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Circulation  Survey  Shows  Upward  Trend; 
Business  Gains,  Big  News,  Given  Credit 

Advance  Reports  From  Key  Cities  Indicate  Increases  of  Last  Winter  Have 

Continued,  Although  at  Slower  Pace 

Newspaper  circulations,  which  g  ROBERT  S  MANN  proved  business  conditions  were  the 

ceased  their  depression  decline  in  ^  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  ' .  ,  ,  ,  ^  •  principal  factor  in  the  replacement  of 

the  summer  of  1933  and  then  turned  reasons  for  the  rising  trend— im-  culation  on  that  day  showed  an  increase  those  losses  by  circulation  in  other  ter- 

upward,  have  apparently  continued  to  proved  business  conditions,  reflected  in  of  16  per  cent  over  a  normal  Saturday,  ritory.  He  commented  that  where 
gain  in  the  six-month  period  from  Mar.  increased  employment  and  increased  re-  This  increase  held  over  into  the  follow-  newspaper  circulation  is  largely  home- 

31  to  Sept.  30,  despite  the  seasonal  and  .sales  on  the  one  hand ;  and  a  sue-  ing  week,  and  we  had  a  10  per  cent  delivered  outstanding  stories  have  com- 


NEWSPAPER  circulations,  which 
ceased  their  depression  decline  in 
the  summer  of  1933  and  then  turned 
upward,  have  apparently  continued  to 
gain  in  the  six-month  period  from  Mar. 

31  to  Sept.  30,  despite  the  seasonal  and 
business  drawbacks  of  the  summer. 

Figures  just  obtained  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  indicate  that,  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  at  least,  evening  newspapers 
are  running  a  trifle  ahead  of  last  win¬ 
ter  in  circulations,  while  morning  and 
Sunday  newspapers  may  show  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  as  large  as  4  or  5  per  cent. 

Taking  the  last  year  as  a  whole,  the 
gains  are  substantially,  larger — some  4 
■to  6  per  cent  for  evening  and  morning 
papers,  and  probably  around  10  per  cent 
for  Sunday  newspapers.  The  table 
shown  on  this  page  cites  a  gain  of  17.7 
per  cent  for  Sunday  newspapers,  but 
this  is  undoubtedly  pulled  up  too  high 
I  for  a  general  average  by  the  large  gains 
made  since  last  September  by  two  New 
York  papers  which  are  now  beyond  the 
million  mark.  Even  eliminating  these, 
however,  the  percentage  of  Sunday  in- 
aease  is  remarkable. 

To  give  a  preview  of  the  circulation 
trend  without  waiting  for  completion  of 
A.B.C.  compilations.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  made  a  quick  survey 
of  newspapers  in  a  number  of  leading 
dties,  asking  them  to  state  their  cir- 
Jculations  for  comparative  purposes. 
Because  of  A.B.C.  regulations,  these 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  A.B.C.  fig- 
^ores.  Some  of  them  are  taken  from 
postoffice  statements,  and  some  of  them, 
^as  explained  below,  are  for  twelve- 
month  periods  rather  than  six-month. 
In  each  case  the  effort  has  been  made 
0  compare  them  only  with  figures  for 
he  same  length  of  time  in  the  past. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  this  sur- 
ey,  no  claim  is  made  that  they  picture 
e  exact  situation  in  the  whole  news- 
aper  field.  Complete  returns,  when 
vailable,  may  modify  the  extent  of  the 
ains.  But  even  a  very  small  gain 
ver  last  March,  following  the  sharp 
ains  made  in  the  preceding  six  months, 
iould  be  a  creditable  showing.  And  it 
hould  be  pointed  out  that  the  nine  mil- 
ion  of  week-day  circulation  and  the 
light  million  of  Sunday  circulation 
jlisted  in  the  accompanying  tables  rep- 
Irtsent  about  a  quarter  and  a  third  re- 
pectively  of  the  total  week-day  and 
imday  circulations  of  American  dailies. 
Certainly  the  sample  is  sufficient  to 
jnstify  respect. 

Five  of  the  newspapers  reported  that 
their  circulations  have  now  gone  even 
higher  than  the  pre-depression  peak. 
While  data  is  insufficient  to  prove  the 
point,  it  seems  certain^  in  view  of  the 
Aart  published  in  this  paper  on  May 
this  year,  that  morning  and  Sunday 
-irculations  at  least  must  now  aggre¬ 
gate  more  than  they  did  in  1930  before 
*hey  started  downward.  This  conclu- 
ion,  however,  must  again  be  qualified 
y  reference  to  unusually  large  gains 
1  a  few  papers. 

Eight  newspapers  reported  they  had 
ssed  their  depression  lows  in  the  sum- 
er  or  fall  of  1933,  while  only  one 
ontinued  to  decline  as  long  as  the 
linning  of  1934.  Three  began  their 
urn  in  the  summer  of  1932. 
Circulation  managers  see  two  princi- 


tail  sales  on  the  one  hand ;  and  a  sue-  ing  week,  and  we  had  a  10  per  cent 
cession  of  stirring  news  stories  on  the  increase  on  the  Sunday  following.” 
other.  Many  newspapers  leaped  in  cir-  In  Philadelphia  the  Morro  Castle 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  TREND 


(Based  on  individual  circulations  given  below,  but  omitting  several  news¬ 
papers  for  which  the  available  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable.) 

Periods  Ending 

Sept.  30  March  31,  Sept.  30, 

1934  1934  1933  Gain 

Morning : 

14  papers  .  3,681,359  3,523,396  . 

Gain  in  last  six  months...  4.5% 

16  papers  .  4,832,951  .  4,560,351 

Gain  in  last  year .  6.0% 

Evening : 

17  papers  .  2,761,554  2,739,802  . 

Gain  in  last  six  months.,  0.8% 

23  papers  .  4,192,115  4,031,623 

Gain  in  last  year  .  4.0% 

Sunday : 

16  papers  .  6,009,081  5,708,033  . 

Gain  in  last  six  months...  5.3% 

21  papers  .  8,321,262  7,067,515 

Gain  in  last  year .  17.7% 

Note;  If  we  eliminate  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  New  York 
Mirror  from  this  last  calculation,  in  order  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
individual  cases,  we  get  this: 

19  Sunday  newspapers -  4,968,211  4,485,999 


2,739,802 


5,708,033 


Sept.  30, 
1933 


4,560,351 


4,031,623 


7,067,515 


paratively  little  effect  on  averages. 

I.  N.  Routenberg,  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Jewish  World,  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,  s^id:  “Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Lindbergh  case,  and  in 
our  case  particularly  the  activities  of 
Hitler  against  the  Jevys  in  Germany, 
our  circulation  would  probably  have 
shown  a  considerable  loss.  It  is  all  the 
foreign-language  papers  can  do  to  hold 
their  own.  Few  big  stories  boost  our 
circulation,  but  the  Lindbergh  case  was 
an  exception.  Jewish  interest  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  intense,  however.”  He 
gave  the  World’s  circulation  as  25,224 
for  the  last  six  months,  against  25,197 
for  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
1933. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATIONS 
KEY  CITIES 


- For  Periods  Ending - 

Sept.  30,  Mar.  31,  Sept.  30, 
1934  1934  1933 


Gain  in  last  year. 


culation  on  the  September  stories  of  story  outstripped  the  Lindbergh  one  in 
the  Morro  Castle  fire  and  the  arrest  in  interest.  J.  R.  Wescott,  Ledger  circu- 
the  Lindbergh  case,  although  in  some  lation  manager,  gave  these  figures: 
western  cities  these  caused  less  in  the  Morro  Castle,  25  per  cent  gain  the  first 
way  of  gains.  In  St.  Louis  the  Sep-  day,  4  per  cent  the  second  day,  and  2 
tember  drive  of  the  Cardinals  to  a  per  cent  the  third  day.  Lindbergh 
world  championship  brought  increased  story,  about  6  per  cent  increase  first 
sales.  .  and  second  days,  gradually  lessening  in 

There  was  no  question  about  the  in-  the  next  three  days, 
terest  aroused  by  the  Lindbergh  kid-  Edward  Woodward,  circulation  man- 


York  Daily  News  and  New  York  1934  19. 

in  order  to  minimize  the  effect  of  Chicago:  (All  Chicago  figafSs  afe  twelve-mo; 

averages.) 

.  ,  _ _ _  American,  eve- 

1  4,485,999  ning  442,123  .  428,1 

10  7%  News,  evening  406,921  .  403,1 

■'  Herald  &  Ex- 

—  aminer,  morn- 

story  outstripped  the  Lindbergh  one  in  Hefald '  &  ”  Ex-  . 

interest.  J.  R.  Wescott,  Ledger  circu-  aminer,  Sunday  983,390  876, 

lation  manager,  gave  these  figures:  evening  175,685  154„ 

„  n _ oc  •  ii-  c  l  .Times,  Sunday  188,322  165, 

Morro  Castle,  25  per  cent  gam  the  first  Tribune,  morn- 

day,  4  per  cent  the  second  day,  and  2  ing  .  799,225  799, 

per  cent  the  third  day.  Lindbergh  0,7000  o.-, 

story,  about  6  per  cent  increase  first  Minneapolis-  ’  . 

and  second  days,  gradually  lessening  in  Star,  evening.  74,04i  75,770  75, 

the  next  three  days.  Journal,  eve- 

Edward  Woodward,  circulation  man-  .  112, 


naping  arrest.  The  Cincinnati  Etiqtiirer,  ager  Philadelphia  Record,  said  Septem-  ’’day  .’. . . 

according  to  C.  W.  Staab,  circulation  ber  was  the  best  month  for  news  in  his  liBun 

manager,  sold  22,000  extras  in  three  recollection.  Gains,  however,  did  not  ing  and^eve- 

or  four  days  after  this  story  broke,  equal  those  following  the  original  Lind-  ning  . 

against  10,000  in  two  _days  on  ^the  l^rgh  kidnaping  story.  George  Me- 

Morro  Castle  disaster.  Cincinnati  Post  Carthy,  circulation  manager,  Philadel-  p  . . 

reixirted  extra  sales  on  the  two  stories  phia  Daily  Ne^vs,  said  the  best  day  on  News,’  evening 

reached  about  75.(XX),  with  a  police  vice  the  Morro  Castle  story  pushed  sales  up  News|  Sunday 

scandal  also  pushing  up  the  figures.  to  166,000  and  on  the  Lindbergh  story  ?>■«*»• 

Leo  Ihle,  business  manager  of  the  to  162,000.  Six-month  average  was  Free  "prefs,  ’ 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  gave  the  150,450.  Sunday  . 

Lindbergh  story  credit  for  the  longest  Across  the  Delaware  River,  H.  M.  = 

period  of  sustained  upward  circulation  Snyder,  circulation  manager.  Camden  morninr^'’.^. 


Star,  evening.  74,041  75,770  75,468 

Journal,  eve¬ 
ning  .  114,083  .  112,409 

Journal,  Sun¬ 
day  .  133,666  .  135,944 

(Journal  figures  are  twelve-month  averages.) 
Tribune,  morn- 


trend  during  the  last  year. 


(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  called  Septem- 


P.  A.  Bloom,  circulation  director,  j^gj.  “the  best  month  we’ve  had  for  news 
New  York  Mirror,  said  his  paper  breaks  since  the  original  Lindbergh 
showed  an  increase  on  the  Morro  Castle  kidnaping  story  in  1932.”  In  addi- 
story,  which  brol«  on  Sept.  8  of  a^  tion  to  the  kidnaping  arrest  and  the 
proximately  50,000  copies,  despite  the  Morro  Castle,  which  brought  gains  of 
fact  that  Sept.  10  and  11  were  Jewish  thousand  on  the  best  days,  he  men- 
holidays.  On  the  Lindbergh  story  the  tioned  a  $130,000  bank  robbery  at 


increase  was  70,000. 


Penn’s  Grove,  N.  J. ;  opening  of  the 


Kyle  W.  Fleming,  circulation  man-  Pennsauken  dog  track;  the  Dillinger 
ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  kidnaping;  and  other  kidnaping  cases, 
pointed  out  the  sustained  interest  in  the  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
two  stories.  “We  had  expected  a  tre-  reported  gains  in  the  last  year  despite 
mendous  increase  on  the  first  day  that  the  fact  that  both  it  and  the  Memphis 
the  Lindbergh  story  broke,”  he  said.  Press-Scimitar  abandoned  motor  routes 
“but  our  increase  was  only  10  per  cent  and  cut  off  subscribers  in  unwanted  ter- 
over  a  normal  day.  However,  the  in-  ritories.  The  Commercial  Appeal  thus 
terest  increased  several  days  later  and  cut  off  12,000  daily  and  15,000  Sunday 
we  maintained  a  steady  gain  for  a  week  circulation,  it  was  stated.  Fred  Gold- 
or  ten  days.  The  Morro  Castle  story  schmidt,  city  circulation  manager  of  the 
broke  on  Saturday,  Sept.  8.  Our  cir-  Commercial  Appeal,  said  generally  im- 


ning  . 

T  ribune.  Sun- 

132,904 

123,964 

day  . 

Detroit: 

174,159 

166,315 

News,  evening 

271,076 

260,975 

News,  Sunday 
Free  Press, 

308,353 

295,035 

morning  .... 
Free  Press, 

217.320 

188.479 

Sunday  . 

237,338 

208,994 

St.  Louis : 
Globe-Democrat, 

morning  .... 
Globe-Democrat, 

230,956 

227,685 

Sunday  . 

Star-Times, 

192,166 

191,395 

evening  .... 
Post-Dispatch, 

153,409 

153,613 

evening  .... 
Kansas  City: 
Journal-Post, 

233,534 

234,781 

evening  .... 
Journal^ost, 

86,547 

85,900 

Sunday  . 

Times,  morn- 

75,354 

75,068 

ing  . 

300,119 

302,012 

Star,  evening. 

303,121 

305,113 

Star,  Sunday. 
New  York  City: 

313,352 

316,748 

News,  Sunday  2,235,877  2,132,647  1,828,543 
Mirror,  morn¬ 
ing  .  565,425  538,830  536,799 

Mirror,  Sun¬ 
day  .  1,117,174  991,514  752,973 

Sun.  evening..  301,386  304,160  291,932 

Eagle,  evening  93,477  .  93,682 

Eaele,  Sunday  88,974  .  83,195 

(Eagle  figures  are  twelve-month  averages.) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  13,  1934 


I’liiladelphia : 

Kecorii,  morn¬ 
ing  .  192,452  179,522  163,459 

Record,  Sunday  29U,023  276,7'23  214,766 

Inquirer,  morn¬ 
ing  .  295,735  208,053  210,795 

Inquirer,  Sun- 

uiy  .  650,743  376,192  376,952 

(inquirer  absorbed  Public  Ledger  April  16, 

1934  1 

News,  evening  150,450  149,968  141,655 

News,  Sunday 
(Started  April 

22,  1934) .  100,010 

Public  Ledger, 

evening  198,271  198,161 

(Ledger  figures  are  twelve-month  averages.) 
Bulleun,  eve- 

ning  .  499,724  511,278  506,379 

Camden,  N.  J.: 

Courier,  eve¬ 
ning  .  51,973  52,071  47,976 

Post,  morning  16,832  15,663  15,982 

Cincinnati: 

Enquirer,  morn¬ 
ing  .  85,068  80,829  81,364 

Enquirer,  Sun¬ 
day  .  173,809  170,299  165,254 

Los  Angeles; 

Times,  morn¬ 
ing  .  169,959  174,040  169,855 

Times.  Sunday  248,935  252,572  248,589 

Illustrated  Daily 
News,  morn¬ 
ing  .  86,185  79,500  73,715 

Post,  evening.  54,696  46,205  40,803 

Hollywood 

Citizen-News,  _ 

evening  .  25,425  26,652  25,370 

San  Francisco: 

(Zall  -  Bulletin, 

evening  .  119,239  118,097  116,574 

Milwaukee: 

Wisconsin  News, 

evening  .  100,962  94,887  87,429 

Sentinel,  morn¬ 
ing  .  98,726  85,857  80.947 

^ntinel.  Sun- 

day  . .  167,793  163,139  173,764 

Journal,  eve¬ 
ning  . .  155,817  152,703  146,037 

Journal,  Sun- 

day  .  184,529  188,059  175,472 

Birmingham: 

Age-Herald, 

morning  ....  37,706  35,583  35,620 

Kews,  evening  77,604  76,809  74,518 

News  &  Age- 
Herald,  Sun- 

day  .  105,026  100,282  95.672 

Post,  evening.  61,208  57,270  54,610 

Memphis: 

Commercial 
Appeal,  morn¬ 
ing  .. .  114,888  118,413  113,944 

Ciommercial 
Appeal,  Sun- 

day  .... _  127,233  124,233  120,531 

San  Antonio: 

Express,  mom- 

ing  .  35,338  32,414  31,564 

Express,  Sun¬ 
day  .  57,960  53,010  50.584 

News,  evening  41,342  38,956  36,774 


RADIO  CHAIN  FORMED 

The  newly-organized  American 
Broadcasting  Conipany,  with  a  reported 
list  of  21  outlets,  will  launch  its  first 
broadcast  Sunday,  Oct.  14,  according 
to  George  B.  Storer,  president.  The 
key  station  is  WMCA,  New  York. 
The  chain  includes  eastern  and  mid- 
western  stations.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  to  bring  WJJD,  Chicago, 
and  WIND,  Gary,  Ind.,  into  the  new 
chain,  although  no  contracts  have  as 
yet  been  signed,  according  to  Ralph 
Atlass,  Chicago  owner  of  both  sta¬ 
tions.  In  event  WIND  joins  the  new 
network  it  will  be  eliminated  from 
CBS,  leaving  WBBM  sole  Chicago 
outlet.  The  new  chain  will  be  on  the 
air  from  8  a.  m.  to  midnight  with  news, 
sports,  comedy,  drama  and  music. 


BRITISH  EDITOR  HERE 


NEW  DAILY  IN  GEORGIA 

The  Milledgeznile  (Ga.)  Times  a  new 
evening  newspaper  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  recently.  W.  G.  Johnson  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  John  G.  Pryor  and  Eldon 
J.  Hoar,  circulation  manager  and 
national  advertising  manager,  respec¬ 
tively.  Frost,  Landis  and  Kohn,  repre¬ 
sent  the  paper  nationally. 


Henry  Martin,  editor-in-chief,  of  the 
Press  Association  of  Great  Britain,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  on  the  S.S.  Beren- 
garia,  Oct.  5,  en  route  to  Chicago  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  Associated  Press 
managing  editors,  Oct.  11-12. 


F.  D.  R.  WILL  CURB  HIS 
NETWORK  SPEECHES 


Advisers  Tell  Him  to  Fall  Back  on 
Press  to  Contact  Nation;  Only 
Occasional  “Fireside 
Chau." 


HULL  HITS  INACCURACY 
IN  HAVAS  STORY 


French  News  Agency  Was  Building 
111-WiU  for  U.  S.,  He  Said- 
Service  Makes  Profuse 
Explanation 


INQUIRER  TO  CHANGE 
HANDS  LATER 


Patenotres  Hold  Off  Resuming  Con¬ 
trol  of  Philadelphia  Daily  Until 
Next  Month — Reorganisation 
Proceeds 


DIVIDENDS  RAISED 

As  a  result  of  improvement  in  the 
company’s  earnings,  directors  of  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corporation,  meeting  at  San 
Francisco  Oct.  2,  increased  the  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  on  the  Class  A  and  B 
preference  stocks  from  37^  cents  to  75 
cents  a  share.  The  dividend,  which 
now  represents  one-half  of  the  $1.50 
quarterly  rate  due  on  the  two  stocks, 
is  payable  Dec.  1  on  stock  of  record 
Nov.  13. 


{Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  11 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  will  go  to  the  Nation 
with  his  periodic  discussions  of  impor¬ 
tant  questions  through  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers  and  will  rely  less  upon 
radio  broadcasting  than  in  the  past  if 
follows  the  advice  of  his  close  friends. 

Already  “on  the  air’’  36  times  since 
he  became  President,  Roosevelt  has 
been  before  the  microphone  more  often 
than  Hoover  or  Coolidge  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  are  concerned  lest  his  voice  be¬ 
come  too  common  on  the  air  lanes. 

Except  for  his  occasional  “fireside 
chats”  or  other  unusual  (Kcasions,  the 
President’s  close  associates,  who  in¬ 
clude  his  three  newspapersmen-secre- 
taries,  Louis  McHenry  Howe,  Stephen 
Early  and  Marvin  McIntyre,  are  under¬ 
stood  to  have  counseled  use  of  news¬ 
paper  columns  to  reach  the  people. 

An  indication  that  the  policy  will  be 
pursued  in  the  future  was  given  when 
the  President  declined  to  have  his 
speech  before  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association,  October  24,  put  on  the  net¬ 
works.  Speeches  to  be  given  late  this 
month  at  Roanoke  and  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  will  be  broadcast  only  on  regional 
chains. 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadlephia,  Oct.  10 — Official  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  that  Raymond  Patenotre  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Eleanore  El  verson  Pate¬ 
notre,  will  resume  control  of  the  paper 
for  the  Elverson  estate,  which  sold  it  in 
1930  to  the  late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
and  John  C.  Martin,  his  stepson-in-law, 
has  been  postponed  until  early  next 
month,  it  was  reported  here  this  week. 

Mr.  Patenotre,  who  arrived  last  week 
to  arrange  to  take  back  the  paper  from 
Mr.  Martin,  left  the  city  after  several 
conferences  and  it  is  understood  he  is 
in  New  York.  No  statement  was 
forthcoming  this  week  from  him,  from 
Mr.  Martin,  present  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Inquirer,  or  from  Charles 
A.  Tyler,  its  vice-president  and  business 
manager,  who  is  said  to  be  in  charge 
pending  formal  transfer  of  the  title. 

No  change  in  policy  of  the  “Bible 
of  Pennsylvania  Republicanism”  is  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  Patenotre  ownership, 
according  to  current  reports.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  when  Mrs.  Patenotre 
previously  assumed  control  as  president 
and  publisher  following  the  death  of 
her  brother.  Col.  James  Elverson,  Jr., 
in  1929,  the  policy  remained  unchanged. 

The  accounting  department  of  the 
Evening  Ledger,  which  was  merged 
with  the  Inquirer’s  department  about  a 
year  ago,  has  moved  back  to  the  offices 
it  formerly  occupied  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Ledger  Building.  It  will  again 
^  headed  by  W.  S.  Price,  who  was 
in  ^arge  before  the  merger  which  was 
designed  to  facilitate  handling  of  the 
Ledger-Inquirer  combination  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  suspended  Sept.  22. 

Dr.  Fr^klin  R.  Cawl,  head  of  the 
merchandising  and  advertising  research 
department  for  the  two  papers,  will  re¬ 
main  at  the  Inquirer  in  that  capacity. 
He  formerly  headed  the  Public 
Ledger’s  research  department,  going  to 
the  Inquirer  when  the  combination  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  for  the  Ledger  and  In¬ 
quirer  were  established. 

Edward  L.  Wingert,  who  has  become 
advertising  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  will  shortly  establish 
a  merchandising  and  advertising  re¬ 
research  department  for  the  Ledger. 


UBEL  SUIT  TRANSFERRED 

The  libel  suit  of  I.  N.  Watson,  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  against  Henry  L.  Doherty  asking 
$500,000,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
circuit  court  at  Independence,  Mo.,  to 
the  federal  court. 


“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

Theis  and  Simpson  Company,  Inc., 
have  been  appointed  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
publican,  effective  Oct.  1,  it  has  been 
announced. 
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W’ashington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  9— The 
Havas  News  Agency  of  France  was 
otticially  aosolved  from  blame  today  in 
the  recent  state  department  stir  when 
secretary  Cordell  Hull  complained  that 
Havas  dispatches  in  Brazilian  newspa¬ 
pers  were  engendering  ill-will  between 
the  United  States  and  South  American 
countries. 

The  handful  of  correspondents  who 
attend  Mr.  Hull’s  daily  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  10:30,  were  jolted  into  action 
October  2  when  the  Secretary’s  usually 
dull  press  meeting  was  enlivened  with 
his  charges  against  the  French  news 
agency. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  on 
October  2  he  received  word  that  in¬ 
correct  information  was  going  out  from 
Paris  which  “would  injuriously  affect 
the  standing  and  interests  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment.”  He  referred  to  Paris  dis¬ 
patches  concerning  purported  declara¬ 
tions  by  Sumner  Welles,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  that  we  would  not  co¬ 
operate  with  the  League  of  Nations  in 
conciliation  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
end  of  the  war  in  Chaco  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

“Since  that  time,”  Hull  told  reporters 
today,  “the  officials  of  the  Havas 
agency  have  made  such  full  represen¬ 
tations  about  all  phases  and  all  angles 
of  the  matter  as  to  satisfy  me  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Havas  or¬ 
ganization  itself  to  do  injury  to  our 
government  and  its  standing  and  inter¬ 
ests  abroad-  but  that  the  incorrect  news 
matter  was  disseminated  from  indi¬ 
vidual  sources  and  by  individual  cor¬ 
respondents  who  did  not  verify  the 
accuracy  of  the  news  matter  which  they 
disseminated,  rather  than  with  the 
knowledge  or  disposition  in  any  sense 
of  the  organization  control  itself.” 


POST -GAZETTE.  GIVES 
$3.50  PAY  RAISE 


Pittsburgh  Guild  Gives  Credit  to  Its 
Collective  Bergaining — Manage¬ 
ment  Sees  Better  Times 
Ahead 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  9 — Yesterday’s  pay 
envelopes  for  editorial  and  newsroom 
employes  of  the  Post-Gazette  contained 
good  news  in  tl ;  form  of  a  general  pay 
raise  averaging  approximately  $3.50  per 
man. 

Staff  members  and  Post-Gazette  man¬ 
agement  expressed  satisfaction  over  the 
amicable  manner  in  which  negotiatiew 
for  the  raise  were  handled.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  regarded  as  a  definite  ac¬ 
complishment  of  guild  bargaining,  since 
the  guild  unit  members  had  vot^  54  to 
14  to  accept  the  offer  when  they  were 
given  assurance  by  executives  that 
negotiations  covering  other  points  oi 
guild  activity  can  be  resum^  in  the 
first  week  of  January,  1935, 

Several  staff  members  who  had  re 
ceived  individual  raises  during  the  paS 
months  were  not  affected  by  this  we^i 
move.  The  Post-Gazette,  represent^  h 
negotiations  by  Oliver  J.  Keller,  editor, 
W.  U.  Christman,  managing  editor,  ane 
Joseph  Shuman,  city  editoi,  indicate! 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  wagi 
increases  were  willingly  granted  ani 
heralded  the  belief  of  the  Post-Gazett 
management  in  better  times  ahead,  mt 
only  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  but  » 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

A  number  of  editorial  employes  wh 
were  ineligible  for  guild  membership  rv 
ceived  the  pay  increase.  At  the  ^ 
vote,  taken  last  week,  the  unit  reject* 
an  offer  of  raises  by  a  considerahk 
majority.  The  stand  was  reversed  wha 
guild  members  learned  that  other  poinb 
would  remain  open  to  negotiation  afW 
the  first  of  the  year. 
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RADIO  IS  ‘PURE  NEWS’  CHANNEL— ICKES 

Secretary  of  Interior  Says  It  Gives  Listener  Complete  Information  That  Newspapers  Fail  to  Give 

— E.  H.  Harris  Pleads  Against  Supervision  of  Air  Waves 


(Bv  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Publishei) 

Chicago,  Oct.  9— Expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  with  present  radio 
commercial  programs,  mainly  because 
of  their  general  low  level  of  intellec¬ 
tual  appeal  and  bad  taste,  together  with 
recognition  of  that  which  is  good  in 
some  commercial  and  sustaining  broad¬ 
casts  of  both  networks  and  independent 
stations,  left  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Educa¬ 
tion  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma  as  to 
which  should  be  done  to  improve  broad¬ 
casting  in  the  United  States,  following 
their  two-day  conference  here  this 
week. 

The  council  does  not  adopt  resolu¬ 
tions,  so  no  definite  unified  expression 
as  to  its  stand  on  the  central  subject  of 
“The  importance  of  radio  broadcasting 
in  a  changing  social  order”  was  re¬ 
corded.  However,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
general  feeling  of  the  group  that  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  radio  broadcasting 
was  not  the  solution,  following  a  debate 
on  this  proposition  today,  with  E.  H. 
Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item,  chairman  of  the  Publishers’ 
National  Radio  Committee,  speaking 
for  private  control,  and  Bruce  Bliven, 
The  New  Republic,  favoring  govern¬ 
ment  control. 

The  general  complaint  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  who  most  severely  criticized  radio 
broadcasting  was  that  commercialism 
made  it  virtually  impossible  to  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  The  educators,  in  turn,  accepted 
the  challenge  that  they  have  not  always 
made  their  educational  programs  inter¬ 
esting  enough  to  gain  listener  attention, 
but  the  feeling  was  that  they  had  not 
been  given  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
fully  their  ability  to  provide  interesting 
programs. 

Radio,  on  the  other  hand,  found  a 
staunch  defender  in  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  who  in  a 
speech  here  last  night  before  the  20() 
delegates  at  the  World’s  Fair,  declared 
that  radio  as  a  means  of  communication 
must  remain  free  to  all.  He  said  that 
newspapers,  to  the  degree  that  they  are 
partisan,  emphasize  favorable  news  of 
their  own  candidates  and  exaggerate  the 
faults  of  those  they  oppose.  He  also 
spoke  of  space  limitations  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  presented  the  view  that  radio 
gives  all  candidates  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  fully  without  great 
cost.  He  did  not  advocate  any  specific 
recommendations  for  control  of  broad¬ 
casting  facilities. 

Mr.  Ickes’  remarks,  in  general,  were 
construed  as  derogatory  to  newspapers. 
He  declared  “pure  news  is  as  essential 
to  the  body  politic  as  pure  food  and 
water  and  air  are  to  the  individual.” 

“In  the  interest  of  the  public,”  said 
Mr.  Ickes,  “the  radio  must  always  be 
kept  free.  I  do  not  mean  freedom  to 
vilify,  to  defame,  to  misrepresent,  to 
caricature,  to  spread  false  information, 
while  denying  any  real  opportunity  of 
defense  to  those  who  are  defamed  or 
vilified.  I  mean  actual  freedom,  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  political  parties,  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  rights  of  others,  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  views,  espouse  their  causes 
*nd  defend  themselves  from  unfair  and 
unjust  attacks,” 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  until 
radio  became  available,  newspapers  and 
periodicals  were  largely  depended  upon 
to  furnish  the  public  with  general  in¬ 
formation  on  curent  political  events. 
He  said  in  part: 

“It  is  only  jus^t  to  say  that,  however 
fair  and  unbiased  a  newspaper  may  be 
and  however  good  its  intentions,  it  can- 
oot  give  all  the  space  necessary  to  a 
full  exposition  of  all  sides  of  a  public 
Question.  Within  the  limitations  of 
even  the  greatest  of  our  dailies,  it 
Would  be  impossible  as  a  general  thing 
k>  print  the  statements  or  speeches  in 
full  of  all  the  men  in  public  life  who 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

think  that  their  opinions  are  important,  nents  to  have  the  same  freedom  of  ex- 


The  editor  has  to  choose  not  only  as 
between  those  whose  views  are  being 
offered  to  the  public,  but  even  as  be¬ 
tween  various  parts  of  the  same  speech. 


Harold  Ickes 


E.  H.  Harris 


But  the  newspaper  owes  it  to  itself  and 
to  its  public,  if  it  quotes  a  man,  to  give 
its  readers  a  fair,  if  abridged,  idea  of 
the  opinions  expressed.  If  a  statement 
is  garbled  or  taken  out  of  its  context, 
so  as  to  give  a  different  impression  than 
the  one  clearly  intended,  the  reader  is 
imposed  upon.  The  news,  in  that  case, 
has  been  tainted.  Few  persons  realize 
better  than  those  who  have  actually 
worked  on  newspapers  that  such  taint¬ 
ing  may  be  the  involuntary  result  of 
the  pressure  of  editing  in  normal  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  when  the  same  sort 
of  thing  goes  on  day  after  day,  then  it 
is  obviously  deliberate  and  malicious. 

“After  having  accepted  for  many 
years  the  daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
as  the  mirror  through  which  to  see  the 
events  of  the  world  crowding  each  other 
into  the  pages  of  history,  we  awoke 
one  day  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  and 
radically  different  means  of  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  news  that  had  no 
physical  relationship  to  the  press.  The 
development  of  the  radio  is  having  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  education  and 
the  mobilization  of  public  opinion.  As 
a  means  of  supplementing,  in  fuller 
fashion,  the  news  brought  to  us  by  the 
printed  page,  it  seems  destined  to  have 
an  increasingly  important  place  in  our 
lives.  By  means  of  the  radio  the  man 
who  wishes  to  do  so  can  get  in  full 
the  speeches  of  those  in  public  life.  He 
has  the  opportunity  of  hearing  speeches 
actually  delivered.  He  can  judge  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  speaker  and  he  can 
weigh  his  arguments  as  his  theme  un¬ 
folds.  Not  only  he  and  his  neighbors, 
but  his  fqllow  citizens  in  the  further¬ 
most  corner  of  the  country,  can  hear 
the  same  speech  at  the  same  time.  Nor 
do  they  have  to  confine  their  attention 
to  a  di^ussion  of  one  side  of  a  public 
question.  They  can  hear  both  sides  of 
it  and  thus  be  in  a  favored  position  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  p'fints  at  issue. 

“Not  only  have  the  President  and 
other  members  of  the  government  taken 
their  case  to  the  people  by  means  of  the 
radio  on  many  occasions  since  March 
4,  1933,  but  those  who  are  opposed  to 
and  criticize  the  policies  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  have  done  likewise,  and  this  is 
entirely  proper.  It  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
I  believe  in  opposition  frankly  and  hon¬ 
estly  expressed.  It  would  be  bad  for 
the  country  as  well  as  for  the  Admin¬ 
istration  if  there  were  no  opposition 
able  to  express  itself  forcibly.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  freedom  of  speech  by  means 
of  the  radio  as  implicitly  as  we  do  in 
freedom  of  the  press.  They  are  both 
means  of  communication  between  the 
people  and  their  government  and  be¬ 
tween  different  groups  and  individuals. 
The  guarantees  of  the  rights  of  free 
sjiecch  and  of  a  free  press  in  the 
American  Constitution  are  among  the 
most  precious  safeguards  of  liberty  in 
that  revered  document.  We  believe  in 
real  freedom,  and  we  want  our  oppo- 


pression  by  means  of  the  radio  or  of 
the  press  that  we  ask  for  ourselves. 
We  affirm  that  the  radio  would  be 
sinning  against  the  light  if  it  should 
permit  itself  to  be  controlled  for  par¬ 
tisan  or  sinister  purposes ;  it  it  should 
deny  itself  to  the  people  on  any  social 
or  economic  issue,  whatever  it  might 
lj>e,  on  which  there  were  need  that  they 
should  be  informed.” 

Mr.  Harris  pleaded  that  radio  broad¬ 
casting  be  set  free  from  government 
control,  and  asserted  that  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  had  served  to  tighten  the 
government’s  hold  over  broadcasting 
until  it  “is  only  one  step  removed  from 
the  British  system.” 

"If  we  accept  dictation  and  domina¬ 
tion  of  radio  programs  by  those  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  power,”  he  said,  “conceiv¬ 
ably  it  will  not  be  a  far  step  until  our 
governmental  leaders  may  seek  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  presentation,  or  prevent  the 
presentation,  of  news  in  our  daily  press 
by  following  Europe  through  distort¬ 
ing  news  at  its  source :  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations. 

“If  we  destroy  the  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  over  radio,  we  may  soon  find 
that  radio  may  be  used  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  press  because  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  tremendous  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  in  radio  broadcasting. 

“Reason  may  be  unseated  through  an 
emotional  appeal  constantly  pursued. 
Continuous  application  of  an  emotional 
appeal  through  insidious  propaganda 
by  means  of  radio  broadcasting,  similar 
to  that  applied  in  Germany,  might 
eventually  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  United  States  and  bring 
complete  destruction  to  journalism.  We 
have  in  Germany  a  glaring  e.xample  of 
the  result  of  such  a  power.” 

An  independently  operated  press  and 
radio,  he  added,  are  “powerful  factors 
in  preserving  democracy.” 

In  outlining  the  radio  situation  Mr. 
Harris  said  the  courts  had  ruled  that 
the  ownership  of  the  ether  channels  is 
vested  in  the  citizens.  The  physical 
equipment,  he  said,  is  owned  by  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups,  and  the  making  of 
programs  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
station  owner.  However,  legislation 
passed  by  the  last  Congress,  he  said, 
had  resulted  in  the  government  assert¬ 
ing  a  control  over  each  of  these  three 
factors — “an  absolute  control,  enforce¬ 
able  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  over 
the  U'C  of  the  radio  waves  and  the 
physical  equipment,  and  a  relative  con¬ 
trol  over  the  third,  which  is  the  making 
of  programs.”  The  government’s  rela¬ 
tive  control  over  the  third,  he  said,  lay 
in  its  power  to  interpret  “public  in¬ 
terest,  convenience  and  necessity.” 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  a  position  to  establish 
complete  control  over  radio  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  question 
now  is  as  to  whether  such  control  is 
desirable.  He  devoted  some  time  to 
pointing  out  that  it  is  not  desirable. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  felt  that  there 
are  abuses  in  broadcasting,  but  he 
thought  the  situation  could  be  remedied 
from  within.  He  urged  an  aroused 
public  opinion  to  forestall  government 
control  of  radio. 

He  also  said  that  the  way  to  improve 
programs  would  be  for  the  listener  who 
does  not  like  a  certain  program  to  write 
to  the  station  owner,  the  advertiser,  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Admitting  many  weaknesses  in  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  of  all  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  Bruce  Bliven,  an  editor  of  The 
Neiv  Republic,  was  emphatic  in  stress¬ 
ing  that  the  present  faults  of  radio 
broadcasting  are  greater  than  they 
could  ever  be  under  control  of  the 
government. 

The  writer  of  America’s  first  maga¬ 
zine  article  on  the  potentialities  of  the 


radio  for  education  and  information, 
Bliven  noted  that  “we  have  ^rmitted 
a  system  to  grow  up  under  which  radio 
is  almost  useless  today.  What  it  does 
in  the  realm  of  serious  music  is  a  dis¬ 
grace. 

“What  it  does  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  pitiful.  What  it  diis  in 
the  field  of  news  is,  broadly  speaking, 
nothing — the  publishers  having  effec¬ 
tively  stopped  all  this  work.” 

Mr.  Bliver  said  that  we  “should  put 
an  end  to  the  ceaseless  flow  of  oral  gar¬ 
bage  into  our  homes  which  the  radio 
at  present  provides.” 

“To  be  sure,”  he  said,  “an  opponent 
of  my  views  can  bring  forward  a  few 
good  programs,  most  of  them  lasting 
the  conventional  15  minutes.  The 
answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  not  the 
slightest  use  to  have  a  good  minority 
of  programs  when  the  majority  con¬ 
sist  of  unendurable  drivel.  It  is  like 
saying  of  a  beautiful  woman  that  she 
appeared  in  a  white  dress  only  part  of 
which  was  dirty.  Radio  as  at  present 
constituted  has  driven  away  all  persist¬ 
ent  listeners  except  the  morons— if 
you  don't  believe  this,  ask  your 
friends. 

“The  rest  of  the  population  will  never 
come  back  until  they  are  assured  that 
turning  on  the  idle  set  will  not  be  the 
equivalent  of  letting  off  a  stench  bomb 
in  the  family  living-room. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  since 
the  majority  of  radio  station  owners 
come  from  “the  ranks  of  public  utility 
employes,”  they  exercise  a  censorship 
of  conservatism  over  broadcasting 
which  is  more  harmful  than  censorship 
by  governments  as  is  prevalent  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries  abroad.  “Far  more  im¬ 
portant,  however,”  he  argued,  “is  the 
lack  of  brains  among  broadcasters.” 

The  New  Republic  editor  advocated 
a  trial  of  government  ownership  in  this 
country  with  such  a  man  as  President 
Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  President  Conant  of  Harvard  at  the 
head  of  a  chain.  “Then  let  the  lis¬ 
teners  of  .America  choose  between  the 
government  programs  and  private 
ones.” 

“If,  however,”  he  concluded,  “we  are 
to  continue  the  present  system,  then 
let’s  be  consistent  about  it.  If  even  half 
the  time  on  the  air  must  be  devoted  to 
advertising,  then  let  us  have  adver¬ 
tising  in  connection  with  our  other 
great  media  for  social  expression.  Let 
us  put  a  showcase  full  of  placards  ex¬ 
tolling  laxatives  into  the  anteroom  of 
every  church  and  public  library.  Let 
us  turn  over  half  of  the  blackboard  in 
every  schoolroom  to  signs  which  sing 
the  praises  of  chewing  gum  or  bunion 
cures.  Why  not?  My  suggestion 
seems  quite  as  reasonable  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  radio  broadcasting  in  America 
today.” 

As  a  means  of  highlighting  some  of 
the  important  views  on  improving  radio 
broadcasting,  a  panel-discussion  was 
held  today  in  which  Mrs.  William 
Brown  Meloney,  Nezv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  participated  along  with  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn,  radio  news  commentator, 
and  a  number  of  educators. 

Mrs.  Meloney,  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  private  control  of  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  at  the  morning  session,  pointed  out 
that  the  critics  of  radio  commercialism 
often  overlook  the  good  things  that 
are  broadcast.  She  referred  to  her 
own  paper’s  recent  Women’s  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Current  Problems  and  the 
number  of  speeches  that  were  broad¬ 
cast  on  that  occasion. 

In  her  remarks  in  support  of  Mr. 
Harris’  brief  for  private-controlled 
broadcasting,  Mrs.  Meloney  asserted: 

“We  cannot  muzzle  any  voice  of  the 
people  and  radio  is  one  of  the  most 
important  today.” 

Another  newspaperman.  Dr.  John  H. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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PUBLIC  RESENTMENT  TO  RADIO  ADS 
IS  GROWING,  U.  S.  COMMISSION  TOLD 


Anmtrcmg  Perry  Quotes  from  Newspapers,  Periodicals  and  Maga¬ 
zines  to  Show  GroMring  Tide  Criticism — De  Forest 

Hits  '‘Impudent  Commands” 


special  pericxis  so  that  it  does  not  inter¬ 
rupt  the  programs  in  which  the  listen¬ 
ers  are  most  interested  (as  in  Italy), 
or  it  is  prohibited  as  in  Great  Britain, 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands.  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  advertising  in¬ 
creases  the  confidence  of  listeners  in 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made.” 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Oct.  9^ 
The  tide  of  public  resentment  is 
flowing  swiftly  toward  radio  advertis¬ 
ing,  according  to  Armstrong  Perry, 
director  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Education  by  Radio,  who  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Commmunications 
Commission  during  hearings  on  a  Con¬ 
gressional  proposal  that  non-profit  or¬ 
ganizations  be  allocated  increased  broad¬ 
casting  time. 

Mr.  Perry  based  his  assertion  on  a 
comprehensive  survey  conducted  in 
every  state  of  the  United  States  and  in 
37  foreign  countries. 

“Much  evidence  has  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention  of  regrettable  and  growing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  the  public  with  present 
commercial  radio  programs  and  resent¬ 
ment  against  radio  advertising,”  he  told 
the  Commission. 

Supporting  his  testimony,  Mr.  Perry 
placed  into  the  Commission’s  records  a 
flood  of  clippings  from  various  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals.  These  included : 

Editor  &  Publisher:  “A  station  can 
allow  more  favorable  time  to  one  party 
over  another.  It  can  place  a  speech 
before  or  after  a  certain  feature  that  is 
popular  or  unpopular,  or  it  can  put  it 
on  during  a  program  of  a  rival  chain 
or  a  competing  station,  or  it  may  annoy 
candidates  by  asking  that  their  speeches 
be  proofread  before  they  are  delivered.” 
(Article  by  Senator  Dill,  of  Washing¬ 
ton.) 

The  Forum:  Polled  265  competent 
radio  critics  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  on  question,  “Would  you 
favor  a  plan  for  revising  the  present 
American  system  of  broadcasting  if 
such  a  plan  could  give  the  public 
greater  interest  and  control  than  at 
present  in  the  selection  of  programs 
and  still  permit  the  inclusion  of  un¬ 
objectionable  (in  time  and  content) 
commercials?”  Replies  were:  Yes, 
202;  rest  No. 

Independent  IVaman:  “Cigarettes, 
soap  or  cereal — which  will  you  have 
this  evening?”  “None!”  “For  heaven’s 
sake,  please  turn  off  that  radio !” 
(Article  by  Alice  Keith.) 

Harper’s  Magazine:  “The  funda¬ 
mental  error  was  made  when  the 
sponsor,  through  the  advertising  agency, 
was  permitted  to  assume  a  dominating 
position.”  (Article  by  Merrill  Deni¬ 
son.) 

Editor  &  Publisher:  “Such  emi¬ 
nent  jurists  as  the  late  ex-President 
Taft,  and  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  have 
ruled  that  false  advertising  claims  must 
also  be  fraudulent  as  a  matter  of  law.” 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  Bulletin :  “Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  interpretation  of  the  radio  laws 
broadcasting  facilities  can  be  taken 
away  from  one  state  and  given  to  an¬ 
other  state  and  then  be  used  to  broad¬ 
cast  into  the  first  state  advertising 
which  it  is  illegal  to  publish  there.” 

New  Outlook:  “The  illusion  of  the 
ignorant,  so  carefully  fostered  by  the 
propaganda  of  broadcasters,  that  listen¬ 
ers  escape  paying  for  their  entertain¬ 
ment  bemuse  commercial  sponsors  pay 
the  immediate  fees  for  it,  will  not  stand 
an  instant’s  thoughtful  examination. 
Investors  in  Insull  securities  through¬ 
out  the  country  might  answer  from 
actual  knowledge  how  much  this  radio 
instruction,  or  entertainment,  cost  them, 
even  though  its  sponsor  paid  to  have  it 
sent  free  into  their  parlors.  Similarly, 
ever>-  phony  patent  medicine  which 
commercial  broadcasting  has  helped 
foist  upon  the  people  has  been  a  tax 
on  them.”  (.Article  by  Allen  Ray¬ 
mond.) 

School  Life: 

Rations  conducted  by  the  University  of 
PennsyK’ania,  55  to  67  per  cent  of  all 
available  radio  programs  are  never 
mentioned  by  listeners  in  response  to  in- 


(  Article 
S.  Office 


terviewers’  questioning.’ 

Cline  M.  *  Coon,  of  U. 

Education.) 

American  Medical  Association  Jour¬ 
nal:  “Regulation  of  patent  medicine 
advertising  by  radio  is  needed... It  is 
hoped  Congress  will  grant  powers... to 
modify  what  has  become  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils  of  all  thinking  persons.” 

New  York  Times:  “On  account  of 
your  active  interest  in  radio  and  broad¬ 
casting  I  bespeak  your  help  in  obtain¬ 
ing  relief  from  the  present  intolerable 
conditions.  Broadcasting  is  no  longer 
a  means  of  furnishing  entertaiment  to 
the  public.  It  has  become  a  highly 
commercialized  business  selling  adver¬ 
tising  facilities.”  (Letter.) 

West  Virginia  Tablet:  “The  broad¬ 
casting  stations  care  very  little  for  the 
real  value  the  radio  audience  gets  out 
of  the  program.”  (.\rticle  by  Harold 
Boston.) 

Lee  DeForest,  inventor :  “Why 
should  anyone  want  to  buy  a  radio  or 
new  tubes  for  an  old  set,  when  nine- 
tenths  of  what  one  can  hear  is  the  con¬ 
tinual  drivel  of  second-rate  jazz,  sicken¬ 
ing  crooning  by  degenerate  sax  play¬ 
ers,  interrupted  by  blatant  sales  talk, 
meaningless  by  maddening  station  an¬ 
nouncements,  impudent  commands  to 
buy  or  try,  actually  imposed  over  a 
background  of  what  might  alone  have 
been  good  music.” 

Because  of  what  he  believes  to  be  an 
ever-growing  repugnance  to  the  present 
method  of  broadcasting  by  people  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Perry  outlined  a 
series  of  proposals  to  the  Commission. 
These  include  government  aid  to  non¬ 
profit  organizations  “doing  valuable 
work”  by  radio  which  is  not  attempted 
by  commercial  broadcasters. 

In  refutation  to  the  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  American  radio  can¬ 
not  be  operated  in  an  efficient  and 
proper  manner  without  advertising,  Mr. 
Perry  declared : 

“.Advertising  by  radio  is  unpopular 
usually  where  attempts  are  made  to 
force  it  upon  listeners,  but  abuses  are 


VANDERBILT  HEARING 
CLOSED  TO  PRESS 


Judge  Invoke*  Civil  Practice*  Act 
When  Te*tiniony  Get*  Sidaciou* 

— Threaten*  Contempt 
Action 


So  unsavor>-  was  testimony  in  the 
opening  days  of  Gloria  Morgan  Van¬ 
derbilt’s  hearing  in  the  New  York  City 
Supreme  Court  to  regain  possession  of 
her  10-year-old  daughter  from  Mrs. 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  a  sister-in-law, 
that  Justice  John  F.  Carew  has  this 
week  excluded  public  and  press  and 
constituted  himself  a  protective  “press 
relations  counsel”  for  the  hearing. 

After  a  former  Vanderbilt  maid. 
Mile.  Caillot,  had  besmirched  Mrs. 
\’anderbilt’s  reputation  with  unproved 
testimony  as  to  the  unnatural  relation¬ 
ship  between  Reginald  Vanderbilt’s 
widow  and  Lady  Milford-Haven,  friend 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Justice  Carew 
clamped  down  rigid  censorship  on  wit¬ 
nesses  and  counsel  and  announced  that 
newspapers  publishing  details  of  the 
case  would  be  cited  for  contempt. 

Nathan  Burkan,  counsel  for  Mrs. 
\'anderbilt,  protested  the  locking  of 
court  doors  to  the  press  before  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  introduce  testi¬ 
mony  refuting  the  maid’s  charges. 
Justice  Burkan’s  press  gag  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  Civil  Practices  .Act  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  specifi¬ 
cally  gives  the  judge  power  to  exclude 
the  press  if  he  feels  that  the  testimony 
is  of  “a  scandalous  or  repulsive  nature.” 

Because  of  the  sensational,  inter¬ 
national  character  of  the  hearing.  Jus¬ 
tice  Carew,  after  warning  everyone 
concerned  not  to  talk  to  newspapermen, 
relented  and  furnished  to  reporters  an 
expurgated  account  of  testimony  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances.  He  verified  reports,  for 
example,  that  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  had  col¬ 
lapsed  in  the  courtroom  Oct  8,  after 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  testimony 
from  the  French  maid. 


STEREOTYPER  EXCELS  AT  GOLF 


W.  A.  Gilbert,  left,  and  Arthur  Patterson,  who  came  out  on  top  in  the  New 
"  ~  '  1934  golf  competition. 


York  Herald  Tribune’s 

JUGGLING  metal  plates  in  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  stereotyping 
department  apparently  keeps  W.  A. 
Gilbert  in  excellent  golfing  trim.  He 
has  just  outclassed  31  rivals  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  1934  pill- 
“According  to  investi-  putting  warfare. 

I  1-  ..L-  T>V? _ A  _ 


Arthur  Patterson,  member  of  the 
sports  staff,  came  out  second  best  to 
Gilbert  and  was  followed  by  R.  Hop¬ 
kins,  circulation,  and  Wilbur  Forrest, 


WAGE  AWARD  IS  CUT 
BY  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 


The  New  York  Daily  News  has 
sometimes  permitted  under  the  impres-  pointed  out  in  its  columns  that  the  full 
sion  that  no  system  can  be  financed  testimony  will  be  made  public  within 
without  advertising.  In  the  most  sue-  the  coming  \veeks  when  the  case  is  ap- 
cessful  systems  it  is  either  confined  to  pealed  to  a  higher  court. 


Pueblo  Ce*e  1*  First  Settled  by  Body 
Set  Up  Under  Newspaper 
Code — Publisher,  Union* 
Appealed 


(.Stecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  8 — An  award  made  by 
the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board  reduces 
by  approximately  one-half  the  original 
award  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Colorado  in  the  case  of  the  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  typographical,  pressmen’s  and 
stereotypers’  unions  against  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain  and  Star-Journal,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  today  by  Harvey  J.  Kelly, 
chairman  of  the  newspaper  board. 

The  Pueblo  case,  representing  the 
joint  appeal  of  the  publisher  and  the 
three  unions  involved,  was  the  first  to 
come  before  the  newspaper  industrial 
board  which  required  calling  upon  a 
member  of  the  permanent  panel  to  serve 
as  arbitrator.  The  case  was  also  the 
first  to  come  before  the  board  involving 
wages  and  hours.  Judge  Fred  C.  Cause 
of  Indianapolis  served  as  arbitrator  in 
this  case  and  handed  down  an  award 
which  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  industrial  commission,  continuing 
old  rates  in  effect  until  July  1,  1934, 
when  an  increase  of  approximately  five 
per  cent  became  effective,  until  Oct.  1, 
1934,  when  a  second  increase  became 
effective,  making  the  aggregate  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  per  cent. 

The  industrial  commission  had  pre¬ 
viously  reduced  wages  of  Pueblo  print¬ 
ers,  pressmen  and  stereotypers  IS  per 
cent,  for  one  year,  beginning  April  21, 
1933.  The  commission  had  restored  the 
15  per  cent  cut  in  May  of  this  year. 
Both  publisher  and  unions  had  appealed 
to  the  newspaper  industrial  board.  The 
case  was  heard  before  the  board  and 
Judge  Cause,  with  the  latter  making  the 
following  comment,  in  part: 

“I  do  not  feel  that  business  conditions 
in  Pueblo,  and  with  the  publisher  in  this 
case,  would  justify  restoring  the  scale 
that  was  in  existence  prior  to  1933  and 
which  is  referred  to  as  the  1929  scale. 
I  do  feel  however  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  since  1933,  and  the 
increase  in  the  publisher’s  business,  al¬ 
though  small,  would  justify  some  in¬ 
crease  over  that  fixed  in  1933.” 

Under  the  award  made  by  Judge 
Cause,  and  accepted  by  the  board,  the 
hourly  typographical  union  scale  was 
set  at  87  cents  for  days  and  92.5  cents 
for  nights  from  July  1  to  Oct.  1  this 
year.  Beginning  Oct.  1  and  continuing 
until  the  expiration  of  the  award,  April 
21,  1935,  the  hourly  rate  will  be  90  cents 
for  days  and  96  cents  for  nights.  In 
the  case  of  the  pressmen,  the  July-to- 
October  hourly  scale  was  set  at  82  cents 
for  days  and  87  cents  for  nights,  with 
the  new  scale,  84  cents  for  days  and 
89.5  cents  for  nights.  The  stereotypers 
were  aw’arded  an  hourly  scale  of  79 
cents  for  days  and  86  cents  for  nights 
for  the  period  from  July  until  October 
this  year,  with  a  new  hourly  rate  of  81 
cents  for  days  and  87.5  cents  for  nights. 


NAZIS  SEIZE  NEWSPAPERS 

Continuing  their  drive  to  throttle 
press  criticism  of  the  regime,  state  s^ 
cret  police  in  Berlin  Oct.  8  confiscated 
all  available  copies  of  Saturday’s  Lon¬ 
don  Times  because  the  issue  carried  a 
dispatch  reporting  a  trial  of  a  Gertnan 
citizen  who  took  part  in  the  Austrian 
putch  in  which  Chancellor  Dollfuss 
was  slain.  The  Saturday  edition  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  was  also  destroyed 
on  arrival  in  Berlin.  This  was  the  fifth 
confiscation  of  the  London  Times  since 
July  20. 


assistant  to  the  president,  in  the  annual 
tournament. 

Progress  of  the  competition,  open  to 
members  of  every  department  on  the 
papers,  has  been  recorded  monthly  on 
bulletin  boards  throughout  the  plant 
and  has  elicited  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  entire  staff,  Grafton  S.  Wilcox, 
managing  edtior,  was  nosed  out  in  an 
early  match  with  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  member. 


FORD  IN  N.  Y.  AUTO  SHOW 

For  the  first  time  since  1910  the  Ford 
car  will  be  represented  in  the  New 
York  automobile  show  next  January 
This  is  one  result  of  the  transfer  of 
the  show’s  sponsorship  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  of  which  Ford  Motor  Company 
is  not  a  member,  to  the  New  York 
dealers. 
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WORLD  FREE  PRESS  CRISIS  STRESSED 

McCormick,  Hanson  Express  Fears  Before  New  Jersey  Publishers — Furay  Upholds  U.  S.  Attitude 
— West  Hits  Forced  Circulations  During  Depression — Prizes  Awarded  to  Dailies 
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COL.*  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
James  H.  Furay,  vice-president  of  the 
United  Press,  and  Elisha  Hanson, 
Washington  attorney  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
joined  in  denouncing  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  stricter  news  censorship  through¬ 
out  the  world  in  addresses  at  the  13th 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Newspaper  Institute  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8. 

Col.  McCormick  and  Mr.  Hanson 
were  largely  concerned  with  conditions 
in  this  country,  while  Mr.  Furay,  after 
reviewing  conditions  abroad,  stated  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  press  censorship  in 
the  United  States. 

Paul  B.  West,  managing  director  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
presented  an  analysis  of  newspaper  con¬ 
ditions,  and  asserted  the  belief  that  the 
reason  newspaper  sales  had  held  up  so 
well  during  the  depression  was  that  pub¬ 
lishers  had  “forced”  circulations. 

James  W.  Barrett,  editor  of  the 
Press-Radio  Bureau,  asserted  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  that  the  bulletin  service  of  the 
Publishers  National  Radio  Committee’s 
news  releases  had  ushered  in  a  new  era 
in  news  presentation, 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Nero  York  Times,  spoke  at  the  banquet 
in  the  evening  extolling  the  merits  of 
the  late  Dr.  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  first 
head  of  the  Rutgers  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  whose  portrait  was  unveiled  on 
the  occasion. 

Other  speakers  included  Col.  Charles 
C.  Kahlert,  Perth  Amboy  Evening 
Neivs;  Prof.  Hubert  R.  Ede,  of  Rut¬ 
gers  journalism  department,  and  Henry 
E.  Mooberry,  chief  of  the  New  Jersey 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Col.  McCormick  in  his  address  de¬ 
clared  that  the  first  act  of  a  dictator  is 
to  destroy  the  press.  He  said  in  part : 

“In  the  breakdown  of  all  republics 
we  find  one  common  factor,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  newspapers.  You  may  observe 
that  republics  existed  and  fell  before 
printing  was  invented,  but  if  you  will 
remember  that  when  the  Republic  of 
Rome  fell,  the  first  act  of  the  trium¬ 
virate  was  to  proscribe  Cicero,  whose 
published  speeches  made  him  as  nearly 
an  editor  as  any  ancient  could  be. 

“How  necessary  newspapers  are  to 
maintaining  republics  is  evidenced  by 
the  ferocity  with  which  the  successors 
to  republican  governments  destroy  the 
press.  How  necessary  they  would  be  to 
republics  is  foreseen  by  the  monarchies 
which  forbade  them.  The  government 
of  a  small  minority  cannot  maintain 
itself  in  the  face  of  a  united  opposition 
of  the  press. 

“If  a  government  cannot  exist  in  the 
face  of  a  united  press,  and  it  is  only  a 
tyrannous  government  that  tries  to  exist 
in  the  face  of  a  united  press,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  clear,  that  the  preservation  of 
the  press  is  the  preservation  of  the  re¬ 
public.” 

“The  press  today  is  facing  an  emer¬ 
gency  greater  than  any  which  con¬ 
fronted  it  in  its  entire  history,”  Elisha 
Hanson,  attorney  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  and 
counsel  for  the  code  authority  for  the 
daily  newspaper  business,  told  the 
Institute. 

“By  its  own  vigilance  alone,”  he  went 
on,  “can  it  be  saved  and  the  right  of 
the  people  to  a  free  press  preserved. 

“There  has  been  built  and  there  is 
still  building  in  Washington  a  great 
propaganda  machine  for  the  absolute 
control  of  all  news  concerning  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  government.  Every 
bureau  in  every  department  of  the 


in  the  last  few  months  in  Washington 
is  greater  and  more  effective  than  any 
similar  agency  which  ever  existed  in 
the  world  before.  Advertising  agencies 
have  been  employed  by  the  government, 
not  to  place  advertising  in  your  columns 
but  to  advise  the  present  administration 
how  to  sell  its  program,  its  philosophy, 


thinking  persons  to  give  thought  to  its 
many  and  varied  proposals.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  most  people  is  that  they  do 
not  have  time  to  give  thought  to  the 
myriads  of  measures  proposed  before 
those  measures  actually  are  put  into 
effect. 

"I,  for  one,  am  not  fearful  of  the 


Rutgers  University  Award  “For  outstanding  service  in  Journalism”  presented 
by  President  Clothier  (center)  to  W.  B.  R.  Mason,  Bound  Brook  Chronicle 
(left),  and  John  W.  Clift,  Summit  Herald,  at  the  New  Jersey  Newspaper 
Institute,  Oct.  8.  The  Institute  also  unveiled  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Allen 
Sinclair  Will,  founder  of  the  Rutgers  journalism  school  and  an  associate  in 
the  Columbia  University  school  of  journalism, 
to  the  people  of  this  country  through  future.  Analysis  and  consideration  of 


your  columns,  at  your  expense,  and  at 
no  cost  to  the  government  where  you 
are  concerned. 

“Trained  newspaper  and  magazine 
men,  editors  and  correspondents,  have 
been  employed  to  disseminate  this 
propaganda  through  your  columns. 
Their  work  is  not  confined  to  Wash¬ 
ington  alone,  as  sub-offices  are  being 
established  throughout  the  country  to 
further  the  purpose. 

“The  purpose  is  not  concealed.  It  is 
open  and  it  is  admitted.  The  question 
is  what  are  the  newspapers  doing  and 
what  are  they  going  to  do  about  it? 

“You  are  responsible  for  the  press 
associations  which  serve  you.  And  you 
are  responsible  for  the  correspondents 
who  write  for  you,  as  well  as  for  the 
reporters  who  gather  your  local  news. 
It  is  not  only  your  duty  but  your  obli¬ 
gation  to  require  of  these  fair,  accurate 
and  unbiased  accounts  of  our  govern¬ 
ment’s  activities.  If  they  rely  for  their 
news  wholly  upon  those  agencies  al¬ 
ready  set  up  and  in  process  of  being 
set  up  to  disseminate  the  propaganda 
now  flowing  from  Washington  and  other 
cities,  and  you  acquiesce  in  such  re¬ 
liance,  then  you  will  have  prostituted 
your  columns,  you  will,  by  the  course 
of  your  conduct,  have  violated  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  for  a  free  press, 
and  you  will  have  placed  your  news¬ 
papers  on  a  parity  with  those  of  Ger¬ 
many,  of  Italy,  and  of  Russia,  which 
print  by  direction  that  which  is  now 
offered  to  you  by  the  indirection  of 
government  propaganda. 

“The  freedom  of  the  press  embraces 
far  more  than  the  right  of  expression 
of  editorial  opinion.  It  includes  the 
right  to  gather  and  disseminate  news, 
not  subject  to  political  control,  re¬ 
straint,  or  color.  It  includes  the  right 
of  distribution.  It  is  a  right  unlimited 
in  its  scope  for  the  public  welfare.  It 
is  a  right  not  inherent  in  the  press  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  a  right  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  whose  liberty  can¬ 
not  be  held  secure  without  a  free  press. 
“The  handling  of  your  editorial  pages 


measures  proposed  will  bring  results 
satisfactory  to  most  citizens.  It  is  es¬ 
sential,  however,  that  they  be  analyzed 
and  then  considered  before  being  en¬ 
acted.  A  vigorous  attitude  by  the 
press  will  compel  this,  whatever  the  in¬ 
dividual  views  of  editors  may  be  as  to 
the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  measures  under  consideration  at 
the  moment. 

“As  long  as  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  stands  unimpaired,  the 
opinions  of  editors  cannot  be  controlled. 
It  is  of  equal  importance,  however,  that 
publishers  should,  even  if  concert  of 
action  is  necessary  to  that  end,  make 
certain  that  news  is  neither  poisoned 
nor  colored  at  the  source.  To  main¬ 
tain  freedom  of  editorial  expression 
and  the  right  to  gather  your  news  with¬ 
out  color,  bias,  or  political  purpo.se  is 
your  obligation  under  the  New  Deal  or 
any  deal.” 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Mr. 
Hanson  said,  the  press  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  “almost  continuous  attack 
by  officials  of  both  national  and  state 
governments,  and  by  both  Federal  and 
state  judiciaries.”  He  cited  numerous 
examples  whereby  the  government 
tried,  by  tax  or  law,  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  press  to  print  what  it 
wanted.  Finally  the  NRA  was  created 
by  the  passage  of  the  national  industrial 
recovery  act. 

Speaking  of  the  formulation  of  the 
newspaper  code,  he  said: 

“I  state  unequivocably  that  in  June, 
July  and  August,  1933,  the  press  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  was  united  in  a  singleness  of 


been  continually  abused  by  persons  high 
in  the  government  since  the  advent  of 
the  New  Deal,  even  though  it  was 
cooperating  whole-heartedly  with  the 
recovery  plans  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion. 

If  the  A.N.P.A.  and  other  publish¬ 
ers’  associations  had  not  been  vigilant 
and  hard  working,  he  continued,  the 
press  of  the  country  would  now  be  in 
the  hands  of  “a  political  agency.” 

Mr.  Furay,  in  discussing  “Press  Cen¬ 
sorship,”  declared  that  ‘the  world  has 
never  seen  a  time  when  the  newspapers 
were  under  so  much  censorship  as  they 
are  today.” 

This  assertion  was  based  on  first¬ 
hand  observations  made  by  Mr.  Furay 
during  a  recent  trip  around  the  world 
with  a  party  of  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers.  The  speaker  declared  that 
newspapermen  should  show  concern 
about  the  censorship  of  news  “because 
it  is  growing.” 

After  describing  varied  degrees  of 
press  censorship  in  effect  in  China, 
Russia,  Germany,  Peru  and  other  for- 
eogn  countries,  Mr.  Furay  expressed 
satisfaction  because  there  was  no  press 
censorship  in  the  United  States. 

“We  ought  to  get  down  on  our 
knees,”  he  said,  and  thank  God  that 
we  haven’t  had  censorship  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  pray  to  God  that  we  don’t 
have  it.” 

Referring  to  conditions  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Furay  said  that  the  establishment 
of  the  governments  of  Hitler  and  Mus¬ 
solini  had  been  followed  by  severe  cen¬ 
sorship  and  othef  methods  of  suppres¬ 
sing  the  press  and  also  by  the  spread 
of  propaganda. 

Censorship  and  propaganda  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  twin  evils.  Censorship  was 
termed  a  means  of  suppressing  the 
truth  and  propaganda  as  a  means  of 
poisoning  the  well  of  truth  at  its 
source. 

The  effects  of  these  twin  evils,  he 
said,  were  “devastating”  in  the  countries 
concerned. 

“If  national  advertising  in  newspapers 
is  to  be  restored  to  its  former  volume, 
it  will  have  to  prove  itself  every  step 
of  the  way,”  Mr.  West  warned  the 
publishers. 

Subjecting  newspapers  to  a  friendly 
clinical  diagnosis,  he  noted  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  press  is  suffering  from  “high  blood 
pressure,  which,  we  all  know^  is  an 
unhealthy  condition.”  By  tracing  cir¬ 
culation  figures  for  the  past  century. 
West  showed  that  according  to  the 
latest  census  there  are  one  and  two- 
fifths  newspapers  published  for  every 
family  each  week  day. 

“Now,  when  we  consider  the  num^r 
of  people  who  are  illiterate,  poor  white, 
colored  and  foreign  trash,  and  the 
countless  others  of  little  weight  in  the 
social  and  economical  scale,  not  over¬ 
looking  the  aged,  infirm,  and  those  in 
various  kinds  of  institutions,  can’t  we 
agree,  without  any  argument,  that  the 
patient’s  circulation  is  rather  alarm¬ 
ingly  high  ?” 

The  trend  away  from  the  1929  situ¬ 
ation  when  26  per  cent  of  all  revenue 
came  from  circulation  and  74  per  cent 
from  advertising  is  looked  on  by  Mr. 


purpose,  and  that  purjiose  was  to  assist  West  as  a  “healthy  trend  which  may 


government  today  has  its  ‘information  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  accuracy  States. 

division,’  the  sole  reason  for  the  exist-  --  ■  - - - - ’“*■ — “* 

ence  of  which  is  to  see  that  only  that 
news  about  its  activities  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  department  reaches  the 
public. 

“The  propaganda  machine  built  up 


our  government  in  bringing  about  a 
national  economic  recovery.  But  since 
that  was  its  purpose,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  great  majority  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  subscribe  to  every  provision 
of  the  national  industrial  recovery  act, 
insofar  as  their  business  is  concerned, 
without,  in  their  opinion,  by  such  an 
act  nullifying  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


is  just  as  essential  in  your  relationship 
to  the  New  Deal  as  an  insistence  upon 
the  reliability  of  your  news  columns. 
Not  all  that  the  New  Deal  proposes  is 
good,  nor  is  all  that  it  proposes  bad. 
(Tertainly,  it  has  issued  a  challenge  to 


A  licensed  press  is  not  a  free  press. 

“A  newspaper  which  might  be  de¬ 
nied  the  right  to  publish  because  of 
editorial  condemnation  of  a  political 
policy  is  not  a  free  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Hanson  added  that  the  press  has 


result  in  a  better  balanced  diet 
which  will  leave  the  patient  less  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  ravages  of  epidemics-  such 
as  we  are  now  experiencing.” 

Because  total  circulation  has  shown 
a  drop  of  only  approximately  10  per 
cent.  West  expressed  the  opinion  that 
“it  is  remarkable  that  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  has  helped  up  to  such  high 
levels  and  perhaps  the  fact  is  deserving 
of  the  commendation  which  Editor  « 
Publisher  gave  it  in  January  of  this 
year  in  the  following  words: 

“  ‘Haw  well  circulation  totals  are 
maintained  despite  the  battering  of 
hard  times,  with  devastating  effect 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  13,  1934 


ALEXANDER’S  SLAYING  THROWS  ALL 
CORRESPONDENTS  INTO  ACTION 


Big  Story  of  Week,  Breaking  Without  Warning,  Taxes  Facilities 
of  Every  News  Service — ^Pictures  Here  Next  Morning — 

U.  P.  Man  Carries  King 


King  Alexander’s  visit  to  early  Wednesday  by  radio  included  one 
France,  which  was  expected  to  de^  of  the  little  King  Peter  in  London,  a 
velop  only  routine  news,  smashed  into  closeup  of  Barthou  and  King  Alexander 
page  one  throughout  the  world  this  in  their  car  shortly  before  the  tragedy, 
week  to  completely  overshadow  the  a  general  Marseilles  crowd  scene,  and 
Lindbergh  trial  and  the  NRA  when  the  dying  king  slumped  down  in  the  car. 
Alexander  and  French  Foreign  Min-  In  Paris,  Seymour  Berkson,  Uni- 
ister  Louis  Barthou  were  assassinated  versal  Service  bureau  chief,  and  Stan- 
by  a  Croatian  malcontent  a  few  min-  ton  B.  Leeds  maintained  constant  tele- 
utes  after  the  Yugoslavian  monarch  set  phonic  communication  with  reporters  on 
foot  on  French  soil  at  Marseilles.  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  and  kept  the 

Because  of  the  striking  similarity  to  cables  hot  with  the  running  story  of 
several  phases  of  the  Sarajevo  slaying  developments  there,  with  eyewitness  de- 
of  Franz  Ferdinand  in  1914,  foreign  scriptions  of  the  shooting, 
correspondents  over  entire  Europe  were  From  London,  William  Hillman  sent 
pressed  into  service  to  cover  the  many  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  polit- 
complicating  angles  of  the  “Marseilles  ical  significance  of  the  murders  and  the 
Murders.”  probable  repercussions  upon  European 

Three  regular  United  Press  corre-  diplomatic  alignments  and  European 
spondents  at  Marseilles  were  covering  peace.  Thomas  C.  Watson  hastened  to 
the  arrival  of  King  Alexander  when  Cobham,  Surrey,  and  delivered  an  ef- 
the  shooting  occurred.  Two_  of  thern,  fective  human-interest  story  of  boy 
Roger  Reynaud  and  Francois  Cassini,  Prince  Peter,  suddenly  elevated  to  the 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  assassina-  throne  by  the  gunman’s  bullets, 
bon.  ,  .  ,  j  11-  Charles  L.  Flick,  Vienna  correspond- 

Reynaud  helped  to  carry  the  king  after  dashing  off  a  reaction  story 
into  the  prefecture  from  the  automo-  from  the  Austrian  capital,  caught  a  fast 
5^1-  I  ■  j  1  j  j  j  airplane  for  Belgrade  and  cabled  thence 

The  king  see^d  already  dead  reporter's  account  of  the 

when  we  carried  him  inside,  Reynaud  proclamation  of  Peter  as  king. 

a  r"  At  Rome,  W.  W.  Chaplin  contrib- 

form  and  1^-medaled.  I  noticed  two  ^ 

nn,Torm  1  assassinations  in  the  city  of  Mussolini, 

unitorm  bs  ^^c  liftco  nim  from  tnc  *  "d  !■  j* 

automobile.  He  was  unconscious  then.  *  l,  j  u-  *  ’ 

He  was  laid  on  a  couch  inside  and  a  a  graphic  story  dealing  with  the 

military  doctor  was  summoned,  who  at  repercussions  as  they  concerned  Ger- 
once  pronounced  him  dead.’’  her  southern  neighbors. 

Reynaud  and  Cassini  did  trojan  ser-  .  Berkson  s  staff  at  Pans  alM  laid 
vice  in  rounding  up  and  interviewing  copy  on  the  French  situation  and 

many  of  those  on  the  scene  and  devel-  the  viewpoint  from  that  important  diplo- 
oped  a  complete,  dramatic  picture  of  "^“c  centre. 

everything  that  occurred.  .  .  Universal  Service 

Pierre  Salamier,  of  the  Paris  staff,  (or^gn  editor,  and  his  assistant,  Fred 
meanwhile  sped  south  by  train  and  re-  ‘^IcCord,  whipped  the  main  story  into 
inforced  them  early  in  the  morning,  shape  and  coordinated  the  tremendous 
Mary  Knight  went  by  train  to  Besan-  yolufne  of  collateral  material  pouring 
con  to  pick  up  the  queen  and  accom-  their  hands  from  every  part  of 

pany  here  to  Marseilles.  Robert  Best,  Europe. 

of  the  Vienna  bureau,  hurried  to  Jugo-  A.  H.  Orhensteen,  a  regular  Inter- 
slavia  and  after  some  slight  difficulty  national  News  Service  man  who  viewed 
at  the  border  was  admitted  and  went  ^be  royal  procession  from  the  old  port 
to  Zagreb.  Marseilles  to  the  Place  de  la  Bourse, 

Henry  T.  Russell  of  the  London  where  the  assassinations  occurred,  was 
staff  went  to  Cobham  to  get  the  story  °ne  of  the  first  to  get  word  of  the 
on  Prince  Peter.  shooting  through  to  the  outside  world. 

Robert  Dowson  of  London  accom-  His  urgent  telephone  call  to  Paris,  re- 
panied  Queen  Marie  and  King  Peter  sealing  that  half  a  dozen  shots  had  been 
II  from  London  to  Paris.  fired  at  the  sovereign  and  that  King 

After  the  brief  censorship  which  had  Alexander^  had_  been  hit,  was  flashed 
been  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  assassi-  York  in  record  time, 

nation  was  lifted,  there  was  no  trans-  The  Paris  bureau  of  International 
mission  difficulty.  News  Service,  working  under  the  super- 

Almost  the  entire  European  staff  vision  of  Michael  Wilson,  then  opened 
of  the  Associated  Press  was  called  into  ^  telephone  line  to  the  prefecture  of 
action,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  the  police  in  Marseilles,  enabling  fast  trans- 
many  angles  which  shared  interest  with  mission  of  all  news  officially  an- 
the  principal  story  in  the  double  as-  nounced  from  there, 
sassination.  Correspondents  on  the  scene  like- 

AP  broke  their  story  with  a  bulletin  .  telephoned  developments  as 

at  1 1 :33  a.  m.,  saying  several  shots  sj^edily  as  they  occurred,  and  reporters 
had  been  fired  at  King  Alexander,  dispatched  to  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
This  story  was  telephoned  to  the  Paris  tcrior  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris 
bureau  by  the  Marseilles  correspondent,  obtained  further  details. 

Meanwhile,  Chief  of  Bureau  John  Yhe  moment  the  assassinations  oc- 
Evans  dispatched  Robert  Parker,  who  'burred,  special  I.N.S.  correspondents 
formerly  worked  on  New  York  Gty  "’ere  rushed  to  Belgrade  and  to  Zagreb 
newspapers  and  was  on  the  Interconti-  collaborate  with  resident  corre- 
nental  News  Desk  in  the  New  York  spondents  in  those  cities.  One  corre- 
AP  office  before  his  transfer  to  Paris  ^ondent  rushed  from  Vienna  to  the 
a  few  months  ago,  to  Marseilles  to  Yugoslavian  capital  was  unable  to  ob- 
take  charge  of  the  story  there.  short  notice,  and 

As  the  story  began  breaking,  cables  J”^de  the  long  trip  over  bumpy  roads 
were  dispatched  to  other  bureaus  for  by  automobile,  arriving  in  fast  time, 
various  angles.  The  London  bureau  ,  story  was  unique  in  that  it  e_m- 
under  Chief  of  Bureau  Frank  H.  King  braced  virtually  every  European  capital 
sifted  many  of  these,  with  a  number  called  for  enterprise  and  initiative 
of  points  filing  through  London  to  separate  sphere  of  action.  An 

New  York.  I.N.S.  correspondent  was  rushed  to 

From  Rome,  Belgrade  and  many  Cobh^,  Surrey,  England,  where  the 
other  points  were  cabled  side  stories  King  Peter  II  was  at  school^  at 

which  received  a  wide  play  in  AP  fbe  time  of  his  father  s  assassination, 
member  newspapers.  Reavis  estimates  others  dispatched  to  locate  other 
that  between  10,000  and  12,000  words  relatives  of  the  slain  monarch  in  Paris 
were  receiv^  by  cable  in  New  York  ^^d  in  London. 

in  the  24  hours  after  the  story  broke.  Radio  pictures  of  the  Tuesday 
Pictures  received  in  the  New  York  “break”  were  printed  in  New  York 
newsphoto  office  Tuesday  night  and  papers  Wednesday  morning. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  14 — American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Elditors,  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  14-15 — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers'  Assn.,  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Oct.  15-16 — California  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers'  Assn.,  16th  annual 
convention,  Clark  Hotel,  Stock- 
ton,  Cal. 

Oct.  16 — Major  Market  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  meeting,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  16-17 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  17 — Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Elxecutives'  Assn.,  meeting. 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

Oct.  17 — Agricultural  Publish¬ 
ers'  Assn.,  meeting,  Chicago. 

Oct.  18-19  —  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  annual  meeting, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19-21 — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
silver  anniversary  convention, 
Ue  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Ind. 

Oct.  22-23 — Carolinas  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers'  Association,  15th 
annual  meeting.  Cape  Fear  Hotel, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Oct.  23-24 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting,  Seneca  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  24-25 — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers'  Assn.,  meeting,  Neil 
House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  25-26 — Pacific  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Oct.  26-27 — Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  meeting,  LaSalle, 

Ill. 

Oct.  28-30 — Midwest  Classified 
Advertising  Managers'  Conven¬ 
tion,  Robidoux  Hotel,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 


N.  Y.  PAPERS  ASK  MORE 
“ACTION”  PHOTOS 


Editors  at  Fall  Meeting  Hear  Warn¬ 
ing  Against  Flood  of  Free 
Publicity — Relief  Provi¬ 
sions  Discussed 


L 

Op 


J.  J.  KARPF  PROMOTED 
BY  N.  Y.  AMERICAN 


New  Managing  Editor  Entered  Hearst 
Organization  in  1921  After  Expe¬ 
rience  on  Eastern  Dailies — Born 
in  New  York  City 


E.  D.  Coblentz,  publisher  of  the  Nezu 
York  American,  announced  this  week 
that  Jerome  J.  Karpf,  telegraph  editor, 
night  editor  and 


assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  during 
ten  years  on  the 
American-  has 
been  promoted  to 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  Karpf  was 
born  in  New 
York  City  in  1896 
and  entered  the 
Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1921  on 
the  .American  af¬ 
ter  serving  on 
several  eastern 
papers.  His  first 


Jekoue  j.  Kaspf 
newspaper  experience  was  gained  as 
police  reporter  of  the  Schnectady 
Union-Star  in  1916.  He  served  as  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  in 
1917  and  -  was  with  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Times  and  Telegram  as  re¬ 
porter.  telegraph  editor  and  city  editor 
until  1921. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct  8-^Unless  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  makes  a  fight  against  propa¬ 
ganda  publishers  are  going  to  have 
“free  publicity  by  the  yard  and  ad¬ 
vertising  by  the  inch,"  declared  Jerome 
D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  Editors 
here  today. 

Mr.  Barnum  urged  editors  to  read 
the  address  given  by  Elisha  Hanson, 
Washington  attorney  of  the  A.N.P.A, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  this  week. 

“There  is  a  wave  of  free  publicity 
coming  to  all  editors  now,’’  continued 
Mr.  Barnum.  “We  are  suckers  if  we 
allow  it  to  enter  our  newspapers.  We 
should  print  only  the  news  and  leave 
the  canned  stuff  in  the  cans. 

“Free  publicity  is  going  to  grow 
and  get  away  from  us  if  we  do  not  edit 
it  out.  The  government  is  having  a 
propaganda  agent  in  every  department 
Let  the  head  of  each  department  meet 
the  press  and  stand  or  fall  on  what 
he  tells  it. 

Recognition  of  the  need  of  more 
“action”  news  pictures,  support  for  a 
bill  to  protect  reporter  confidences  to  be 
presented  to  the  legislature  at  the  com¬ 
ing  session,  and  increased  emphasis 
upon  newpaper  editorials  were  three 
principal  projects  favored  at  the  mect- 
ing. 

The  proposed  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  institute,  planned  for  this  fall  to 
acquaint  editors  with  projects  of  local 
government  reform,  to  be  held  by  in¬ 
vitation  of  Columbia  University,  was 
postponed  for  a  year  to  avoid  any  im¬ 
plication  of  political  partisanship. 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  the  C^ 
lumbia  University  Schwl  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  who  presented  the  invitation  at  the 
Rochester  meeting  in  June,  was  pres¬ 
ent. 

Dwight  Marvin,  of  the  Troy  Record, 
told  of  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  institute. 

Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University, 
told  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
social  sciences  in  the  set-up  of  the  new 
school.  He  maintained  that  more 
women  would  be  engaged  in  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  future. 

William  H.  Harrison,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Homell  Tribune-Times,  told 
of  plans  he  is  working  out  to  make  his 
editorial  more  effective. 

Harold  W.  Sanford,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  legislaticm  to  protect  r^ 
porter  confidences,  stated  that  a  bill 
protecting  confidences  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  last  year  in  New  York,  but  fa¬ 
vored  its  presentation  to  the  coming 
legislative  session.  He  stated  the  bill 
is  now  ready  and  should  receive  the 
support  of  all  editors.  A  resolution  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  the  committee 
be  continued  and  prepare  to  introduce 
the  bill. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  of  the  Utico 
Press,  a  member  of  Governor  Ldi- 
man’s  committee  on  emergency  relief, 
asked  for  suggestions  from  editors  on 
relief.  Opinion  was  divided  on  his 
question,  “Is  public  opinion  in  your 
community  satisfied  with  the  present 
administration  of  relief  ?”  As  be¬ 
tween  work  relief  and  home  relief  a 
vote  was  entirely  for  the  former.  He 
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With  the  e.xception  of  two  years  as  ...  . 

day  editor  on  Hearst’s  Chicago  Herald  expressed  his  opinion  ^  favoring  iwb- 
and  Examiner,  he  has  been  actively  hcation  of  names  of  those  on  relief, 
identified  with  newspapers  in  New  Discussions  were  held  on  the  sub- 
York  City  ever  since  1921.  He  was  jects  of  improving  the  editorial  page, 
graduated  from  private  schools  in  New  the_  articles  of  opinionated  WashingtoB 


York  City  and  Schnectady. 


writers,  news 
headlines. 


photos,  and  “flush 


ST.  LOUIS  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  cooking  school  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  will  be  conducted  OcL 
9-12  for  the  seventh  consecutive  year  by 
Miss  Jessie  Marie  DeBoth. 


HELD  FASHION  SHOW 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  held  its  ninA 
annual  Fashion  show  at  the  Cass  Thea¬ 
tre,  Oct.  11. 
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LIVELY  DEBATE  SEEN.ON  5-DAY  REPORTS 

Opposition  to  Polachek’s  A.B.C.  Suggestion  Being  Recruited  by  Committee — “City  Within  a  City” 
Breakdown  Also  Will  Be  Discussed  at  Audit  Bureau  Meeting  in  Chicago  Next  Week 


(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 


F.  Waite,  president  of  Southern  Cali- 


CHICAGO,  Uct.  8  Sharp  differences  fornia  Newspapers,  Associated,  Los 
ot  opinion  are  expected  to  be  voiced  Angeles,  a  letter  has  been  circulated 
in  connection  with  two  propositions,  at  regarding  the  proposal  for  a  new  A.B.C. 
least,  which  are  scheduled  for  consid-  rule  to  cover  the  so-called  “City  Within 
eration  at  the  ilst  ainiual  meeting  of  ^  City”  newspaper  circulation  data, 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  here  seeking  the  support  of  smaller  news- 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Oct.  1^  19.  papers.  According  to  Mr.  Waite’s  let- 

ihe  topics  that  apparently  will  be  ol  t„,  “it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  of 
primary  interest  m  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sional  meeting  deal  with  the  recent  pro¬ 
posal  for  optional  reporting  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  on  a  tive-uay  average 
oasis,  and  the  nroposed  rule  requiring 
newsnaper  members  to  break  down  their 
circulation  in  any  city  within  the  radius 
of  a  city  zone  including  other  cities, 
where  there  are  other  newspaper  mem- 
bers. 

In  addition  to  the  topics  mentioned, 
unusual  interest  is  being  evidenced  in 
the  bureau’s  forthcoming  convention, 
marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  tiie 
A.B.C.  In  recognition  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  milestone,  several  added  features 
have  been  included  on  the  two-day  pro¬ 
gram,  signaling  the  development  and 
growth  of  advertising  in  United  States 
and  Canada  during  the  past  two  decades. 

The  convention  will  be  called  to  order 
by  President  P.  L.  Thomson  at  10  a. 
m.  Thursday,  Oct.  18,  at  which  session 
there  will  be  addresses  by  prominent 
speakers,  general  discussion  and  the 
president’s  annual  report. 

Speakers  for  the  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  session  were  announced  today  by  P.  L.  Thomson 


ing  session  were  announced  today  by  P.  L.  Thomson 

0.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  of  the 

bureau,  as  follows?  ‘he  metropolitan  newspaper  members 

Arthur  H.  Kudiier,  president  of  Er- 

win,  Wasey&  Co.,  New  York,  and  chair-  f  other  members  will  op^se 

nianofthe  boardofthe.\merican  Asso-  ‘h*:  requiring  them  to  show  their 

ciation  of  .Advertising  .Agencies.  circulation  in  these  cities.  . 

Stanley  R.  Latshaw,  president  of  A  comprehensive  outline  of  the  topics 
Butterick  Publishing  Company,  New  submitted  to  date  for  discussion  at  t  e 
York. 


forthcoming  convention,  of  interest  to 


Allyn  B.  Mclntire,  vice-president  and  newspapers  appear  as  follows  in  the 
idvertising  manager,  Pepperell  Manu-  current  A.B.C.  Bulletin: 
ucturing  Company,  Boston,  and  presi-  Mi  nicip.vuties  Within  a  Metropol- 
dent  of  the  Association  of  National  itan  City  Zone 

Advertisers.  ‘‘If  bas  been  customary  ever  since  the 

Marco  Morrow,  assistant  publisher  Audit  Bureau  was  founded  to  recog- 


Iof  the  Capper  Publications,  Topeka, 

1^. 


nize,  in  certain  localities,  that  the  city 
zone  may,  for  circulation-reporting 


Following  the  general  session.  Col.  purposes,  properly  and  reasonably  in- 
Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily  News,  edi-  elude  more  territory  than  the  corporate 
tor  and  publisher,  will  be  the  principal  city.  Those  familiar  with  such  cities 
spea'Ker  at  the  A.B.C.  luncheon  to  be  as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
held  in  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Divisional  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  the  like  readily 


“  ‘When  a  municipality  in  which 
a  member  newspaper  is  published  is  ; 
included  in  the  arbitrary  city  zone  i 
of  another  city,  each  newspaper 
published  in  the  latter  city  shall  set 
forth  its  circulation  in  the  munici¬ 
pality  arbitrarily  included  in  the 
city  zones  of  the  larger  city  and 
shall  break  down  its  circulation  in 
that  municipality  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  is  required  of  the  newspaper 
published  in  that  municipality.’  f 

“The  board  of  directors  requests  each 
of  the  divisions  interested,  namely,  the 
newspaper,  advertiser  and  advertising 
agency  divisions,  to  give  serious  and 
comprehensive  attention  to  the  proposed 
rule  at  the  coming  convention  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  officially  advise  the  board  of 
the  division’s  attitude  toward  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

Ai'eracinc  Newspaper  Circulation 
ON  Fi\’e-Day  Basis 
“The  board  of  directors  has  ordered 
placed  on  the  agenda  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  a  petition  from  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  to  rescind  Chapter  B,  Article  II, 
Section  11  of  the  Bureau’s  by-laws  and 
rules  and  substitute  therefore  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  ‘All  daily  new'spapers  shall 
have  the  optional  privilege  of  re¬ 
porting  daily  average  circulation  on 
a  five-day  week  basis.  If  the  five- 
day  average  is  reported  it  shall  be 
indicated  on  the  report  as  ‘Daily 
Average — Five  Days.’  In  such 
cases  the  Sixth  day  circulation  shall 
be  reported  separately  in  the  next 
adjoining  column  under  the  head¬ 
ing  ‘  Sixth  Day  Average.’  Pro¬ 
vided  that  when  over  a  period  of 
three  (3)  months  the  average  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  daily  paper  is,  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  week,  fifteen 
per  cent  (15%)  in  excess  of  or 
below  the  average  of  the  other  five 
days  of  the  week,  the  separation  of 
the  report  into  ‘Daily  Average — 
Five  Days’  and  ‘Sixth  Day  Aver¬ 
age’  shall  be  compulsory  and  not 
optional.  Circulation  reports  on 
editions  published  on  legal  holidays 
may  be  omitted  at  the  option  of  the 
publisher.’ 

“The  publisher  is  of  the  opinion  that 


“It  is  suggested  that  this  rule  be 
amended  so  that  6:(X)  .A.M.  would  be 
changed  to  9:(X)  A.M.  and  6:00  P.M. 
would  be  changed  to  9:00  P.M. 

“Paragraph  (b)  of  the  same  section, 
article  and  chapter  reads : 

“  ‘Newspapers  most  of  whose 
production  is  betw’een  the  hours  of 
6:00  A.M.  and  9:00  P.M.,  but 
which  have  one  or  more  editions 


V.  H.  PoLACHEK  C.  F.  Waite 

going  to  press  outside  those  hours, 
the  aggregate  number  of  copies  in 
such  editions  being  more  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  production, 
shall  have  their  totaUcirculation  set 
up  in  a  column  headed  simply  with 
the  hour  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
day  and  of  the  last  edition,  thus, 

‘from . A.M.  to . P.M.” 

“The  suggestion  for  amendment  is 
that  6:00  A.M.  be  changed  to  9:(X)A.M. 

“Paragraph  (c)  of  the  same  section, 
article  and  chapter  reads: 

“  ‘Newspapers  most  of  whose 
production  is  between  the  hours  of 
6:00  P.M.  and  9:00  A.M.,  but 
which  have  one  or  more  editions 
going  to  press  outside  those  hours, 
the  aggregate  number  of  copies  in 
such  editions  being  more  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  production, 
shall  have  their  total  circulation  set 
up  in  a  column  headed  simply  with 
the  hour  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
day  and  of  the  last  edition,  thus, 
‘from . P.M.  to . A.M.” 

“The  suggestion  for  amendment  is 
that  6:00  P.M.  be  changed  to  9  P.M. 
“Chapter  C,  .Article  II,  Section  3  of 


Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  the  like  readily  tbe  proposed  rule  would  benefit  adver-  the  Bureau’s  rules  now  reads 


meetings  will  be  held  Thursday  after-  recognize  that  there  are  certain  areas  tisers  by  giving  a  truer  picture  of  the 
noon,  beginning  at  2  o’clock.  Friday  otitside  the  political  boundaries  of  these  circulation  figures  shown  in  Paragraph 
will  be  devoted  to  general  sessions,  dur-  metropolises  which  are  quite  as  much  8  of  Bureau  reports.  He  also  believes 
:ng  which  directors  will  be  elected,  ‘city,’  in  every  sense  except  government,  the  proposed  rule  would  enable  publish- 


fcsolutions  adopted  and  other  business  as  those  areas  actually  within  the  mu- 


ers  to  effect  economies  in  operation  by 
eliminating  unusual  expenditures  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  Saturday  issues  in 


kransacted.  nicipal  limits.  eliminating  unusual  expenditures  in  con- 

I  It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  “But  this  practice,  while  not  criti-  nection  with  their  Saturday  issues  in 
of  former  A.B.C.  directors,  together  cized  in  itself,  has  given  rise  to  another  an  attempt  to  protect  their  average  cir- 
with  those  publishers,  advertisers  and  problem.  In  some  of  these  so-called  culation  figures. 

idvertising  agency  executives  who  “city  zones’  of  metropolitan  cities  there  “The  management  of  the  Bureau  in 
joined  the  bureau  in  1914  and  are  still  are  smaller  municipalities  that  have  submitting  the  petition  to  the  board  of 
raemliers,  will  be  present,  according  to  their  own  local  daily  newspapers.  While  directors  stated  that  while  in  principal 
President  Thomson,  who  has  extended  these  latter  do  not  pretend  to  compete  the  propsed  rule  is  sound  and  might 
»  special  invitation  to  them  to  attend  with  the  metropolitan  papers  in  all  the  in  some  cases  present  a  better  picture 
ind  help  celebrate  the  bureau’s  20th  latters’  city  territory,  the  metropolitan  than  a  six-day  average,  provision  would 
birthday.  papers  do  compete  with  the  smaller  have  to  be  made  for  taking  care  of  the 


That  there  will  be  a  determined  effort  papers  in  the  latters’  ‘city  zones.’ 


extra  expense  involved,  which  would 


Jo  defeat  the  proposal  of  V.  H.  Pola-  “The  small  paper  is  required  to  set  be  considerable. 

Rek  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  for  the  up  in  Bureau  reports  its  average  net  Morning  and  Evening  Newspapers 


tive-day  average  plan,  which  would  per-  paid  circulation  in  its  own  municipality,  “A  newspaper  member  recommends 
our  separate  report  for  the  sixth  day,  but  the  metropolitan  paper  is  not  re-  that  the  rules  pertaining  to  the  division 
»as  indicated  last  week  with  the  circu-  quired  to  show  what  circulation  it  has  between  morning  and  evening  news- 
jj(.  lition  of  a  letter  to  A.B.C.  members  by  in  that  same  municipality,  if  the  latter  papers  be  revised, 
f  j  a  committee  of  newspaper  publishers  happens  to  be  included  in  the  metropol-  “Chapter  B,  Article  II,  Section  12(a) 
and  association  secretaries.  This  com-  tian  city  zone.  reads  as  follows: 

wittee  is  composed  of  Edward  H.  But-  “Our  publisher  members  operating  in  “  ‘Circulation  figures  for  news- 


“A  newspaper  member  recommends 


Mittee  is  composed  of  Edward  H.  But-  “Our  publisher  members  operating  in 
{.  Itr,  Buffalo  News;  Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  these  smaller  cities  contend  that  this 
sub-  Constitution;  W.  E.  Macfar-  is  not  just,  as  it  makes  it  possible  for 

igt,  Chicago  Tribune;  J.  Noel  Macy,  the  metropolitan  paper  to  claim  ‘cover- 
ton  ««tchester  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  age’  of  the  smaller  town  without  its 
York;  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  actual  circulation  there  being  checked, 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News;  S.  R.  Winch,  while  the  paper  published  in  the  smaller 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  William  town  must  show  exactly  what  it  has 
Hardy,  secretary,  Pennsylvania  News-  in  the  town  and  submit  to  audit  of  its 
»per  Publishers’  Association,  and  figures. 

uanston  Williams,  secretary.  Southern  “The  following  rule  has  been  formu- 
•'Cwspaper  Publishers’  Association.  lated  to  meet  the  views  of  the  protes- 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  C.  tants : 


“  ‘Circulation  figures  for  news¬ 
papers  98  per  cent  of  whose  total 
production  is  printed  between  the 
hours  of  6  :(X)  A.M.  and  9 :00  P.M., 
shall  be  set  up  in  Paragraph  8  of 
Publisher’s  Statements  and  Audit 
Reports  in  a  column  headed  ‘Eve¬ 
ning.’  Circulation  figures  for  news¬ 
papers  98  per  cent  of  whose  total 
production  is  printed  between  6:00 
P.M.  and  9:00  A.M.  shall  be  set 
up  in  said  paragraph  in  a  column 
headed  ‘Morning.’  ’ 


“  ‘  Predate  Editions,  i.e.,  editions 
of  evening  newspapers  carrying  the 
following  morning  date  line,  shall 
not  be  segregated  from  the  other 
editions  but  shall  be  combined  in 
Paragraph  8  with  the  total  circula¬ 
tion,  but  where  such  predate  edi¬ 
tions  are  published  a  reference 
mark  shall  be  carried  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  total  circulation  in 
Paragraph  8  referring  to  a  foot¬ 
note.  This  footnote  shall  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  total 
includes  predate  edition  or  editions 
and  shall  state  where  detail  about 
such  predate  editions  may  be  found. 
Also,  in  the  paragraph  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  time  and  quantity  of  edi¬ 
tions  predate  editions  shall  be  so 
marked.’ 

“The  recommendation  was  received 
that  this  rule  be  amended  to  read: 

“  ‘Editions  of  evening  papers 
carrying  the  following  morning 
date  line  shall  be  shown  in  the  par¬ 
agraph  devoted  to  press  time  as 
■predates.’ 

“  ‘Editions  of  morning  papers  sold 
on  the  streets  of  the  city  zone  of 
the  publication  before  9:30  o’clock 
of  the  evening  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  paper  shall  be  designated  as 
bull-dog  editions  in  the  paragraph 
devoted  to  press  time.’ 

Inducements  to  Employes 
“The  newspaper  form  prior  to  April 
1,  1933,  when  the  new  form  was  made 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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RAIN  COULDNT  DETER  BUYING  THRONG 


Pirtorial  proof  that  newspaper  advertising  pays.  Twenty-five  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  spare  brought  one  of  the  largest  crowds  in  history  to  a  one-day  sale  at 
Ravniond's  Oct.  6.  Photo  shows  buyers  storming  the  store,  and  in  a  driving  rain. 


WITH  the  information,  “Unkle 
Eph  Sez  Heze  Kuminter  Town 
Agin !”  blazed  in  large  letters  over  a 
newspaper  campaign  in  Boston  dailies 
that  totaled  more  than  25  full  pages  of 
advertising  copy,  Raymond’s  Syndicate 
of  Boston,  featured  the  sixteenth  semi¬ 
annual  sale,  one-day  duration  only,  of 
their  famous  “Uncle  Eph’s  Day.” 

This  sale  gives  conclusive  proof  that 
newspaper  advertising,  generously  ap¬ 
plied,  can  and  does  “pack  them  in.” 
The  results  brought  in  by  the  25  pages 
will  come  very  close  to  establishing 
another  record  sales  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  store.  Saturday,  Oct.  6, 
the  day  of  the  sale,  dawned  bleak  and 
dismal.  A  steady  downpour  of  rain 
continually  throughout  the  day  offered 
a  tremendous  handicap.  In  spite  of  this 
the  crowds  stormed  Raymond’s  from 
the  early  opening  hour  until  the  store 
closed  that  night.  An  indication  of  the 
jam  that  resulted  was  in  the  woman’s 


clothing  department,  where  two  long 
lines,  each  line  of  more  than  50  people 
each,  waited  to  pay  their  money  and 
have  their  purchases  wrapped. 

Last  year  Frank  P.  Dorr,  manager 
of  the  company,  dropped  all  other 
forms  of  advertising  in  favor  of  the 
newspapers,  with  the  exception  of  a 
broadcast  the  night  before  the  sale  by 
Uncle  Eph  in  person  over  a  local  radio 
station.  This  was  retained  this  year. 
In  this  year’s  newspaper  campaign  one 
Boston  newspaper  was  not  used.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  advertising  manager, 
this  was  done  because  the  Globe  re¬ 
fused  to  give  the  store  the  second  and 
third  pages  of  the  first  section.  The 
advertisement  in  question  would  have 
run  from  eight  to  ten  pages,  taking  up 
much  of  the  first  section.  The  Globe 
refused  the  two  pages  in  question  on  the 
grounds  that  one  of  the  large  department 
stores  had  reserved  those  pages  the  year 
around. 


SPANISH  REBELS  SHOT 
AT  NEWSPAPERMEN 


CorreapondenU  Tell  of  Harrowing 

Experiences  in  Covering  Revolt 
— One  Was  Forced  to  Take 
Arms  Against  Invaders 

Censorship  and  bullets  obstructed  the 
work  of  foreign  correspondents  cover¬ 
ing  the  revolt  in  Spain  over  the  past 
weekend. 

One  of  the  most  harrowing  experi¬ 
ences  of  writers  is  that  related  by  En¬ 
rique  Riestra,  United  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Austurias.  He  was  at  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  civil  governor  of  Aus¬ 
turias  when  the  rebels  attacked.  As 
the  fight  grew  hot  a  gun  was  forced 
into  his  hands  and  he  was  compelled  to 
assist  in  the  defense  of  the  building. 
The  attackers  were  driven  qff  with 
heavy  casualties  while  the  defenders  had 
no  casualties. 

Forced  to  telephone  much  of  his  news, 
Rex  Smith,  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Madrid,  had  established 
contact  with  London.  He  described  his 
petition,  sitting  next  to  a  groundfloor 
window  of  the  bureau’s  offices,  phoning 
a  story  of  the  battle  in  the  street  outside 
while  he  watched  it. 

Bullets  had  been  whizzing  by  Mr. 
Smith’s  window.  The  rebels  were  fleeing 
before  machine  gunners.  He  had  seen 
four  men  fall  in  the  street,  struck  by 
bullets.  Then  the  telephone  line  went 
dead. 

During  an  anxious  two  hours  efforts 
were  made  from  London,  Paris  and 
Rome  to  reach  Madrid.  \\'hen  finally 
London  got  through,  Mr.  Smith  said, 
“All’s  quiet  now,  the  street  has  been 
cleared.” 

Questioned  as  to  why  the  line  had 
been  cut  off,  he  laconically  replied: 
“Censorship.” 

Still  another  harrowing  experience 
was  related  by  Francisco  Fernandez  of 
the  United  Press  who  was  held  prisoner 
in  a  doorway  for  two  hours  while  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire  and  return  fire  of  snipers 
swept  the  street. 

The  Havas  (French)  News  Agency 
filed  formal  protest  with  the  French 
Embassy  Oct.  8  in  Madrid  after  Span¬ 
ish  troops,  harassed  by  sniping  rebels, 
raked  the  Havas  office  with  rifle  fire. 

The  penthouse  apartment  of  Jay 
Allen,  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xcu’s,  was  fired  on  Oct.  8.  Sev¬ 
eral  bullets  passed  through  the  living 
room  where  he  was  working. 

Also  working  in  the  residence  were 
Edmund  Taylor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Leland  Stowe.  .Vcw  York  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent.  They,  too,  es¬ 
caped  harm. 

Later  an  army  officer  searched  Mr. 
Allen’s  apartment  on  the  ground  that 
there  had  been  sniping  from  the  roof. 
Mr.  .Allen’s  strong  protest  was  of  no 
avail. 

Thomas  .A.  Loayza.  International 
News  Service  correspondent  at  Madrid- 
was  caught  between  the  cross-fire  of 
troops  and  rebels.  He  risked  his  life 
to  rush  news  to  London  and  New  York. 
Loayza.  veteran  of  more  than  one 
Spanish  revolution,  told  an  exciting 
story  of  his  adventure  which  ended: 

“Today  we  are  working  in  compara¬ 
tive  quiet  in  the  press  building — but 
with  a  big  Ixjokcase  backed  against  the 
street  window — for  stray  shots  can  still 
be  heard  in  the  distance.” 

Edward  Hunter,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  International  News  Service  in 
Paris,  sent  to  Spain  during  the  recent 
left  Wing  revolution,  was  released  from 
a  military  prison  at  San  Sebastian  Oct. 
10,  he  advised  his  Paris  office. 

Hunter  was  taken  into  custody  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  San  Sebastian  police. 

The  police  were  listening  in  on  the 
wire  when  Hunter  called  his  Paris 
office  and  owing  to  their  faulty  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English,  misinterpreted  the 
conversation  when  Hunter’s  bureau 
chief  in  Paris  asked  him  concerning 
erroneous  reports  in  the  Paris  press 
that  thousands  of  lives  had  been  lost  in 
the  revolt. 


BULLETINS  BRING  PROTEST 

S.N.P.A.  Member  Objects  to  Distribu- 
tion  of  Pamphlets  on  New  Deal 

An  exchange  of  letters  recently  be¬ 
tween  Frank  Daniels,  treasurer  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C)  News  and  Observer, 
and  Cranston  Williams,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  revealed  that  Mr. 
Daniels  is  opposed  to  the  S.N.P.A.’s 
distribution  of  bulletins  on  “The  News¬ 
papers  and  the  New  Deal.”  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association. 

Mr.  Daniels  said  the  information  in 
the  bulletins  “was  probably  not  com¬ 
piled  by  the  P.  N.  P.  .A.  but  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Republican  Campaign  Commit¬ 
tee.”  “To  my  way  of  thinking,”  Mr. 
Daniels  said,  “the  S.N.P.A.  was  not  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  political  organization.” 

Mr.  Williams,  who  declared  this  was 
the  only  objection  received,  said  the 
S.N.P.A.  “is  not  out  to  pass  judgment 
on  political  matters,”  but  added  he  felt 
it  was  beneficial  for  members  “who 
sympathize  with  the  New  Deal  and  are 
supporters  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  affecting  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  it  might  be  to  send  out 
propaganda  in  support  of  the  New 
Deal.” 

Mr.  D'aniels  answered:  “I  think  that, 
having  sent  out  information  contrary 
to  the  Roosevelt  policies,  it  would  also 
be  a  good  plan  to  send  out  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side,  namely,  ‘What 
Has  the  New  Deal  Done  for  the  News¬ 
papers,’  which  I  believe  will  show  that 
all  the  newspapers  are  far  better  off 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.” 

The  letters  were  printed  in  the 
S.N.P.A.  bulletin. 


HOUSING  UNAGE  GROWS 

Official*  Report  1,224,650  Lines 

Have  Been  Placed 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W.\sHixGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  9 — The 
linage  counted  on  modernization  adver¬ 
tisement  clippings  which  have  reached 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  has  passed  the  mark  ol 
1,224.650. 

This  report  covers  928  newspaper 
issues,  a  per  issue  record  of  1,320  agate 
lines,  or  94  inches,  or  4.7  columns. 

Much  ingenuity  in  treatment  of  the 
subject,  in  layouts  and  in  developing  tie- 
ups  with  concerns  in  various  industries 
and  trades  is  reflected  in  the  clippings. 


WILSON  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

C.  L.  Wilson,  publisher  of  the  Wake¬ 
field  (Neb.)  Republican,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Interstate  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  at  its  annual  three- 
day  convention  at  Sioux  City,  la.  Other 
officers  elected  were  Robert  O.  Scha- 
ber,  Hudson  (S.  D.)  Hudsonite,  vice- 
president;  H.  L.  Peck,  Randolph  (Neb.) 
Times-Enterprise,  secretary;  Ray  A. 
Smith,  Akron  (la.)  Register,  treasurer, 
and  A.  W.  Johnson,  Fulda  (Minn.) 
Free  Press,  director.  O.  L.  Brownlee, 
editorial  writer  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Tribune,  was  toastmaster  at  the  annual 
banquet.  T.  M.  Beardsley  of  Kingsley 
(la.)  News-Times  won  the  association’s 
golf  trophy  for  the  third  consecutive 
time. 


WADE  WERNER  HERE 

Wade  Werner,  chief  of  the  .Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Vienna,  arrived  recent¬ 
ly  in  this  country  for  a  visit.  He  spent 
some  time  in  California  with  relatives, 
and  expects  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago  this  week. 


N.  Y.  GUILD  CONFERS 
WITH  NEWHOUSE 


Preliminary  Meeting  Held  with  Pub* 

litker  of  L.  1.  Pres*  and  with 
Italian  Publisher — Plan  for  In¬ 
creasing  Dues  I*  Dropped 

A  preliminary  conference  between  S. 
I.  Newhouse,  publisher  of  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press,  Jamaica,  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  was  held  this  week 
with  a  view  toward  effecting  a  contract 
The  guild  picketed  the  Press  last  July, 
but  a  compromise  was  reached  through 
the  intermediary  offices  of  Mayor  I^- 
Guardia  of  New  York. 

Members  of  the  guild’s  executive 
committee  met  this  week  with  Generoso 
Pope,  publisher  of  Corriere  D’Atnerica, 
to  request  that  he  install  a  five-day 
week  and  to  ask  him  about  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  Alphonse  Tonieppi,  of  the 
staff,  and  chairman  of  the  daily’s  guild 
chapter.  The  guild  asserts  he  was  fired 
for  guild  activities ;  the  publisher  says 
he  was  let  go  for  incompetency  and 
for  purposes  of  economy.  Further  con¬ 
ferences  are  scheduled. 

The  guild  held  a  further  meeting 
with  Scripps-Howard  officials  last  week 
in  the  matter  of  a  contract  with  the 
World-Telegram.  Points  on  the  guild’s 
program  were  discussed,  and  further 
meetings  will  be  held. 

Since  the  membership  of  the  guild 
has  placed  itself  on  record  as  disap¬ 
proving  the  recently  announced  plan  of 
assessing  members  one  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  in.stead  of  the  flat  $1  rate  (50 
cents  for  those  earning  $25  a  week  or 
less),  this  plan  has  been  dropped,  Mil- 
ton  Kaufman,  executive  editor  of  the 
guild,  said  this  week.  A  penalty  of 
25  cents  for  the  first  month  dues  are 
unpaid  and  10  cents  a  month  thereafter 
has  been  placed  in  force.  This  has 
served  to  accelerate  collection  of  dues, 
Mr.  Kaufman  said. 

The  guild  is  continuing  its  picketing 
of  the  Staten  Island  Advance  plant, 
concentrating  on  mass  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  picketing.  The  guild  is  fighting 
to  win  the  reinstatement  of  Alexander 
Crosby,  discharged  news  editor. 

Joseph  D.  Rooney,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  editor  of  The 
Guild  Reporter,  organ  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  has  left  newspaper 
work.  "The  permanent  full-time  ^itor 
authorized  by  the  national  convention 
has  not  yet  been  appointed,  and  Jon¬ 
athon  Eddy,  national  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  is  in  charge  at  present.  The  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  issued  twice  a  month. 

The  Guild  Reporter  told  this  week  of 
the  dismissal  of  Stanley  J.  Worris  from 
the  Newark  Star-Eagle  staff,  which  he 
had  served  seven  years.  Worris  re¬ 
ceived  $455,  amounting  to  three  months’ 
pay,  with  his  dismissal  notice.  The 
payment  of  this  sum  followed  an  agree¬ 
ment  made  several  months  ago  be¬ 
tween  the  Newark  Guild  and  Paul 
Block,  publisher,  in  which  the  publisher 
agreed  to  remunerate  released  employes 
on  a  basis  of  length  of  service.  In 
other  dismissals  the  Star-Eagle  has 
lived  up  to  the  agreement,  the  Reporter 
said,  but  the  amount  paid  Worris  is 
the  largest. 


WRITERS  MUST  PAY  FEE 

The  tin;e-honored  privilege  of  news¬ 
paper  reporters  to  search  court  docu¬ 
ments  will  be  denied  under  a  new  rul¬ 
ing  made  in  Calgary  last  week.  In 
future,  reporters  at  the  courthouse  will 
have  to  pay  the  usual  search  fee  if 
they  want  to  see  documents  filed  in  any 
one  case,  either  civil  or  criminal.  No 
reason  was  given  for  the  new  order, 
but  it  was  understood  to  have  comt 
from  the  attorney  general’s  department 
Edmonton. 


NEW  SHOPPING  NEWS 

J.  B.  Higdon,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Exprtsi 
and  Evening  News,  has  launched  » 
weekly  shopping  news  venture  in  Sa* 
Antonio. 
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UNCENSORED  PRESS  IN  SAAR  FIGHTS 
FORCES  OF  NAZI  DICTATORSHIP 

Opposition  Papers  Urge  Status  Quo  With  League  of  Nations 
Control  as  Plebiscite  Date  Nears — Nazis  Chcurge  French 
Money  Finances  Some  Journals 
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By  CLAUDE 

SAARBRUECKEN — This  city  today 
is  the  scene  of  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  newspaper  situation  in 
the  world.  As  the  administrative  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Saar  Valley  and  the  only 
city  in  Europe  where  the  forces  of  a 
Fascist  dictatorship  are  being  fought  in 
the  open  by  an  uncensored  press,  Saar- 
bruecken  provides  the  ideal  arena  for 
a  newspaper  fight,  together  with  a 
somewhat  accurate  indication  of  the 
amount  of  opposition  that  has  been 
forced  out  of  the  picture  in  the  “new” 
(Jermany, 

The  Saar  is  as  fully  German  as  any 
city  on  the  other  side  of  the  northern 
border.  The  group  referred  to  here 
as  the  “opposition”  is  a  faction  of  anti- 
Nazis  who,  were  it  not  for  the  presence 
of  Hitler  in  Berlin,  would  be  as  much 
in  favor  of  reunion  with  the  Fatherland 
as  the  National  Socialists  themselves. 
Thus  the  press  situation  is  to  a  large 
degree  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
censorship  policies  of  the  Third  Reich 
and  the  Saar  opposition,  far  from  advo¬ 
cating  union  with  France,  is  pressing 
the  choice  of  status  quo  (continuation 
of  League  control)  as  the  only  insur¬ 
ance  against  a  further  expansion  of 
fascism  in  Europe.  The  tremendous 
loss  of  prestige  which  the  Nazis  would 
suffer  were  the  plebiscite  to  go  against 
them  both  serves  to  make  the  Hitler 
forces  more  ready  to  resort  to  violence 
here  than  anywhere  within  Germany 
and  gives  added  importan  .e  to  the  Saar 
opposition  as  the  last  stronghold  of  a 
free  press  in  German-speaking  Europe. 
And  as  the  date  for  the  plebiscite  draws 
nearer,  the  Hitler  forces  are  fast  learn¬ 
ing  how  uncomfortable  a  bedfellow  an 
anti-fascist  press  can  be. 

The  unreliability  of  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  available  forbids  their  quotation, 
but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume,  at  this 
stage  in  the  debate,  that  the  status  quo 
papers  are  read  by  fully  as  many  people 
as  the  Nazi  organs.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that,  prior  to  the  selection 
of  Hitler  as  Chancellor  of  Germany, 
Saarbruecken  presented  a  fairly  typical 
European  newspaper  scene  with  the 
usual  number  of  party  organs,  each 
pressing  its  own  shade  of  opinion.  The 
Nazis  themselves  changed  this  aspect 
when  their  Saar  district  organization, 
the  “Deutsche  Front,”  started  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  paper  under  that  title.  At  the 
same  time  steps  were  taken  in  Berlin 
to  buy  up  the  controlling  shares  of  two 
of  the  largest  Saar  papers:  the  Saar- 
bruecker  Zeitung,  formerly  a  National 
Lil^ral  paper,  and  the  Saar  Landes- 
Zeitung,  formerly  a  Catholic  or  Center- 
ist  organ.  All  three  papers  are  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  German  capital,  and 
while  openly  maintaining  separate  plants 
in  this  city,  are  in  reality  edited  by  the 
same  people. 

The  status  quo  publications,  of  which 
there  are  five  worth  mentioning,  find 
their  circulation  and  support  within  va¬ 
rious  groups  of  Catholics,  Communists, 
Social  Democrats  and  other  minor  anti- 
Nazi  factions,  who  dare  secretly  to  con- 
fribute  to  their  upkeep.  Naturally  the 
Deutsche  Front,  convinced  that  status 
po  is  another  way  of  saying  control  by 
France  through  the  League  organiza¬ 
tion,  insists  that  the  money  for  these 
papers  is  of  French  origin.  There  is 
■to  way  of  proving  or  disproving  the 
accusation  at  this  time.  A  list  of  the 
papers  is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Neue  Saar  Post  (Catholic). 

(2)  Volkstimme  (ScKial  I^mocrat). 

(3)  Arbeiter-Zeitung  (Communist). 

(4)  General-Anzeiger  (Autonomist, 
anti-Prussian  with  Catholic  tenden¬ 
cies). 

(5)  Freiheit  (a  socialist  paper, 
*hich  is  frequently  seen  on  newsstands 
n  Paris  and  London  and  also  boasts  of 
a  large  secret  circulation  within  Ger- 
nany). 

Practically  every  one  of  these  oppo- 


O.  WITZE 

sition  papers  takes  pride  in  using  the 
word  “Independent”  in  its  fight  against 
Hitlerism  so  few  miles  from  other 
cities  where  the  press  has  lost  all  its 
former  rights.  “Unabhangige  Tages- 
zeitung  fiir  christliche  und  deutsche 
Kultur”  (Independent  Daily  Paper  for 
Christian  and  German  Civilization) 
reads  one  typical  form  head.  The  pro- 


Striking  front  page  of  Deutsche  Front, 
Hitler  organ,  printed  Aug.  25,  the  day 
before  the  huge  Nazi  rally  at  Coblentz. 
The  ear  at  upper  left  says  “Only  140 
More  Days”  until  the  plebiscite. 

Nazi  papers,  far  from  using  the  word 
in  their  headline,  are  directly  fighting 
to  have  it  as  “verboten”  here  as  within 
the  Third  Reich  itself. 

The  editors  of  the  opposition  papers, 
while  having  suffered  no  actual  violence 
at  this  writing,  are  daily  being  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  more  or  less  secret  parts 
of  the  Nazi  organization  within  the 
territory.  That  the  terrorism  is  being 
directed  from  Berlin  was  conclusively 
proven  only  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
the  League  administrative  office  raided 
the  Deutsche  Front  and  found  traces 
of  correspondence  on  the  subject.  The 
editor  of  one  status  quo  organ,  who  in¬ 
cidentally  received  both  his  education 
and  newspaper  training  in  the  United 
States,  has  found  himself  forced  to 
make  his  home  on  the  other  side  of 
the  French  border,  even  commuting  to 
the  other  country  for  his  midday  meal. 
His  paper  is  having  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  with  its  circulation  in  the  country 
districts  because  of  the  number  of  dis¬ 
tributors  who  have  been  bought  or 
scared  out  of  their  jobs  by  the  Nazi 
workers.  The  paper,  which  has  been 
in  existence  since  early  last  May,  rep¬ 
resents  a  real  example  of  newspaper 
idealism  and  is  printed  on  a  set  of 
dilapidated  presses  brought  here  for  the 
purpose  from  an  abandoned  plant  at 
Metz. 

Another  opposition  editor,  himself  a 
refugee  from  Germany  and  formerly 
a  prominent  Social  Democrat  in  the 
Reich,  has  actually  had  threats  made 
against  his  life  within  the  past  few 
days.  The  most  recent  was  in  the  form 
of  a  photo  of  himself,  superimposed 
on  a  black  swastika  and  attached  to  a 
note  reading:  “You  Red  Dog.  We 
have  given  you  a  year  to  change  your 
views,  but  you  have  laughed  at  friendly 
propositions,  and  that  is  enough.  You 
must  have  the  same  fate  as  the  other 
clouts.  Soon  you  shall  feel  it.  Heil 
Hitler !” 

The  Nazi  publications  naturally  feat¬ 
ure  stories  from  within  Germany,  giv 

ing  a  rosy  picture  of  the  situation 


that  country.  Economic  subjects  are 
apparently  being  dealt  with  by  a  staff 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of  misin¬ 
terpreting  statistical  information,  pic¬ 
tures  of  “Der  Fiihrer”  adorn  every 
issue  and  office  window,  and  “experts” 
produce  quantities  of  material  on  the 
history  of  the  basin  to  prove  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  German  claims.  All  this 
seems  to  be  entirely  without  regard  for 
the  main  arguments  of  the  opposition, 
which  are  not  directed  against  Ger¬ 
many  but  against  the  Fascist  govern¬ 
ment  there. 

On  Aug.  25  the  Deutsche  Front  pro¬ 
duced  a  special  edition  commemorating 
the  Saar  demonstration  of  the  next  day 
at  Coblentz  dated  “Am  Tag  Von  Ehren- 
breitstein”  and  featuring  a  photo  of 
Hitler,  giving  the  Fascist  salute,  that 
covered  the  entire  front  page.  Some 
indication  of  the  character  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  issue  is  given  by  such  titles 
as  “War  with  Gold  Bullets,  French 
Politics  in  the  Saar,”  “A  Land  in  Fet¬ 
ters,”  and,  for  the  athletic  interest, 
"In  the  Saar  Lives  German  Sport.”  The 
“ear”  of  the  front  page  on  that  issue 
said,  "Only  140  days  more”  and  with 
every  issue  this  figure  is  being  cut  by 
one  day  as  the  time  for  the  plebiscite 
approaches. 

Both  Nazi  and  opposition  editors  fol¬ 
low  the  foreign  press,  especially  British 
and  _  American,  for  indications  of  an 
opinion  in  support  of  their  viewpoints. 
Every  daily  paper  in  Saarbruecken  car¬ 
ries  at  least  half  a  page  of  quotations, 
carefully  selected  and  translated,  from 
New  York,  London,  Paris  and  Geneva 
publications.  This  interest,  incidentally, 
parallels  that  displayed  within  Germany 
itself_  today,  where  the  commonest  lam¬ 
entation  heard  by  visiting  foreigners 
concerns  the  criticism  the  country  is 
receiving  in  the  newspapers  of  other 
nations. 

One  of  the  sidelights  of  the  press 
feud  is  seen  before  the  book  stores  in 
the  streets  of  Saarbruecken.  A  large 
flood  of  literature  debating  the  issue  of 
the  plebiscite  has  arisen,  but  no  shop 
proprietor  is  safe  doing  business  in 
books  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  result  is  that  rival  stores  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  contest  of  persuasive  window  dis¬ 
plays  that  include  ever>ihing  in  print 
to  support  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
press  sends  hawkers  to  sell  papers  in 
front  of  the  shops,  and  large  knots  of 
people  continually  gather  along  the 
main  avenues  to  compare  headlines  and 
book  titles. 


NEW  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
FORMED  BY  OSBORN 


Frank  H.  Meeker  and  Joseph  R. 
Scolaro  Taken  Into  Firm — List 
of  Papers  Represented  Re¬ 
mains  Unchanged 


ARNOLD  LEAVES  GOSS 

Everett  M.  Arnold,  who  has  been 
eastern  representative  of  the  Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Company  for  nearly  13  years, 
this  week  joined  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Press  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales.  Mr.  Arnold  is 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University  and 
has  been  in  the  printing  press  business 
since  1920.  The  Greater  Buffalo  Press 
does  a  general  printing  business,  and 
in  addition  prints  the  Sunday  comics 
and  magazine  sections  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Syracuse  Herald  and 
Philadelphia  News. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Oct.  8 — Formation  of  a  new 
organization  known  as  Guy  S.  Osborn, 
Scolaro  &  Meeker,  Incorporated,  pub- 


Guv  S.  Osborn 


Frank  Meeker 


Joseph  Scolaro 


$1,650  FOR  OLD  PAPERS 

Twenty-two  volumes  of  the  old 
London  Gazette,  dating  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1665  to  1727,  brought  $1,650  in 
private  sale  to  a  New  York  collection, 
Oct.  7.  In  excellent  condition  because 
they  were  printed  on  hand-made  linen 
paper,  the  volumes  were  formerly  the 
property  of  Thomas  L.  Elder.  Con¬ 
taining  an  invaluable  collection  of  offi¬ 
cial  records  of  the  history  of  England 
and  her  colonies,  the  bound  files  drew  a 
record  price  for  a  set  of  old  news¬ 
papers. 


THOMAS  INHERITS  $2,000,000 

A  two  million  dollar  trust  fund  left 
by  his  grandfather,  a  southern  railroad 
man,  now  becomes  the  property  of  21- 
year-old  Samuel  R.  Thomas,  New 
York,  son  of  Edward  R.  Thomas,  the 
late  financier,  sportsman  and  one-time 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph.  Young  Thomas  reached 
majority  Oct.  7.  He  has  been  receiving 
in$3,5(X)  a  month. 


Ushers’  representatives,  was  announced 
here  today  by  Guy  S.  Osborn,  president 
of  the  new  firm,  with  offices  in  Chicago, 
New  York  City,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis. 
There  will  be  no  change  in  the  news¬ 
papers  represent¬ 
ed  by  this  group 
in  either  the 
Chicago ,  or  New 
Ji’ork  offices,  it 
was  stated. 

The  new  setup 
brings  Frank  H. 
Meeker,  former 
advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  and  more 
recently  a  pub¬ 
lishers’  represent¬ 
ative,  into  the 
Osborn  organiza¬ 
tion,  along  with  Joseph  R.  Scolaro,  who 
has  been  manager  of  the  Detroit  office 
for  a  number  of  years.  Under  the  new 
arrangement,  other  officers,  beside  Mr. 
Osborn  as  president,  are : 

Grey  Sullivan,  vice-president,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Mr.  Meeker,  vice-president.  New 
York;  Mr.  Scolaro.  vice-president,  De¬ 
troit;  Guy  A.  Osborn,  secretary,  and  J. 
Donald  Scott,  treasurer,  both  of  Chi- 

*^^T^e  personnel  of  both  the  former  Os¬ 
born  and  Meeker  organizations  continue 
as  before.  The  new  setup  marks  the 
first  time  the  Osborn  organization  has 
gone  actively  into  the  eastern  territory. 
Mr.  Meeker  has  developed  in  the  past 
two  years  his  own  organization  in  the 

Mr.  Osborn,  as  head  of  Guy  S.  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  veteran  Chicago 
special  representatives,  having  begun  his 
advertising  career  in  1893,  as  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  staff. 
In  1899,  he  was  permitted  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  to  obtain  other  newspapers  to  rep¬ 
resent  in  the  western  national  field.  He 
maintained  offices  as  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Madison  and  Dearborn 
streets  for  30  years  before  moving  to 
his  present  location  at  360  N.  Michigan 
Ave.  Both  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Sco¬ 
laro  have  ^en  associated  with  Mr.  Os¬ 
born  for  the  past  17  years. 

$150,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Basing  the  action  on  disclosures  of 
asserted  county  extravagances  in  the 
equipment  of  the  new  General  Hospital, 
published  this  year  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Illustrated  Daily  News,  a  li^l  suit  for 
$150,000  damages  w’as  filed  in  Superior 
Court  against  the  newspaper  last  week 
by  Fred  J.  Wilson,  electrical  equipment 
supply  company  official. 

FOREIGN  WRITERS  MEET 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents.  New  York,  began  its 
winter  series  of  weekly  luncheons  Oct. 
11.  The  first  luncheon  was  in  honor  of 
Harold  Butcher,  London  Daily  Herald, 
who  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
around  the  world. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  13,  1934 


WASHINGTON  WRITER  S.  F.  Chronicle  Cited  for  Contempt  in 
.  Murt^r  Case;  Editors  Deny  Charges  „ 

Chicago  Tribune  Corre.pondent  o  AN  FRANCISCO,  Oct.  10-The  5an  story  had  appeared  and  that  newspapers  „  Erma  Perham  Proet« 

Dropped  After  Supreme  O  Francisco  Chronicle,  the  Chronicle  for  50  miles  around  had  “turned  night  ' 

Court  Decision  Fuhlishing  Company,  Chester  H.  Row-  into  day”  in  an  endeavor  to  confirm  the  GeU  Interest 

-- — —  ell,  editor,  and  W.  D.  Chandler,  nwn-  story.  (5/>rcto/ lo  Editor  &  Publisher) 

(Sz-rcio/io  Editors  Publisher)  ag,ng  editor,  were  Cited  for  criminal  “it  does  not  look  like  due  diligence  Ct  Louis.  Oct.  11— Elmer  G.  Mar¬ 


ti.  S.  Gardner,  Chairman  of  Board; 
E.  G.  Marshuts  New  President, 
Mrs.  Erma  Perham  Proets 
Gets  Interest 


IStecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  11 — Elmer  G.  Mar- 


CTJ  n  r*  in  Tti»  . . .  n  uocs  uui  iwiv  Hivv.  L7CI.  11 — i:.iiiicr  VJ.  iviar- 

WASHINGTON  u  u,  uct.  itf— inc  contempt  of  the  California  State  Su-  ^vas  exercised,”  commented  Chief  Jus-  ghutz,  who  joined  the  Gardner  Adver- 
Supreme  Court  ot  the  United  States  „reine  Court  Oct.  5  for  publication  of  tiro  Waste,  “to  determine  whether  the  To  as  armnnt  executive  six  vear. 


Supreme  Court  ot  the  United  States  preme  Court  Oct.  5  for  publication  of  tice  Waste,  “to  determine  whether  the  rising  Co.  as  account  executive  six  years 

this  week  refused  to  disturb  a  raiding  ^  .storv  Sept.  10  asserting  that  the  court  information  in  the  article  was  true.  I  _ 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  had  reached  a  decision  to  grant  David  am  pestered  by  telephone  calls  on  all 

of  Columbia  which  declared  that  ser-  l.amson  a  new  trial.  important  cases.  A  word  to  the  Chief 

vice  of  process  in  a  civil  action  on  the  i  he  citation  is  founded  upon  affi-  Justice  would  have  brought  prompt  in-  ^  B 

Washington  correspondent  of  a  news-  davits  of  Chief  Justice  William  H.  formation  that  no  decision  had  been  T  ^  J 

paper  published  elsewhere  does  not  Waste  and  B.  Grant  Taylor,  clerk  of  reached.” 

bring  the  publisher  before  the  Court.  the  court,  which  are  identical  in  pre-  Justice  Preston  at  this  point  remarked 

By  refusing  to  grant  a  writ  of  cer-  senting  the  court’s  view  of  the  effect  ^o  Attorney  Roche : 
tiorari  calling  for  the  record  in  an  of  publication  of  the  Lamson  story,  “According  to  your  affidavit  it  would 

action  brought  by  John  H.  Layne  and  set  Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  9,  at  ten  appear  you  were  looking  for  a  scoop 

against  the  Tribune  Company,  pub-  o'clock  for  hearing.  and  were  afraid  to  investigate  because 

Usher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  high  The  Taylor  affidavit  carries  a  pre-  might  find  out  it  was  incorrect.” 
cost  put  an  end  to  Layne's  libel  action  amble  in  which  it  is  recited  that  on  Preston  then  added  “the  writer  and 

which  has  been  pending  for  about  three  ^ept-  10,  the  day  of  publication,  the  publisher  knew  they  were  giving  out  in- 

years.  Lamson  case  was  pending  in  the  court,  formation  before  any  finality  in  the  case  I 

Layne,  now  an  attorney  in  the  Bureau  "as  undetermined  by  that  court.’’  b^en  reached.”  .  Gabdxer  Mrs.  Erma  Proetz 

of  Internal  Revenue,  was  secretary  to  After  making  a  ten-point  summary  of  Roche  explained  that  the  Chronkle  has  been  promoted  from  vice-presi- 
former  Congressman  Edward  Dennison.  article,  the  affidavit  again  says  that  not  verify  its  information  be-  ,  '  .  nresident  of  the  company. 

The  ex-legislator  was  indicted  for  “such  statements  were  and  each  of  j-ause  the  day  it  was  published  was  a  h  S  Gardner  who  has  been  presi- 
violation  of  the  prohibition  laws  and  was  false  at  the  time  they  were  holiday.”  This  brought  an  interruption  .  ^  h  or- 

because  of  his  advocacy  of  dry  legisla-  Published.  ’  u  r-u  •  .  from  Chief  Justice  Waste,  who  declared  ^^ency  smce^^^ 

tion  and  suppo.sed  anti-Saloon  League  ,  further  says  that  the  Chronicle  ^hat  the  court  always  has  some  member  _ elected 

backing,  the  indictment  was  widely  pub-  editors  named  caused  publica-  gy^n  on  holidays.  ^  ^he  newly 

licized.  In  the  Tribune’s  story,  Layne  position  that  there  created  office  of 


Mrs.  Erma  Proetz 


also  was  named  as  indicted  according  throughout  the  state  and  it  makes  a  some  doubt  as  to  the  qualification 

to  his  complaint,  although  he  was  rat  publication  to  a  vast  number  ^he  court  to  determine  contempt  in 

involved  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  matter  in  and  about  San  branct^  the  case  and  that  in  any  event  contempt 

of  fact.  »  a  iiiaucr  ^.here  the  cham^rs  of  the  Supreme  ^y^^  proved  in  the  absence  of  a 

Filing  suit  for  $75  000  damages  are  located.  ,  ,  ,  .  showing  of  malice,  or  intent  to  em- 

Layne  had  process  servedbn  the  S  •  barrass  the  court.  He  said  further  the 

of  the  Tribune’s  Washington  Bureau.  Ch;onrck“‘^story*^reHSg 'To  ’  LamsoT  "fs  .susceptible  to 

This  was  done  on  the  thenrv  that  th»  story  relating  to  Lamson.  more  interpretations  and  inti- 

Tribune  by  maintaining  an  office  here  i  **“*^^’  said  that  David  ^^ated  that  the  court’s  interpretation, 

is  "doing  buTfnSr  in  the  District  of  f  murdering  his  j^at  it  subjected  the  body  to  distrust 

Columblf”  lSSi  Statutes  Srmh  ser^  '"'T  Stanford  canyus  last  year  by  necessity  a  true  one.  Asso- 

vSe  of  procesT^  anv  Tgent^f  a  condemned  row  of  ^jate  Justice  Preston  touched  upon  the 

vice  oi  process  on  any  agent  of  a  for-  Quentin  penitentiary,  would  be  granted  of  the  article  “You  don’t  tell  us 

‘’“siness  in  the  a  new  tHal  on  several  points  raised  ilforSiU”  he 


E.  G.  Marshutz 


District. 


chairman  of  the 
board. 

The  controlling 
interest  in  the 
company,  which 
has  been  held  by 
Mr.  Gardner,  is 
now  held  equally 
by  him,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shutz  and  Mrs. 
Erma  Perham 
Proetz.  Mr. 
Gardner  will  con- 


on  appeal. 


where  vou  got  this  information,”  he  .  •  u  t  i 

said,  -it  looks  as  if  you  would  rather  'r'. 


On  the  newspaper’s  motion  the  ser-  The  Chronicle  and  its  editors  denied  fflrp  vnnr  mediVine  than  tell  us”  office,  and  the  three  will  direct  the 

ce  of  nror^^cc  xetoc  . . *  take  >our  meoicine  man  leu  us.  nniinVc  r^f 


^ce  of  process  was  quashed  by  the  to  the  court  at  the  hearing  that  they 
^•sj^ct  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court,  were  in  contempt  in  publication  of  the 
which  held  that  the  gathering  of  news  Lamson  story. 

and  its  transmission  to  the  main  office  Sitting  en  banc  in  a  room  crowded 


court  contended  the  article  was  false  in  .  ‘M*--  Marshutz  entered  the  advertising 
its  entirety,  the  source  of  the  informa-  of  the  war,  having 

.  . . .  a  fit  anH  Hid  ^en  a  captain  in  the  air  service.  For 


-..U  us  iransmission  to  tne  mam  office  bitting  en  banc  in  a  room  crowded  at  issue,  and  did  in  me  air  service,  ror 

in  Chicago,  was  not  doing  business”  with  attorneys  and  newspapermen,  the  £all  within  the  domain  of  contempt.  years  he  was  head  of  his  own  com- 


within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  court  heard  answers  of  Chester  H.  ..i  j  bow  vou  can  expect  us  to  P^^y,  and  for  two  years  served  as  yice- 

Layne  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  Rowell,  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  and  bold  you  innocent  unless  you  reveal  the  President  of  Chappelow  Advertising 

this  ^int  and  the  lower  court  was  sus-  W.  D.  Chandler,  managing  editor,  and  ^^yree  confirming  the  good  faith  of  the  Company.  On  June  1,  1928.  he  joined 

tamed,  whereupon  he  filed  his  applica-  was  to  take  the  case  under  submission  answers  of  the  respondents”  Preston  Gardner  Company  m  the  ca^city 
tion  for  certiorari,  seeking  review  in  upon  filing  of  authorities  Thursday.  replied  '  account  executive,  later  becoming  a 

the  highest  court  of  the  land.  He  was  The  individual  defendants  who  were  jon’t  know  the  source  and  I  don’t  “  vice-president, 

one  of  several  hundred  applications  de-  with  the  Chronicle  were  not  in  to  tbe  source,”  said  Roche.  ^  Perham  Prratz  joined  the 

nied  as  the  fall  term  opened  this  week,  court,  but  were  represented  by  attorneys  jbe  respondents’  attorney  said  the  court  Gardner  Company  Aug  1,  1923,  as  an 

- Theodore  J.  Roche  and  Percy  E.  ,vas  act^g  as  complain^t,  judge  and  executive.  In  1924,  her  second 

HEARST  AT  WHITE  HOUSE  >  .  jurv  in  the  case,  but  that  he  was  willing  advertising,  she  won  a  Harvard 

-  In  their  answers  both  Rowell  and  {o  rest  the  case  on  the  authorities,  call-  Award  for  the  excellence  of  her  vvork 


HEARST  AT  WHITE  HOUSE 


After  Visit  With  President,  Seys 
Business  Is  Going  to  Recover 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washi.ncton,  D.  C..  Oct.  9— Busi- 


Chandler  admitted  responsibility  for  the  ing  into  question  the  court’s  qualifica-  she  w^  simi- 

pubhcation,  although  the  former  was  tion.  to  which  he  added  a  final  denial  of  honored  with  her  second  Harvwd 

absent  from  the  city  at  the  time  and  did  contempt  or  of  intent  to  commit  con-  Award,  and  apm  19-7  with  a  Aird 

not  see  the  story  until  after  publication,  tempt.  award.  She  holds  the  record  of  being 

The  answers  otherwise  are  similar  and  _  ouly  individual  to  receive  three 

set  forth:  First,  that  the  article  was  REORGANIZATION  APPROVED  H^vard  Awards. 


The  answers  otherwise  are  similar  and 


ness  is  going  to  recover  and  is  going  to  set  forth:  First,  that  the  article  was  REORGANIZATION  APPROVED  H^vard  Awards. 

^  encouraged  to  recover,  William  Ran-  published  in  good  faith  and  rested  upon  jbe  Hawlev  Pulp  and  Paper  Com-  o 

dolph  Hearst  said  today  after  his  over-  »  conviction  of  its  truth;  Second,  denial  granted  an  order  Ort  2  per-  Proetz  has  been  m  charge  of  creatm 

nstrU*  ^4.  4k-  tin  TT  .  iUof  *1,^  o«.4BVi.rR  H**"/  « <12)  ^rdiiicu  <111  ui uci  ^  fnr  the  rnmnanv  and  will  rnn. 


night  visit  at  the  White  House  on  the  indicated  the  newspaper  mUUng^it^to"rLrgan?ze^  pfan  J^^***^  company,  and  will  con-  m 

President,  ‘’fd  sources  of  information  not  open  to  jublnitted  to  all  Its  security  holders  S'l\'a"ve  new‘'TSivrresran\1^  h. 
The  publisher  emphasized  that  he  could  °  public  pner-  orovisions  of  the  national  bank-  executive  responsibility. 

.y inching  about  my  visit  with  the  ^ STAFFS  ENTERTAINED 

“The  Government  cannot  continue  the  information  graced  an  order  temporarily  continu-  r  f n'V  ^ 

forever  spending  the  people’s  monev  in  “"‘f^rlying  the  story  came  from  a  mem-  f  be  comoanv  in  oossession  of  all  its  and  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Daily  Post- 

so  wholesale  a  manner  IndLd  hTun  ber  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  per-  Tribune,  together  with  their  wives,  la 

not  much  loneer  secure  the  rnnnAv  ♦  connected  with  the  court;  Fifth,  ^  ^  ^  ■  kt*  r  ^  were  honored  by  the  publishers  of  the 

spend  unlesl  ft  gilT  to  ScklT«  ‘hat  the  article  was  published  advisability  of  continuing  the  newspapers  recently  at  the  seventh 

tbn.  Xh  is  ..ntTfnJ,KiT»‘'h  "ith  the  intent  of  reflecting  upon  the  Possession.  employes’  banquet.  Georg.  „ 

“So  businesB  tniiet  An  u  integrity  of  the  court  or  of  interfering  Grandon,  Gazette  publisher,  was  toast-  « 

of  emplovST^  ^  the  administration  of  justice  or  of  ,  RE-ELECTED  Other  sjieakers  were  D.  W.  _ 

I  have  said  refiVv#.  ^  o’ost,  as  exposing  the  court  to  public  disfavor.  .  Associated  Press  members  of  Wash-  Grandon,  senior  member  of  the  pui>- 

“Conditions  art-  imn.-  The  affidavits  signed  by  Rowell  and  Idaho  have  re-elected  Charles  lishing  firm,  and  Preston  F.  Grandon.  tj. 

The  r)oveX.fnf  N  Chandler  said  that  the  Chronicle  “acted  B  \\  elch,  editor  and  general  manager  Post-Tribune  publisher.  One  hundrel 

work  It  in  Rood  faith”  and  that  the  publishers  of  the  Tacoma  News-Tribune,  chair-  pigbt  people  attended. 

buiS;  un  It  ^  ‘  '*  “h^d  confidence”  in  the  source  of  the  "lan  of  their  association.  The  fall  - 

uuiias^up^Dusiness.  .  information.  meeting  was  held  in  Seattle  recently.  UBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 


dnnt  ^  judiciously  At  the  opening  of  the  hearing  Chief  The  publishers  accepted  the  invitation  The  Los  Angeles  Times  committed 

UA/IJC.  V _ iir_  A_  _•!  .1  .  .t  •  r\f  Wivfivc  *c1xor  r\f  fViA  b«i  «  •  .  ew*  -r  t  .  rr  •  _ _ !.i,b 


Tho  /-I  J  .LI-  Justice  Waste  said  that  it  was  the  posi-  Rufus  W<^s,  puHisher  of  the  ^o  liW  against  Tom  I^testoff  in  print- 

iiic  only  cioud  on  the  horizon  is  tion  of  the  court  that  th.- l  amsnn  artirG  Wenatchee  Daily  World,  to  meet  in  an  article  “And  Now  the  Sheep- 


on  the  horizon  is  tion  of  the  court  that  the  Lamson  article  Wenatclh’e  Daily  World,  to  meet  in  jng  an  article,  “And  Now  the  Sheep- 

^11  of  reckle  "^t  *  .  ^  was  false.  He  added,  however,  that  it  ''  enatchee  next  year.  nien  are  Fighting  the  Fishermen,”  « 

“R.,t  tf*  extremists.  ^as  understood  that  a  decision  is  not  its  magazine  section  in  February,  1931 

•ional  nn  1  president  s  cuormous  per-  handed  down  until  at  least  four  mem-  HOST  TO  CARRIERS  a  Los  Angeles  jury  ruled  last  week 

hie  so  T  •  !i^  ^  sure,  enable  hers  of  the  court  have  concurred  in  a  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  in  returning  a  verdict  for  the  defendant 

IS  sound  judgment  to  prevail.”  decision,  and  the  decision  has  been  carrier  boys  in  Bayonne  were  guests  of  The  plaintiff,  captain  of  a  fishing  boat 

vuif-  followed  Mr.  Hearst  as  recorded.  the  newspaper  at  a  theatre  party  re-  charged  that  the  article  chargrf 

a  White  House  guest,  lunching  with  the  Chief  Justice  Waste  also  complained  cently.  Donald  Banks,  Bayonne  branch  with  being  a  sheep  thief,  and  ask« 

President  Tuesday,  Oct.  9.  that  he  had  been  “pestered”  on  the  tele-  manager,  was  in  charge.  $30,000  damages. 
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The  time  has  come 


•  •  •  the  walrus  said 
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I  AM  sitting  in  my  Adv.  office 
thinking  of  practically  nothing,  when  who 
crashes  in  but  Mr,  Walrus.  At  least  the  old 
gentleman  had  a  mouser  like  a  walrus,  and 
could  have  passed  for  such. 

“Hump!  Steel!  Who  says  steel  is  an 
economic  barometer?”  he  snorted  down 
his  snoot.  “Did  you,  personally,  ever  buy 
any  new  steel?  Didjur  neighbor  ever  go  on 
a  steel  spree  and  come  staggering  home 
with  a  load  of  malleable  castings  or  a  lot  of 
bessemer  billets?” 

I  remembers  you  have  to  humor  a 
Walrus,  especially  when  they  are  tusking 
at  the  mouth,  so  I  says  politely  enough, 
“What  the  hell  kind  of  barometer  do  you 
suggest?” 

“Hose,”  he  gesticulates.  “Hose  is  the 
great  index  to  the  American  gal.  Did  you 
know  U.  S.  hosiery  factories  this  year  are 
shipping  103,920,000  pairs  of  hose  a  month, 
against  52,260,000  pairs  two  years  ago?  So 
what?  So  the  American  gal  is  stepping  out 
again.  A  99%  increase  in  two  years  shows 
she’s  going  places,  night  clubbing,  theater- 
ing,  hey-heying.  A  girl  doesn’t  buy  new 
hose  to  sit  at  home,  or  am  I  goofy?” 

“Sounds  plausible,”  says  I  discreetly, 
meaning  the  former  and  not  the 
latter. 

“Look  at  Sanitary  Plumbing! 

Have  you  a  better  clue  to  a  nation’s 
economic  condition  than  the  state  of 
its  sanitary  plumbing?  Well,  let  me 


tell  you  that  in  this  year  of  1 934  the  factories 
are  shipping  289.3%  niore  bathroom  acces¬ 
sories  than  in  the  same  time  in  1932.  A 
country  with  a  surplus  for  the  bathroom  has 
gelt  for  the  grocer  and  a  drachma  for  the 
druggist.” 

I  am  now  thinking  may  be  the  Walrus 
has  something  on  the  ball,  so  I  starts  to  light 
a  groom’s  cigar. 

“Stop,”  he  grunts.  “How  many  cigars 
did  the  American  people  light  last  July? 
I’ll  tell  you.  Exactly  404,456,000  cigars — 
and  that’s  official.  Business  is  puffing,  so  to 
speak.  And  you’d  really  ought  to  know  that 
us  Americans  go  in  for  40,000,000  pounds  of 
snuff  per  annum,  spend  8300,000  on  buggy 
whips,  and  make  75,000,000  marbles!” 

“Thisisa  big  country,”  I  offered  brightly. 

“Bigger  and  getting  better,”  corrected 
the  encyclopediac  gate-crasher.  “The 
Arthur  Murray  Dancing  School  has  just 
enrolled  its  50,000th  student,  and  through¬ 
out  the  nation  three  million  people  are 
spending  $50,000,000  learning  to  dance. 
Tea  is  steaming — with  September  sales 
of  the  Jewel  Tea  Company  21.3% 
ahead  of  last  year.  And  chain  store 
sales  are  unchained  again.  In  the  first 
eight  months,  twenty-four  chains  had 
sales  of  $1,1 17,596,516,  up  15%  from 
1933.  And  the  dog-food  business  is 


barking  fifty  million  bucks  per  annum! 
Now  aren’t  these  unorthodox  indices  more 
significant  than  steel?” 

Hows  about  New  York?”  I 
answered  a  question  with  likewise. 

“Swell — see  maids’  uniforms,”  he  chor¬ 
tled.  “Did  you  know  sales  of  maids’ 
uniforms  by  New  York  department  stores 
are  running  16%  ahead  of  last  year?  When 
more  New  York  maids  buy  more  uniforms 
it  means  more  maids  have  jobs^  and  when 
folks  have  more  maids  it  means  they  have 
more  means!” 

“Yeah,”  I  agreed,  “but  how  do  you 
get  the  surplus  shekels?” 

He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  dignity, 
which  was  plenty.  “The  time  has  come,” 
the  Walrus  said,  “to  advertise — particularly 
in  The  News.  News  October  cash  customers 
numbered  more  than  1 ,550,000  daily,  over 
2,300,000  Sunday,  two  fresh  altitude  records 
for  the  North  American  continent.  Its  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  is  currently  the  highest  in 
fifteen  years.  And  its  advertising  cost  is 
scraping  along  on  a  sub-bottom  all  its  own. 
And  let  me  whisper  a  secret.  If  advertisers 
are  wise  enough  to  do  something  about 
The  News,  the  things  it  does  to  their  sales 
are  simply  uniquely  unique  as  well  as  quite 
remarkably  remarkable.” 


The 
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CHICAGO  DRIVE  TO  SELL  GAS  HEAT 
STARTED  ADVERTISING  “BATTLE” 

Utilities  Defend  Highly  Competitive  Copy  on  Basis  of  Quick  Job 
to  Be  Done — Coal  and  Oil  Firms  Have  Retaliated  in 
Paid  Space  and  Contest  Is  Bitter 

(5/>ec»a/ to  Editor  &  Publisher)  this  gigantic  task.  Few  coupons  have 

Chicago,  Oct.  8 — when  the  gas  been  used  to  get  inquries,  and  no  special 
companies  of  this  metropolitan  area  attempt  is  made  to  wrestling  with  the 
were  faced  with  the  urgent  need  of  in-  stock  objection,  "It’s  too  expensive,”  in 
creasing  gas  consumption,  as  a  result  of  the  newspaper  ads.  The  newspapers’ 
a  pipe  line  contract  made  before  the  big  job,  in  the  eyes  of  the  utility  corn- 
depression  and  effective  Jan.  1,  1935,  pany,  is  to  influence  public  opinion  and 

which  will  materially  step  up  the  gas  bring  about  general  acceptance  of  the 

supply,  they  turned  to  newspaper  adver-  idea  "heat  by  gas.”  Combined  with  this 
tising  as  the  major  weapon  of  their  in-  central  theme  is  the  much-discussed 
tensive  drive  to  introduce  "gas  heat”  trial  proposition,  which  states  in  part: 
to  the  public.  "To  prove  that  every  home  can  now 

Use  of  large  newspaper  display  space  afford  to  heat  with  gas.  we’ll  install  it 
boldly  to  create  new  thought  patterns  in  in  your  present  furnace  or  boiler  at 
the  public  mind  and  thereby  establish  our  expense.  You  can  try  it  one  month, 
new  standards  of  house  heating  values,  two  months,  a  year.  If  within  the 

has  proven  highly  successful  in  what  is  first  year  you  find  you  don’t  like 

generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  ex-  gas  heat,  we’ll  remove  it  at  our  ex¬ 
tensive  year-around  newspaper  advertis-  pense  and  replace  your  former  heating 
ing  campaign  ever  undertaken  by  a  util-  equipment  in  good  workmanlike  order, 
ity  to  influence  public  opinion  and  buy-  While  you  are  tr>  ing  it  you  pay  only  a 
ing  habits.  This  has  been  the  experience  small  rental  during  the  nine  heating 
to  date  of  the  gas  heating  division  of  months — only  $3  a  month  for  the  bur- 
the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Com-  ner  in  the  average  home.  When  you 
pany.  Public  Service  Company  of  Nor-  decide  to  keep  gas  heat,  the  rental  you 
them  Illinois  and  Western  United  Gas  have  paid  applies  on  the  purchase  price 
and  Electric  Company,  after  more  than  of  the  equipment.  The  rental  charge  is 
a  year  of  continuous  advertising  effort,  included  with  the  bill  for  the  gas  you 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  use.” 
highly  competitive  features  of  this  most  With  the  close  of  the  first  winter  sea- 
pretentious  undertaking  in  which  a  pub-  son  after  the  campaign  got  underway, 
lie  utility  is  dramatically  endeavoring  to  the  gas  company  interspersed  its  general 
induce  home  owners  to  use  gas  heat  by  selling  copy  with  testimonial  advertise- 
making  them  dissatisfied  with  their  old  ments.  These  testimonials  were  not 
heating  plants.  It  is  true  the  gas  com-  paid  for. 

panics  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  com-  Although  the  “battle”  is  still  waging 
peting  fuel  interests,  including  the  coal  fiercely,  with  coal  merchants,  oil  heater 
and  coke  merchants  and  oil  heater  con-  and  burning  oil  distributors,  each  taking 
cerns.  So  bitter  is  the  struggle,  the  up  the  cudgel  to  defend  themselves  from 
Iwal  situation  has  been  termed  in  adver-  the  bludgeoning  attacks  of  the  gas  com- 
tising  circles  as  "the  battle  of  fuels.”  pany’s  full-page  smashes,  the  utilities 
In  order  to  clearly  understand  what  have  made  definite  progress  to  date, 
the  gas  company  is  aiming  at  with  its  Whereas  there  were  about  6,000  homes 
twice-a-week  newspaper  advertisements  heated  by  gas  when  the  campaign  star- 
of  full  page  and  1,500  line  size,  it  should  ted,  there  are  now  more  than  23,000 
be  remembered  the  utility  company  is  gas-heated  homes  in  the  Chicago  metro¬ 
seeking  to  do  in  a  short  period  of  time  politan  area.  During  August  of  this 
what  normally  might  take  10  to  15  year,  the  people  of  the  Chicago  region 
years  to  accomplish  by  ordinary  mer-  purchased  more  than  4,000  gas  heating 
chandising  methods.  The  gas  company  units — of  which  the  majority  were  burn- 
must  make  the  public  dissatisfied  with  ers  for  converting  residential  heating 
its  old  heating  equipment.  It  must  plants  to  gas.  In  September,  the  three 
make  dramatic  appeals  as  to  the  con-  companies  reported  2,184  central  heat- 
venience  of  gas  heat.  It  must  do  every-  ing  plant  installation,  4,160  unit  heaters, 
thing  possible  to  impress  the  public  circulating  heaters  and  gas  steam  radi- 
with  the  thought  that  “everybody  is  ator  installations, 
installing  gas  heat”  and  that  the  "big  In  addition  to  the  six  daily  newspa- 
swing”  is  to  this  “modern  fuel.”  There-  pers  in  Chicago,  the  companies  are  us- 
in  lies  the  basis  for  the  stiff  competitive  ing  52  foreign  language  papers,  30  corn- 
tone  of  the  advertising  copy  and  the  munity  weeklies  and  about  50  suburban 
subsequent  “rebuttal”  arguments  of  the  dailies. 

coal  and  oil  dealers.  Although  the  gas  companies  will  not 

'Directing  attention  to  the  part  news-  give  the  newspapers  entire  credit  for 
papers  are  playing  in  this  drive,  which  this  remarkable  sales  job,  their  attitude 
was  started  in  July,  1933,  after  the  gas  towards  this  medium  is  expressed  in 
heating  rate  had  been  reduced  to  ap-  that  the  greatest  bulk  of  their  advertis- 
proximately  one-half  the  1931  rate,  it  ing  appropriation  is  being  spent  in  news- 
is  stated  the  primary  purpose  of  news-  papers,  according  to  Paul  A.  Jenkins, 
paper  copy  is  to  “soften  up”  the  pros-  advertising  manager  of  the  gas  heating 
pects  for  the  370  salesmen  engaged  in  campaign.  He  pointed  out  that  news- 


First  in  America 

The  observer  leads  in  circulation  ALL  newspapers. 
Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  largest  newspaper  between  Richmond 
and  Atlanta  and  Washington  and  Birmingham.  The 
Observer  occupies  the  unique  position  of  being  the  only 
morning  newspaper  in  AMERICA  published  in  a  city  of 
less  than  100,000  population  having  a  circulation  of  more 
tiian  55,000  <laily  and  more  than  57,000  Stmday.  The  Ob¬ 
server  leads  all  newspapers,  both  Morning  and  Evening,  in 
the  two  states  in  volume  of  advertising  carried  each  year. 
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Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


paper  advertising  is  the  backbone  of 
this  extensive  undertaking,  with  radio, 
car  cards  and  billboards  serving  merely 
as  supplementary  media.  The  adver¬ 
tising  is  placed  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
Lord  and  Thomas  advertising  agency. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  BARRED 

Federal  Judge  George  A.  Welsh  in 
United  States  District  Court  on  Oct.  9 
warned  Philadelphia  newspapers  to  re¬ 
frain  from  editorializing  on  the  case  of 
Frank  McGlone,  reputed  czar  of  the 
motor  truck  racket,  and  12  others  being 
tried  on  conspiracy  charges  in  Judge 
Welsh’s  court.  “There  shall  be  no 
editorial  comment  on  this  trial  until 
after  the  verdict,”  the  Federal  jurist 
remarked  as  the  case  got  under  way. 
The  men  on  trial  are  charged  with  at¬ 
tempting  to  dominate  the  motor  freight 
business  by  strong-arm  methods,  there¬ 
by  restricting  and  obstructing  interstate 
commerce. 

PAPER  UNDER  OPTION 

Roland  R.  Vandegrift,  recently  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Director  of  Finance,  has 
retired  as  publisher  of  the  Stockton 
(Cal.)  Independent.  Control  of  that 
paper  has  been  taken  over  by  C.  M. 
Wheeler,  formerly  of  Denver,  and 
Frank  Schroder,  formerly  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  under  an  agreement  which  gives 
an  option  to  purchase  the  property, 
which  expires  Nov.  1.  The  present 
management  consists  of  C.  M.  Wheeler, 
publisher;  Frank  Schroeder,  editor,  and 
Harry  R.  Butler,  general  manager. 
Former  Publisher  Vandergrift  is  now 
operating  a  mining  property  in  Butte 
County.  California. 


511  COLUMNS  OF  ADVERTISING 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  published  a  newspaper  con¬ 
taining  511  columns  of  paid  advertising 
distributed  through  158  pages  of  news 
and  features.  Not  since  Nov.  10,  1929, 
has  any  Philadelphia  newspaper  carried 
so  much  business,  the  paper  stated.  (Dn 
that  date  the  Inquirer  published  530 
columns  of  paid  advertising.  Linage  in 
the  Inquirer’s  Oct.  7  issue  was  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  Local  display,  303 
columns;  national,  97  columns;  auto¬ 
motive,  17  columns;  and  classified,  93 
columns. 

DEFENDER  CASE  APPEALED 

The  management  of  the  Chicago  De¬ 
fender,  Negro  newspaper,  has  applied 
the  decision  of  the  Chicago  Regional 
Labor  Board  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  Washington,  where 
the  case  is  now  up  for  final  decision. 
The  Chicago  board  had  previously 
given  a  decision  in  which  the  Defender, 
charged  with  locking  out  its  mechani¬ 
cal  department  employes,  was  ordered 
to  reinstate  all  former  employes,  plus 
back  pay  for  time  lost  effective  from 
June  16  to  July  23,  1934. 

TEAM  PUBUCITY  BANNED 

In  a  move  to  check  the  rising  trend 
of  business  men  and  industrial  plants  to 
promote  their  products  with  free  news¬ 
paper  publicity  by  sponsoring  athletic 
teams  bearing  trade  names,  executive 
of  the  three  Toledo  dailies  the  Blade, 
the  News-Bee  and  the  Times  last  wedi 
decided  to  ban  the  use  of  trade  name 
on  their  sports  pages. 


PHIUlOELPmA 


WORCESTER  JEWELER  SMASHES 
TWENTY-YEAR  SALES  RECORDS 

Telegram-Gazette  Advertising  Used  Exclusively 
to  Draw  the  Crowds  which  Filled  the  Store 
and  Bought  and  Bought  and  Bought 

Time:  mid-September,  1934.  On  Page  One:  headlines  of  the 
Big  Strike;  stories  of  labor  strife,  photos  of  armed  guardsmen 
outside  closed  mills.  Inside  the  newspaper,  a  four-page  spread 
inviting  p>eople  to  buy  diamonds  and  watches  and  silver  and 
other  things  more  or  less  in  the  “luxury”  group.  Kay  bet 
a  lot  of  money  on  the  essential  stability  of  the  Worcester 
market. 

Writes  G.  V.  Broberg,  Kay  Jewelry  Co.  manager: 

“Due  to  existing  conditions,  we  were  doubtful  concerning  the 
advisability  of  inserting  our  four-page  spread  announcing  our 
20th  Anniversary  Sale.  However,  we  decided  to'go  ahead,  and 
The  results  of  this  advertising  inserted  exclusively 
in  the  Telegram-Gazette  exceed  any  figure  reached 
in  20  years  of  retailing." 

Diversity  of  industries  plus  a  high  average  wage  and  high 
average  savings  give  Worcester’s  buying  power  a  stability 
equaled  by  few  markets  in  the  nation.  The  entire 
Worcester  market  (population  433,287  within  an  average 
18-mile  radius)  is  effectively  covered  through  these 
newspapers  ALONE. 


100. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Mass.  GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Aaaociatas,  National  Reprasantativas 
N«w  York  Booten  Chicofo  Datroit  PkiUdoIpMa  San  Francisco  Los  Anfslss 


NEW  YOKE 


SAN  FRANaSOO 


The  week  of  September  23  to  29  was  observed 
in  Washington  as  the  “Nation’s  Capital  Blue 
Eagle  Week.”  The  merchants  through  pub¬ 
lished  announcements  in  The  Star  acclaimed 
the  stimulus  given  to  business  by  the  NRA  as 
evidenced  by  increased  sales  and  augmented 
personnels. 


New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


“National  Recovery”  is  a  demonstrated  fact  in 
the  National  Capital.  Busy  days  are  -here — 
and  The  Star,  Evening  and  Sunday,  as  always 
is  given  decided  preference  by  the  merchants 
in  carrying  their  store  news  to  the  public.  It’s 
a  habit  justified  by  the  great  volume  of  The 
Star’s  circulation  which  goes  directly  into  the 
greater  number  of  the  HOMES  in  Greater 
Washington — ^just  where  you  want  your  an¬ 
nouncements  to  go — INTO  THE  HOMES. 


An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
Member  Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  13,  1934 


ABILITY  OF  U.  S.  TO  CONSUME  GOODS 
FAR  EXCEEDS  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY 

Increases  in  Income  Would  Necessitate  Expansion  of  Plant 
Facilities,  New  Book  Declares — **Age  of  Abundance’* 

Not  Yet  Reached 

The  belief  that  productive  capacity  would  be  brought  up  to  the  $2,500  level, 
of  the  nation  has  outstripped  all  pos-  with  no  increases  above  that.  This,  it 
sible  increases  in  demands  for  con-  is  estimated,  would  add  $16,000,000,000 
sumption  is  directly  controverted  by  the  to  consumptive  expenditures,  raising  the 
facts  presented  by  the  Brookings  Insti-  family  demand  for  food,  shelter,  attire, 
tution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  book  and  other  consumers  goods  by  ^  to  23 
just  published  by  that  institution,  per  cent. 

“America’s  Capacity  to  Consume.”  The  third  illustration  is  based  on  four 

Shortening  of  the  working  day  and  types  of  diet  classified  by  the  Bureau  of 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  goods  pro-  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
duced  make  no  answer  to  the  nation’s  partment  of  Agriculture.  These  range 
economic  difficulties,  the  authors  con-  from  a  “restricted  diet  for  emergency 
elude  after  an  ej^austive  study  of  the  use”  at  $350  to  a  “liberal  diet”  at  $950. 
sources,  amounts,  and  disposition  of  na-  The  “liberal  diet”  is  at  present  enjoyed 
tional  income  in  the  years  from  1900  to  only  by  families  with  incomes  of  $5,000 
1929.  or  more. 

Instead,  they  urge  that  in  focusing  “It  would  seem  a  reasonable  aim  of 
attention  upon  increased  consumption  to  our  national  economy,”  says  the  study, 
provide  markets,  “we  must  not  forget  “to  provide  the  entire  population  with  a 
the  necessity  of  simultaneously  expand-  ‘liberal  diet’  which  would  provide  ade- 
ing  production.”  quate  nutrition,  a  substantial  margin  of 

“Relatively  minor  increases”  in  fam-  safety  in  respect  to  vitamins  and  min- 
ily  income,  they  estimate,  “would  create  erals,  and  a  satisfying  variety  of  foods; 
a  consumptive  demand  in  excess  of  the  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  the  pur- 
potential  productive  capacity  of  the  na-  chase  of  such  necessities  and  comforts 
tion  in  1929.  In  the  light  of  this  analy-  as  are  ordinarily  associated  with  a  ‘lib- 
sis  it  would  seem  to  be  evident  that  we  eral  diet.’  To  reach  these  standards 
have  not  as  yet  reached  the  age  of  would  require  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
abundance  of  which  we  all  like  to  dream,  tion  of  all  kinds  of  consumers’  goods 
and  that  extensive  leisure  has  not  as  yet  and  services  by  something  like  70  or  80 
bwn  forced  upon  us  as  an  alternative  per  cent.  Such  an  increase  in  produc- 
to  a  surfeit  of  goods  and  services.  tive  output  is  far  beyond  the  capacity 

“No  matter  how  much  we  may  in-  of  our  economic  system  today.” 
crease  wage  rates  with  a  view  to  ex-  Nearly  half  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
panding  purchasing  power,  we  will  not  statistical  appendices,  with  numerous 
find  available  in  the  market  places  the  tabulations  of  data  from  various  sources 
goods  which  minister  to  the  satisfac-  on  income,  its  distribution,  and  its 
tion  of  human  wants  unless  they  are  utilization.  The  income  of  the  Amer- 
produced.  Whether  we  live  under  a  ican  people  is  shown  growing  from 
wage,  price,  and  profit  system,  or  under  $19,100,000,000  in  1900  to  $91,988,000,- 
a  completely  communistic  method  of  000  in  1929,  the  vast  bulk  of  it  coming 
economic  organization,  it  will  always  from  current  production— $17,035,000,- 
be  true  that  the  level  of  consumption  000  in  the  former  year,  and  $81,940,000,- 
or  the  standard  of  living  can  be  raised  000  in  the  latter. 

only  through  the  production  of  food.  In  another  table,  this  is  translated 
clothing,  shelter,  comforts  and  luxuries.”  into  dollars  of  1913  purchasing  power 
Tracing  the  cause  of  reduced  con-  to  show  growth  of  “real  income.”  Even 
sumption,  not  to  lack  of  demand,  but  to  thus  corrected,  the  advance  is  from 
lack  of  purchasing  power,  the  book  $24,331,000,000  in  1900  to  $57,673,000,- 
makes  no  suggestions  as  to  how  in-  000  1929,  putting  the  latter  year  at 

creased  purchasing  power  is  to  be  pro-  237.5  per  cent  of  the  former, 
vided.  Neither  does  it  attempt  to  con-  In  the  division  of  income  the  period 
sider  problems  of  distribution  of  goods—  studied  shows  a  rise  in  the  amount 
the  index,  for  instance,  contains  such  distributed  to  employes  in  the  form  of 
words  as  “advertising.”  The  picture  wages,  salaries  and  pensions,  from  S3 
presented  as  a  possibility,  however,  is  I*'  1900  to  65.1  per  cent  in 

one  that  should  be  welcome  to  advertis-  1929  Both  wages  and  salaries  shared 
ing  men— that  of  an  expanded  produc-  >n  this  increase,  the  kter  rising  the 
tive  system  working  at  greater  capacity  niore  rapidly.  The  share  ^  of  inccrae 
than  ever  before.  It  requires  little  im-  going  to  investors  remained  fairly 
agination  to  add  to  that  an  accompany-  stable,  except  for  fluctuations  upward 
ing  system  of  distribution  which  would  the  war  yws  and  downward  after- 
have  to  work  at  equal  capacity  if  the  ward.  In  1929  it  ^  stood  at  17.6  per 
book’s  premises  are  to  be  fulfill^.  cent.  The  share  going  to  farmers,  mer- 

"America’s  Capacity  to  Consume,”  is  chants  and  other  entrepreneurs,  how- 
the  second  volume  of  a  series  of  four  ever,  shrank  steadily,  especially  that  of 
based  on  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  ,  .....  ,  .  ,  . 

wealth  and  income  in  relation  to  eco-  ^.Roughly  dividing  the  income  of  m- 
nomic  progress.  The  first  rolume  was  divjdual  enterprises  into  income  on 
entitled  "America’s  Capacity  to  Pro-  caP^al  and  income  from  own  efforts, 
duce.”  It  found  that  there  had  been 
throughout  the  three  decades  under  re¬ 
view  a  substantial  amount  of  unused 
productive  capacity,  amounting  to  about 
20  per  cent  at  the  height  of  the  boom, 
and  increasing  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
in  the  depression  that  followed. 

The  third  volume  is  to  consider  the 
financial  system  and  the  creation  of  cap¬ 
ital  goods,  while  the  fourth  is  expect^ 
to  bring  conclusions  based  on  the  study. 

The  authors  are  Harold  G.  Moulton, 

Maurice  Leven,  and  Oark  Warburton. 

To  combat  the  view  that  restriction  of 
output  is  essential,  they  pose  three  hy¬ 
pothetical  cases  to  show  how  vastly  con¬ 
sumption  might  be  enlarged.  The  first 
assumes  that  by  some  means  incomes 
might  be  increased  on  a  sliding  scale, 
from  75  per  cent  for  those  below  $1,000, 
to  20  per  cent  for  those  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000,  with  no  increases  above  that. 

Figures  are  given  to  indicate  that  this 
would  Increase  consumptive  expendi¬ 
tures  about  $15,000,000,000,  or  nearly 
25  per  cent  above  the  1929  level. 

In  the  second  assumption  all  incomes 


“Our  hat  and  shoe 
departments  follow¬ 
ing  that  full  page 
'boiled',  and  made 
very  gratifying  cash 
music." — R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  referring  to  an 
advertisement  that 
appeared  exclusively 
in 


the  authors  reach  the  conclusion  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  from  productive  activities  went 
to  reward  current  efforts  and  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  to  owners  of  prop¬ 
erty,  in  19M.  The  latter  amount,  how¬ 
ever,  would  be  increased  if  residential 
rents  and  interest  on  consumers  loans 
were  included  as  income  from  invest¬ 
ments. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  book  says: 
"While  incomes  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  rising  during  this  period, 
the  incomes  of  those  in  the  upper  in¬ 
come  levels  increased  with  greater 
rapidity.  Since  the  proportion  of  in¬ 
come  that  is  saved  rather  than  expended 
for  consumption  purposes  rises  rapidly 
as  higher  .incomes  are  realized,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  for  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  aggregate  income  of 
families  and  individuals  to  be  directed 
into  investment  ‘channels.” 

The  effect  of  these  savings  on  the 
economic  system  is  left  for  discussion 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  study,  but 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  something 
has  clogged  the  line  of  progress 
through  increased  capital  equipment  to 
lower  production  costs  and  lower  prices 
unaccompanied  by  declining  money 
wages.  “The  fact  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  great  masses  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  quite  inadequate  to  absorb,  at 
the  prices  prevailing,  the  output  of  our 
productive  establishment  clearly  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  automatic  process  of 
wealth  diffusion  is  somehow  impeded, 
with  a  resulting  retardation  of  economic 
progress.” 

^  On  the  question  of  possible  produc¬ 
tion  if  consumption  is  somehow  speeded, 
the  book  states : 

“Looking  forward  one  may,  to  be 
sure,  paint  a  picture  of  productive  po¬ 
tentialities  that  would  seem  to  make  the 
realization  of  vastly  higher  living 
standards  easy  of  attainment.  By 
assuming  that  all  of  our  existing  indus¬ 
trial  plant  and  equipment,  except  the 
very  latest  models,  could  be  summarily 


scrapped — without  cost  to  anybody — anil' 
be  replaced  forthwith  by  the  best  th^'l 
is  known  to  science,  one  can  conjure  up  i 
— as  some  imaginative  prople  have  dott 
— vast  productive  possibilities.  But  we 
are  confronted  unfortunately  by  stem 
practical  realities:  old  plants  and  equip.! 
ment  cannot  be  scrapp^  without  finan-' 
cial  costs;  nor  can  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  be  installed  instantaneously  on  a 
universal  scale.  The  railroad  industry 
affords  perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  what  might  be  accomplished  theo¬ 
retically  ;  but  the  realization  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  economies  there  possible  is  h^ 
back  alike  by  the  immediate  finandat 
costs  involved  by  conflicting  interest! 
of  the  various  railway  groups,  and— no! 
least— by  the  opposition,  incorporated 
in  legislation,  of  railway  laborers  who 
fear  the  effects  of  such  improvements 
upon  the  demand  for  their  services. 

“In  the  light  of  such  practical  con¬ 
siderations  as  these  the  produetkt 
dreams  of  engineers  have  to  be  liber- 
ally  discounted.  The  most  that  can  bs 
hoped  for  is  a  gradual  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductive  output,  as  existing  plants  ai4 
equipment  can  be  replaced  by  motd 
efficient  types  and  as  new  methods  can 
be  progressively  introduced.  It  is  help- 
ful  in  considering  this  problem,  to  recall 
again  that  during  the  great  era  of 
technological  advancement  between  1900 
and  1929  per  capita  production  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  less  than  40 
per  cent.” 

GUNTHER  VISITING  U.  S. 

John  Gunther,  Chicago  Daily  Nan 
Vienna  correspondent,  arrived  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week  on  a  leave  of  absence 
During  his  stay  in  America,  his  wife, 
Frances  Gunther,  will  cover  Vienna 
news  for  him. 

GUILD  PLANS  DINNER 

First  annual  gridiron  of  the  Youngs- 
town  (O.)  Newspaper  Guild  will  be 
held  Oct-  16  in  Stambaugh  auditorium. 
Invitations  will  be  sent  to  350  persons. 


^Whatt  Haipppnpd 

IN  PE.ORIA 

'^mingtheielC-tale  mcntfiA 
<  or  July  and  yiugust 


IT  IS  generally  acknowledged  that  during  slack  months 
advertisers  place  the  bulk  of  their  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
paper  fHoducing  the  greatest  volume  per  dollar  invested.  Here's 
how  they  scored  Peoria  newspapers  during  July  and  August: 
JULY 

Journal  (7  days)  total  linage .  574,505 

GAIN  over  July,  1933 .  56,051 

Transcript  (6  days)  total  linage .  398,857 

GAIN  over  July,  1933 .  77,697 

Other  Peoria  Paper  (7  days)  total  linage....  508,300 

LOSS.fi-om  July,  1933 .  35,450 

AUGUST 

Journal  (7^days)  total  linage .  665,574 

GAIN  over  August,  1933 .  13,515 

Transcript  (6  days)  total  linage .  419,492 

GAIN  over  August,  1933 .  41,606 

Other  Peoria'Paper  (7  days)  total  linage....  557,161 

LQSS  from  August,  1933 .  49,127 

Linage  figures  from  Media  Records 


Employment,  in  PeorU,  it 
ttiU  risiof  to  new  beigbn. 
Brookmire  putt  it  at  192%  of 
■  yetr  tgo  .  .  .  tod  Peoria't 
grettett  oewtptper.  The 
Pewitl  JoomAl-Trtntcripc,  it 
read  in  "4  out  of  3"  PeorU 
hornet  teprtientiog,  by  tboo- 
taodt,  the  largest  group  of 
buyers  tTtiltblc  in  ibe  market. 


NEW  YORK 


THEPmJOIIRIlMMSCRIFT 

Read  in  “4  Out  of  5”  Peoria  Homes  j 

Represented  by  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  Chicago  •  New  York  •  Boston 


MORE  THAN 


For  the  six  months  period  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  1933,  the 
Buffalo  Times  shows  a  circulation  gain  of  8,297  copies 
daily  and  9,728  Sunday. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1934. 
the  Buffalo  Times  published  4,995,741  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  a  gain  of  1,731,503  lines,  or  53%. 

TThAT  this  outstanding  progress  is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  major  advertising  divisions  is  shown  by 
the  following  detailed  figures: 


700,000  LINES  GAIN 


Retail  display . 1,345,567  lines  gain 

Department  stores .  369,376  lines  gain 

Automotive .  131,289  lines  gain 

Financial  .  26,551  lines  gain 

Classified .  119,045  lines  gain 

Men’s  clothing .  66,163  lines  gain 

Women’s  clothing .  132,099  lines  gain 

growing  circulation  of  the  TIMES 
[note  78,359  daily  and  108,877  Sunday)  repre~ 
sents  sound  Scripps- Howard  value  and  provides 
powerful  coverage  in  New  York  State’s  Second 
Largest  Market. 


WE  ARE  HAPpy  TO  SAY  THAT  THE  OTHER  BUFFALO  NEWSPAPERS  GAINED,  TOO— PROVING  BUFFALO  IS  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  RIGHT  NOW 

The  Buffalo  Times 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


230  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


MEMBER  OP  THE  UNITER  PRESS 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
AUDIT  BUREAU  OP  CIRCULATIONS 
METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS  and  of 
MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


es 


CHICAGO  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES  •  DALLAS 


DETROIT  .  PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


GUILD  ASKS  U.  S.  AID 


WESTERN  A.  P.  MEN  TO  N.  Y. 

M.  J.  Wing  of  the  Lincoln  Associated 
Press  bureau,  Thomas  Hawkins  of  the 
Des  Moines  A.  P.  bureau,  and  Fred 
Vanderschmidt  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
bureau,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
night  news  staff  in  New  York. 


GUILD  SEEKS  STATUTE 
COVERING  NEWSMEN 


HEADS  MIDWEST  MANAGERS 


Boston  Unit  Wants  Labor  Board  to 
Intervene  with  Herald'Travder 

In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Regional  La¬ 
bor  Board  Oct  3  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Boston  charged  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  with  violating  the  National 
Recovery  Act  and  the  newspaper  code 
by  attempting  to  intimidate  its  employes 
and  refusing  to  bargain  collectively. 

The  Guild  asked  the  Labor  Board  to 
intervene  in  the  case  and  compel  the 
newspaper  to  bargain  with  the  Guild  on 
matters  of  wagK  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  The  publisher  of  Ae  papers  had 
declared  to  the  negotiating  committee 
at  a  meeting  Sept  5  that  he  would  not 
place  in  effect  any  of  the  Guild’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  5-day  week,  minimum 
wages,  etc.,  until  forced  to  do  so. 

The  intimidation  alleged  by  the  Guild 
concerns  the  discharge  from  the  Herald 
of  two  Guild  members,  John  C.  Beale, 
a  copy  reader,  and  Travis  N.  Ingham, 
a  feature  writer.  The  men  declared 
that  no  reasons  for  their  dismissals  were 
given  them. 

F.  B.  Cunningham,  who  last  week  was  m  WRITFRS 

elected  president  of  the  Midwest  News-  PHILCO  HOST  TO  WRITERS 
paper  Advertising  Managers’  Associa-  Larry  E.  Gubb,  president  of  the  Phil- 
tion,  is  one  of  the  best  known  news-  co  Radio  and  Television  Corporation, 
papermen  in  the  midwest.  He  is  adver-  Philadelphia,  is  entertaining  a  group  of 
tising  manager  of  the  Topeka  Capital,  foreign  correspondents  at  the  Bankers 
having  been  with  the  Capper  Publica-  Club,  New  York,  Oct.  16._  Short-wave 
tions  for  more  than  20  years.  radio  reception  will  be  discussed. 


Pennsylvania  Convention  Oct. 
Will  Pass  on  Proposed  Code  to 
"Raise  Standards  of 
Profession." 


LEDGER  MEN  RECEIVE 
PAY  INCREASES 


ISpectaJ  to  i^iTOB  &  Publishes) 

Philadeli'hi.\,  Oct.  10. — A  proposal 
to  put  before  the  1935  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  a  model  code 
"safeguarding  the  newspaperman”  wiH 
come  up  for  action  at  the  Third 
Region  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  at  Galen  Hall,  Wer- 
nersville,  Pa.,  next  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  October  13  anl  14.  Philadelphia,  Oct.  9 — Forty-seven 

The  proposed  code,  discussed  this  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
week  at  a  meeting  of  the  regional  Ledger  editorial  staff  and  allied  depart- 

board  and  now  being  prepared  for  ments  today  received  pay  increases, 

presentation  at  the  Wernersville  meet-  Virtually  all  those  receiving  under  $30 
iiig  is  described  as  promoting  “a  new  per  week  were  affected, 
deal  for  newspapermen”  in  Pennsyl-  John  C.  Martin,  publisher,  said  the 
vania.  Its  tentative  scope  is  as  follows :  general  increase  for  those  in  the  lower 

1.  Establishment  of  a  licensing  board  salary  brackets  had  been  under  con- 

for  journalists,  similar  to  the  State  .... 

medical  or  law  boards  of  licensure  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  newspaper 
profession  and  eliminate  incompetence 
among  newspapermen. 

2.  Formation  of  a  permanent  state 
arbitration  board  to  weigh  all  disputes 
between  publishers  and  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  licensed  by  the  State. 

3.  .4  guarantee  of  the  right  for  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  majority  repre¬ 
sentation  of  editorial  employes. 

4.  Establishment  by  law  of  the  right 
of  a  reporter  to  resign  and  receive 
full  dismissal  pay  if  he  is  compelled 
by  an  editor  or  publisher  to  write 
what  he  knows  to  be  a  deliberate  false- 
liood,  against  the  dictates  of  his  con¬ 
science.  This  is  known  as  the  “con¬ 
science  clause.” 

5.  Basis  guarantees  on  working  con¬ 
ditions.  such  as  sick  leave  and  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay,  graduated  dismissal 
notices,  and  “certain  basic  conditions 
as  to  hours  and  wages,”  the  specific 
details  to  be  embodied  in  contracts  with 
the  publishers. 

6.  Some  basic  scheme  for  old  age 
pensions  and  sick  benefits. 

More  than  300  newspapermen  and 
women  from  the  various  cities  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
ware  are  expected  at  the  meeting.  It 
will  be  the  country’s  first  Guild  re¬ 
gional  meeting  and  the  first  guild  con¬ 
vention  since  the  national  group  met 
last  June  in  St  Paul. 

If  the  convention  acts  favorably  on 
the  proposal  it  is  planned  to  seek  its 
enactment  into  law  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature  session  convening  next 
January.  At  that  time  Pennsylvania 
publishers  also  are  planning  to  obtain 
legislation  to  protect  the  right  of  news¬ 
papermen  to  refuse  to  divulge  sources 
of  information  given  in  confidence. 

The  guild's  proposed  code  is  said 
to  be  the  first  attempt  in  the  country 
to  seek  a  complete  set  of  laws  gov¬ 
erning  newspapermen.  If  successful 
in  this  state  the  guild  plans  to  start 
similar  movements  in  other  states. 

The  so-called  “conscience  clause”  is 
similar  to  that  in  effect  in  some  Eur¬ 
opean  countries,  according  to  the  guild’s 
regional  board,  and  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  “unscrupulous  publishers  from 
exploiting  reporters  against  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  conscience.” 

Speakers  at  the  convention  will  in¬ 
clude  Hey  wood  Broun,  president  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild,  John  Ed¬ 
dy,  executive  secretary,  and  Major 
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NEW  JOB  FOR  HIROSE 

Arthur  P.  Hirose,  since  1928  man¬ 
ager  of  the  market  analysis  and  sales 
promotion  departments  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  electrical  and  radio  publications,  is 
resigning,  effective  Oct.  15,  to  become 
director  of  the  research  department  of 
the  McCall  Company,  New  York,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  McCall’s  Magazine,  Redbook 
Magazine  and  Bluebopk.  Prior  to  1928 
Mr.  Hirose  was  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Electrical  Merchandising 
and  Electrical  World. 


Bureau  of  Census  Report 
on  Wholesale  Trade 
for  Ohio  1933  shows 
AKRON  .  .  . 


More  men  paying  over  $3  for  a  hat  are 
reached  in  their  homes  per  advertising 
dollar  by  The  New  York  Times  in  New 
York  City  than  any  other  newspaper, 
the  Polk  Consumer  Census  proves. 


General  Smedley  D.  Butler,  U.  S.  M. 
C.  retired. 

Business  sessions  will  include  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  of  organization, 
methods  of  collective  bargaining,  cour¬ 
ses  in  journalism,  working  hours  and 
conditions  and  similar  questions. 


Summit  County  net  sales 
in  1933  -  $130,451,000 
Pay  roll  -  -  $8,649,000 


ALLEN  JOINS  NEWS 

Jay  Allen,  former  Chicago  Tribune 
foreign  correspondent,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  as  Madrid,  Spain, 
correspondent.  His  first  assignment  for 
the  News  was  reporting  the  revolt  and 
general  strike  in  Spain  this  past  week. 
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BALTIMORE  SL’N 
BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 
BOSTON  HERALD 
BUFFALO  TIMES 
rjHGAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
CINGINNATI  ENOI’IRER 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
DVLLAS  NEWS 
DETROIT  NEWS 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL 
NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM -TRIBUNE 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 
PITTSBl'RGH  PRESS 
ST.  LOUIS  <;iX)BE-DEMOCRAT 
washin<;ton  star 


hen  big  things  arc  stirring  there  is  bound  to  be  gossip. 
Already  some  of  the  news  about  THIS  WEEK  is  out. 
One  rumor  is  that  14  leading  newspapers  are  behind  it. 

ell,  that  is  wrong.  There  are  21  leading  newspapers 
behind  it.  And  they  are  the  newspapers  whose  circula¬ 
tions  cover  21  of  the  major  distribution  centers  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Here’s  a  quick  picture  of  THIS  WEEK: 
A  well-balanced  weekly  magazine  with  only  first-run 
fiction,  good  articles  and  the  best  of  illustrations. 
Printed  in  colorgravure.  And  if  you  don’t  mind  figures, 
a  non-duplicating  circulation  of  over  4,000,000  con¬ 
centrated  in  America’s  “A”  market  which  does  88%  of 
our  retail  business.  But  you  don’t  have  to  depend  on 
gossip  for  THIS  WEEK’S  story.  W^e  can  give  you  all 
the  facts  in  five  minutes’  time.  And  when  you  hear  the 
storj'  of  its  low  cost,  its  concentrated  coverage  and — 
most  important  of  all— its  double  advertising  value,  you 
will  see  why  THIS  WEEK  is  being  so  widely  discussed. 


HEWK  PAPERS 
.flattazine  Corporation 
120  lexin<;ton  ave.,  new  York.  n.  y. 
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of  the  task.  Washington  correspond-  of  repeal  make  the  assertion  that  liquor 
ents,  experiencing  the  most  active  days  advertising  makes  up  most  of  the  ad- 
and  nights  of  their  professional  careers,  vertising  increase, 
went  without  food  or  sleep  in  order  “In  nine  months  of  this  year  the  New 

to  satisfy  the  insatiable  appetite  for  York  Times,  which  publishes  more  total 
news  with  an  endless  stream  of  facts  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper 
and  their  meaning.  in  New  York  and  more  alcoholic  bev- 

“Those  were  days  when  common  ac-  erage  advertising  than  any  other  news- 
tion  of  a  united  people  was  essential,  paper  in  the  world,  carried  a  total  of 
It  was  achieved  through  the  newspapers  13,000,000  agate  lines  of  advertising, 
of  the  country.  An  ill-timed  jest  by  Of  this  total  only  about  half  a  million 
one  of  our  national  humorists  would  lines  were  alcoholic  beverage  advertis- 
have  caused  the  whole  recovery  struc-  ing,  about  5  per  cent, 
ture  to  break  down  in  the  building.  “Liquor  advertising  is,  of  course,  a 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  American  policy  pan  of  a  newspaper’s  revenues,  but 
of  fair  play,  of  giving  every  one  a  it  is  not  an  undue  part.  By  contribut- 
chance  to  show  what  he  has,  that  the  ing  to  a  newspaper’s  revenues,  liquor 
New  Deal,  with  all  its  many  implica-  advertising  contributes  to  the  news- 
tions,  had  a  fair  deal.”  paper’s  independence.  But  the  liquor 

Mr.  Wiley  recounted  the  part  played  advertiser  knows  that  no  measure  of 
by  newsi»pers  in  bringing  about  repeal  that  independence  will  be  sacrificed  for 
of  prohibition,  and  contradicted  the  the  sake  of  his  advertising.” 

charge  that  newspaper  support  had  been  _ 

“bought  by  the  liquor  interests.”  _ _  _ 

“No  fair-minded  citizen,  reasonably  ADOPTS  NEW  MAKEUP  STYLE 
viewing  the  facts,  could  entertain  such  The  Toledo  Blade  has  adopted  in  part 
a  notion,”  he  said.  the  new  style  of  the  Toronto  Telegram 

“It  is  true  that  a  substantial  measure  on  runover  stories,  described  in  the 
01  the  increase  in  newspaper  advertis-  September  22  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
ing  volume  subsequent  to  repeal  of  pro-  usher.  In  some  cases  stories  on  Page 
hibition  is  due  to  the  advertising  your  f)ne  are  ended  with  a  sentence  telling 
industry  places  in  newspapers,  your  readers  that  additional  details  will  be 
chief  selling  vehicles.  Some  opponents  found  on  an  inside  page. 


CONDITIONS  NOT  RIPE  FOR  JOINT 
ADVERTISING  DRIVE  BY  BREWERS 
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1  HROUGH  recent  trying 
years  there  has  been  no 
letting  down  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  Bell  telephone 
service.  On  the  contrary, 
improvement  has  gone 
steadily  on. 

On  long  distance  and 
toll  calls,  the  percentage 
of  calls  completed  is  now 
higher  than  ever  before. 
The  average  time  re¬ 
quired  for  making  these 
connections  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  2.8  minutes  in 
1929  to  1.5  minutes.  Since 
1929,  mistakes  by  opera¬ 
tors  have  been  reduced 
one-third  and  more  than 
99%  of  all  telephone  calls 
are  now'  handled  without 
error. 

The  number  of  service 
complaints  by  customers 
is  now  the  lowest  on  rec¬ 
ord  and  reports  of  trouble 
with  instruments  have  de¬ 
creased  17%  since  1929. 

Good  times  and  bad 
I  have  proved  the  wisdom 
!  of  one  policy,  one  system 
I  and  universal  service. 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues^ 
for  the  month  of 

SEPTEMBER,  1934 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 

of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month 
of  SEPTEMBER,  1934,  was 

186,674. 

Everything  in  Baitimore 
Revotver  Around 


BELL  TELEPHORfE  SYSTEM 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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511  COLUMNS 

of  Paid  Advertising  in 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Sunday,  October  7th 

This  was  the  greatest  volume  of  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  in  one  issue  of  any  Philadelphia  newspaper 
since  November  17,  1929,  when  The  Inquirer  car¬ 
ried  517  columns. 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  the 
Six  Months  Ending  September  30,  1934 


Wit  Jlwiptiter 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  GREATEST  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 


National  Advertisitig 

NEW  YORK . H.  A.  McCANDLESS 

60  East  42nd  Street 

CHICAGO . GUY  S.  OSBORN 

3M  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

DETROIT . JOSEPH  R.  SCOLARO 

General  Motors  Bldg. 


Representatives 

BOSTON . CARROLL  .1.  SWAN 

926  Park  Square  Bldg. 

ST,  LOUIS . C.  COUR 

Globe  Democrat  Bldg. 

PACIFIC  COAST . R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Seattle — San  Francisco— Los  Angeles 
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For  five  long  years  the  building  industry  has  been  at  a 
standstill.  There  is  a  shortage  of  2,000,000  homes. 
17,000,000  homes  are  in  need  of  repairs  and  new  equipment. 
A  public  spirited  government,  sensing  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  passes  the  National  Housing  Act  enabling 
the  people  of  the  country  to  borrow  funds  with  which  to 
repair,  renovate,  modernize,  equip  their  homes  .  .  .  offering 
new  sales  opportunities  to  manufacturers  and  retailers  of 
paint,  lumber,  heating  appliances,  bathroom  equipment, 
oil  burners,  hardware  .  .  .  opening  up  new  jobs  for  archi¬ 
tects,  designers,  contractors,  carpenters,  plumbers,  brick¬ 
layers,  tinsmiths,  workers  in  countless  factories  manu¬ 
facturing  building  material. 

How  has  the  government  informed  the  American  public 
about  the  Housing  Act?  Through  newspapers  .  .  .  How 
have  people  learned  what  it  is,  how  it  operates,  how  it 
can  help  them?  Through  newspapers  .  .  .  And  how  are 
manufacturers  of  building  materials  and  home  equipment 
utilizing  the  sales  opportunities  created  by  the  Act?  How 
are  local  merchants,  banks,  real  estate  concerns,  building 
and  loan  associations  taking  advantage  of  the  new  situa¬ 
tion?  THROUGH  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  occasion  demanded  quick  action,  direct  action  .  .  . 
and  newspapers  were  recognized  as  the  ideal  medium  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  short  time  since  the  law  was  signed, 
General  Electric,  American  Radiator,  the  Morris  Plan, 
Maytag,  Sears  Roebuck,  Johns  Manville,  Quiet  May, 


You  can  do  a  good  setting  job  th 


LOUISVILLE  TIM! 
NEW  YORK  DAt 
NEW  YORK  HE^' 
NEW  YORK  S0 


ALTOONA  MIRROR 
BOSTON  GLOBE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS 


DETROIT  NEWS 
FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 
GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 
HARTFORD  COURANT 


HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 
JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 
JOHNSTOWN  TRIBUNE 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAI 
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Delco  Heat,  Timken,  Branford  and  other  national  adver¬ 
tisers  have  utilized  newspaper  space  to  offer  their  merchan- 
lise  and  their  services  to  the  public  under  the  terms  of 
the  Housing  Act.  Numerous  local  stores  and  banking 
institutions  have  done  and  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
Vlany  other  national  and  local  concerns  are  now  preparing 
advertisements  that  will  appear  in  newspapers. 
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^uthorities  claim  that  the  Act  will  revive  a  dormant  in- 
lustry,  loosen  frozen  credits,  give  millions  new  jobs,  put 
lew  money  into  circulation,  make  a  long  stride  toward 
iltimate  recovery.  Federal  Administrator  James  A.  Moffet 
istimates  a  housing  expenditure  of  over  $500,000,000  during 
he  next  twelve  months. 

n  this  program  manufacturers,  retailers,  the  government 
ind  the  public  are  depending  on  newspapers.  Other 
ispensers  of  news  and  advertising  may  help.  But  the 
lewspaper  is  indispensable  and  is  being  used  most  ex- 
ensively  .  .  .  because  it  offers  quick,  direct  results,  because 
t  reaches  everybody,  because  it  goes  into  the  home,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  flexible,  because  it  can  carry  a  complete  message, 
ecause  it  is  economical. 
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fere,  then,  is  a  dramatic  example  of  the  value  of  newspaper 
dvertising.  And  if  newspapers  are  the  best  mediums 
[)r  a  big  selling  job  like  this,  certainly  they  are  the  best 
iiediums  for  the  day-after-day  selling  jobs  for  advertisers 
1  every  line  of  business. 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES 
NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 


PROVIDENCE  BULLETIN 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  TELEGRAM 
SALE  LAKE  CITY  TRIBUNE 
SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
ST.  PAUL  DAILY  NEWS 
ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
WESTCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS 
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EDITORIAL  PAY 

HERE  is  iiuthing  conclusive  about  the  sta¬ 
tistics  on  editorial  pay  made  public  this  week 
by  the  XRA.  The  information  was  gathered 
by  the  Guild  by  the  questionnaire  process,  and  in¬ 
cludes  only  replies  from  2.352  employes  of  158  daily 
newspapers.  There  are  in  the  United  States  1,911 
daily  and  50()  Sunday  newspapers,  employing  an  esti¬ 
mated  40,000  editorial  workers. 

The  XRA  figures  show  that  the  median  wage  of 
desk-men  is  $40.68  per  week;  reporters,  $30.70  a 
week;  that  the  average  worker  has  had  9.6  years 
experience  and  has  been  employed  by  his  present 
publisher  5.4  years,  and  works  41.2  hours  a  week. 
Median  weekly  pay  is  reported  as  follows:  Execu¬ 
tives,  $42.05 ;  desk-men.  $40.68 ;  artists.  $37.00 ;  pho¬ 
tographers,  $33.86;  reporters.  $30.70;  clerks,  $20.13 
and  copyboys.  $14.59. 

What  totals  for  the  entire  newspaper  field  would 
show,  if  collected,  is  problematical,  but  we  believe 
these  averages  would  be  somewhat  increased,  as  it  is 
well-known  that  some  of  the  best-paying  newspapers, 
including  those  operated  by  VV'illiam  R.  Hearst,  are 
not  responding  to  Guild  questioning.  Many  others, 
in  the  better-payinir  class,  have  never  recognized 
the  Guild. 

Xo  one  with  newspaper  experience  doubts  that 
editorial  pay  is  scandalously  out  of  line,  in  view  of 
the  creative  character  of  the  work  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  the  editorial  department  places  on  employes. 
Conscientious  and  candid  publishers  do  not  deny  it. 
and  many  looked  to  a  professional  guild  to  break 
down  the  competitive  barriers  and  make  possible  a 
general  readjustment,  this  year.  However,  the  move¬ 
ment,  as  is  now  well-known,  has  developed  into  a 
radical  labor  union,  with  .\.  F.  of  L.  affiliations, 
called  “co-operation.”  and  publishers  in  g;eneral  are 
rejecting  it. 

Our  own  view  is  that  this  is  correct  procedure, 
because  the  Heywood  Broun  Guild  is  out  to  wreck 
and  not  to  build.  Local  guilds,  however,  should 
remain  organized,  irrespective  of  the  national  body, 
and  continue  negotiations  with  publishers  looking  to 
general  betterment  of  pay  and  conditions. 

Editorial  pay  has  been  increased  voluntarily  in 
some  offices  since  the  XR.A  statistics  were  collected, 
in  proportion  to  increased  earnings  and  general 
wage  increases  in  other  departments.  This  should 
go  on,  but  there  is  still  a  disparity  in  editorial  pay 
that  needs  to  be  corrected.  It  existed  in  boom  times, 
was  acute  in  the  depression,  and  exists  now.  It  is 
the  publishers’  problem,  and  many  would  be  glad 
enough  to  have  the  assistance  of  editorial  employes 
in  solving  it.  especially  if  local  guilds  can  aid  in 
establishing  city  wide  or  regional  standards. 


In  New  York  some  multi-millionaires  are 
battling  in  court  for  possession  of  a  poor,  little 
rich  girl,  airing  much  salacious  testimotiy,  and 
the  court  excludes  both  press  and  public,  after 
the  plaintiff’s  case  has  bee^i  printed.  Not  so 
unfair  to  the  press  as  to  the  defendant,  who  has 
a  right  to  equal  treatment. 

NEWSPAPERS  IN  SCHOOLS 

OW  a  fifth  grade  school  teacher  is  using 
newspapers  in  her  class-room  is  related  by 
the  Alabama  School  Journal.  She  is  Miss 
Nell  Connor,  of  Millport.  She  requires  each  child 
to  bring  a  copy  of  a  new'spaper  to  school  each  day. 
Primary  in  her  plan  is  an  effort  to  increase  the 
vocabularies  of  pupils,  and  to  make  them  enjoy  read¬ 
ing.  Something  to  “grip  their  interest,”  better  than 
dull  text-books,  was  necessary.  Each  day  the  class 
lists  from  15  to.  18  words  not  generally  used  by 
children  and  masters  their  meaning. 

After  six  weeks  of  such  study  the  teacher  called 
for  essays  employing  as  many  “new  words”  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  this  led  to  an  interesting  prize  contest. 
When  the  project  ended,  it  was  found  that  many 
pupils  ranked  as  sixth,  and  even  eighth  grade  readers. 

Miss  Connor  makes  no  mention,  in  her  report,  of 
the  cultural  effect  of  this  contact  with  human  ex¬ 
perience  as  revealed  in  newspapers.  If  the  right 
fodder  was  selected,  it  must  have  been  considerable. 
Who  will  say  that  such  children  are  not  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  life,  not  only  as  regards  vocabulary,  but 
in  general  sophistication? 


MR.  O’DONNELL'S  CHARGE 

HE  letter  which  Stephen  F.  O’Donnell,  of 
Huntington  Parle  (Cal.)  Signal,  sends  to  us 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  California 
Xewspaper  Publishers  Association's  publicity  cam¬ 
paign.  titled  “Stand  Fast — .•\merica!"  appears  on 
another  page,  and  will  interest  publishers  generally. 

Mr.  {^'Donnell  charges  that  the  .Association  is 
playing  partisan  politics,  violating  its  own  rules. 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager  of  the  .Association, 
says  that  the  matted  editorials  sent  to  member  edi¬ 
tors,  and  paid  for  by  “loyal  Californians,”  are  for 
the  purpose  of  “getting  out  the  vote,  no  matter  how 
or  for  whom." 

We  have  read  two  of  the  editorials,  couched  in 
rather  loose  and  hysterical  terms,  and  are  inclined 
to  view  them,  as  did  Mr.  O’D’onnell,  as  thinly  veiled 
I)artisan  propaganda.  The  Huntington  Park  pub¬ 
lisher  charges  that  thej'  were  paid  for,  e.\cept  for  the 
free  space  they  would  occupy  in  member  newspapers, 
by  a  brewers’  association. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  unhappy 
controversy,  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  newspaper- 
dom  will  look  unfavorably  upon  any  state,  regional 
or  national  press  association  activity  which  can  be 
accurately  described  as  partisan  publicity,  especially 
when  paid  for  by  a  special  interest. 

(ireat  strength  has  come  to  the  American  press 
from  organization,  built  up  patiently  and  effectively 
through  the  years  by  the  best  men  of  this  business, 
and  always  on  a  pattern  that  supported  the  political 
independence  of  the  individual  newspaper.  No  more 
damning  indictment  could  be  found  against  the 
.\mericaii  press,  or  any  section  of  it,  than  that  it  is 
controlled  from  within  to  influence  public  opinion. 
This  would  make  the  free  press  guarantee  a  danger¬ 
ous  license.  It  would  make  a  mockery  of  newspaper- 
dom’s  best  pretensions. 


Elisha  Hanson's  charges  against  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  Washington,  alleging  news  control, 
amounting  to  censorship,  merit  inz'estigation  by 
the  If’hite  House. 


CONSTITUnON  DAY 

(JXSTITUTIOX  D.AY  was  observed  Sept.  17. 
Newspapers  throughout  the  country  remarked 
appropriately  on  the  occasion — the  147th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  signing  of  the  famous  document. 
Some,  it  is  true,  used  the  occasion  to  reiterate  their 
own  political  tenets.  .All  in  all,  however,  it  was  a 
>alutary  event. 

But  now.  it  develops,  a  press  agent.  Cal  Lewis, 
claims  the  credit  for  putting  the  project  over.  Pa¬ 
triotic  .societies  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  backed  the  enterprise,  according  to 
Mr.  Lewis.  The  amount  spent  was  “very  small.” 
The  purpose  of  the  campaign,  according  to  a  circular 
issued  by  Mr.  Lewis,  was  “to  thrust  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  into  the  public  consciousness  so 
that  they  can  intelligently  weigh  the  New  Deal.” 

Wonderful  and  strange  are  the  goods  a  glib  press 
agent  can  sell  to  usually  intelligent  people  when 
under  the  spell  of  political  expediency  I  And  it  takes 
an  editor  of  uncanny  intuitive  sense  to  detect  the 
artful  designs  that  may  be  wrapped  in  innocent¬ 
appearing  packages. 


William  Allen  White  argued  intelligently  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  week  that  NRA 
wasti’t  workable  in  the  small  town  office,  urg¬ 
ing  the  kindly  boss  system  as  better  than  code 
control.  In  reply  Heywood  Broun  digs  up  an 
anonynwus  printer  who  worked  in  White’s  office 
as  a  boy,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  loans 
his  column  for  a  recital  of  how  badly  he  was 
paid. 


I  A  L 

CIRCULATIONS  UP 

T  should  be  a  matter  for  general  rejoicing  that  the 
depression  slump  in  circulation  has  been  stopped, 
and  that  more  newspapers  are  being  sold  now  than 
in  the  previous  6  months,  or  during  the  previous 
year.  Editor  &  Pubusher  six-months  statistics 
show  the  year  gain  for  a  group  of  morning  papers 
to  be  6  per  cent;  for  a  group  of  evening  papers,  4 
per  cent,  while  a  group  of  Sunday  circulations  have 
leaped  17.7  per  cent. 

It's  rather  amusing  that  these  excellent  showings 
should  pop  out  of  the  box  in  the  same  week  that 
Paul  West,  of  the  Association  of  National  .Adver¬ 
tisers,  was  telling  the  New  Jersey  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation  that  total  daily  circulation  had  shown  a 
drop  of  10  per  cent  since  1929,  he  wondering  if  such 
stability,  in  the  face  of  general  depression,  did  not  I 
mean  “forcing.” 

F'orcing  our  eye!  Consider  the  news  that  is  run¬ 
ning  today ;  The  amazing  recovery  movement, 
Lindbergh  kidnap  arrest,  Europe  in  a  turmoil  similar 
to  that  of  1914  owing  to  assassinations  of  royalty 
and  high  dignitaries.  Dizzy  and  Daily  Dean,  labor 
upheaval,  the  whole  exciting  adventure  of  life  inci-  ! 
dent  to  swiftly  changing  times.  This  is  the  stuff 
the  newspapers  trade  in.  Who  can  wonder  that 
they  demonstrated  stability  throughout  the  depres¬ 
sion?  It  isn't  necessary  to  force  people  to  read 
matter  which  concerns  their  very  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes. 


".Most  of  the  panning  that  newspapers  get  is 
at  the  hands  of  old  newspapermen  who  gradu¬ 
ate  into  free  lancc  zeriters  for  magacities,”  ac¬ 
curately  states  Montgomery  (.-Ifo.)  Adz’crtiser. 

.  ind  some  of  it  is  spite  loriting. 

PHOTOS— OR  PICTURES 

HE  camera  is  overworked  by  the  press,  com¬ 
ments  Louisville’s  critical  Tom  Wallace  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  .American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  Meaningless  photographs,  ugly 
photographs,  ghastly  photographs,  are  printed,  be 
says,  consuming  much  space  and  without  anything 
to  defend  them  but  the  “johnny-on-the-spotness”  d 
the  cameraman — and  he  longs  for  the  days  when  a 
competent  artist  shall  accompany  the  reporter  on 
important  assignments. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  hit  a  vulnerable  spot  in  current 
newspaper  practice.  Too  many  men  are  carrying 
news  cameras  without  knowing  how,  where,  and 
when  to  use  them.  A  keen  sense  of  news  and  news 
sources,  an  artist’s  eye  for  composition,  light,  color, 
and  vibration — these  are  essential  qualities,  coupled 
with  ability  to  move  like  a  ten-second  man,  reck¬ 
lessness  of  personal  safety,  and  a  nature  insensitive 
to  any  brand  of  rudeness.  F'ew  men  combine  them 
all,  and  many  of  the  novices  seem  to  have  been 
selected  on  the  basis  of  muscle.  They  have  the 
speed,  dash,  and  brass,  they  get  pictures,  no  matter 
how  or  where,  but  the  product  and  the  conduct  oi 
some  photographers  in  recent  years  has  reflected 
little  credit  on  newspapers.  No  group  is  more  cot- 
scious  of  this  than  the  experienced  press  photog¬ 
raphers  themselves.  They  resent  the  blundering  and 
bullyragging  which  often  covers  incompetence,  and 
some  pictures  that  newspapers  have  printed  mov( 
old-time  knights  of  the  camera  to  bad  words  and 
tears.  The  influx  of  recruits  has  been  too  fast  for 
assimilation. 

The  necessity  for  special  training  in  news  pho¬ 
tography  will  become  increasingly  urgent  as  editor- 
adopt  the  idea  of  equipping  reporters  with  small 
cameras.  Unless  these  men  are  given  more  that 
the  rudiments  of  focusing  and  manual  operation  of 
the  instrument,  their  work  will  add  little  of  value 
to  newspaper  pages. 

.As  Mr.  Wallace  points  out,  the  artist  with  pw 
or  brush  can  “informatively  exaggerate  the  diverting 
saliencies  of  the  scene.”  This  must  be  done  if  > 
picture  is  to  be  “worth  ten  thousand  words.”  ^ 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  camera  in  expert  hands 
and  under  ideal  conditions — a  combination  seldoc 
met  under  news  conditions.  With  extra  care  it 
photography  and  more  intelligent  editorial  selectiot 
of  subjects,  however,  there  can  be  considerabk 
improvement  in  newspaper  illustration. 
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FKAN'K  E.  GANNETT,  president 
of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  will  address  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Rotary  and  Ex¬ 
change  clubs  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  Xt'ws  and  Observer,  made  the  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  N.  C.  State  College  Foun¬ 
ders'  Day  celebration  last  week.  The 
event  marked  tlie  45th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  school. 


A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  was  re-elected 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  F'irst  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  that  city  Oct.  4. 

Miss  Kate  Davis  Pulitzer,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher,  itt.  Louu 
Fost-Dispatch,  has  been  chosen  one  of 
the  four  maids  to  attend  Miss  Jane 
Wells  as  queen  of  the  N’eiled  Prophets 
Ball,  chief  social  and  carnival  event  of 
the  year  at  St.  Louis. 

Davis  Merwin,  publisher,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Fantagraph,  who  has  acted 
for  the  Association  of  Commerce  and 
the  city  in  supervising  development 
of  Bloomington’s  new  $150,1)00  munici¬ 
pal  airport,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  air  meet  and  dedication 
ceremonies  to  be  held  Oct.  2^.  Mr. 
.Merwin  holds  a  transport  pilot’s  li¬ 
cense. 

Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher,  Bir¬ 
mingham  Age-Herald-S eivs,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Real  Estate  Board  last 
week,  discussing  “Impressions  of  Italy 
Under  Mussolini’s  Leaderhip.” 

W.  P.  Stuart,  editor  and  publisher, 
Frescott  (Ariz.)  Courier,  lias  been 
named  state  Democratic  central  com¬ 
mittee  chairman. 

Edwin  B.  Jeffress,  president, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Record  and 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  high¬ 
way  commission,  is  recovering  after  a 
serious  brain  operation  performed  in 
a  Richmond,  \'a..  hospital  six  weeks 
ago. 

Clyde  E.  Muchmore,  publisher, 
Fonca  City  (Okla.)  Daily  News, 
spoke  Oct.  4  to  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  school  of  journalism  on  “Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Public  or  Community  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Ownership  and  Editing  of  a 
Small  City  Daily.’’  The  address  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  13  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  school  of  journalism  by 
newspaper  men  and  women  during  the 
school’s  first  semester.  The  purpose  is 
to  give  journalism  students  an  inside 
picture  of  the  field  of  journalism. 

Douglass  Hotchkiss,  editor,  Hot 
springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record,  has 
been  appointed  secretary-manager  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  tliat  city. 

C.  E.  VanValer,  publisher  of  Gas 
City,  Ind.,  who  has  been  manager  of 
the  Indiana  University  Press,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  plans  to  re-enter  the  newspaper 
field  in  Gas  City  soon.  Prof.  J.  W. 
Piercy,  head  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Indiana  University,  succeeds 
him  in  Bloomington. 

William  H.  Read,  publisher,  Taun¬ 
ton  ( Mass. )  Gazette,  and  president  of 
the  New  England  Daily  Ncwsi>aper 
Publishers’  .Association,  is  recovering 
from  a  serious  oiieration  ])erfornied  a 
few  days  ago. 

Francesco  S.  Marinaro,  editor  and 
publisher  of  an  Italian  paper  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  was  honored  by 
more  than  400  Italian-American  leaders, 
officials  of  the  Springfield  newspapers 
and  public  officials  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  Casa  Breglio.  in  honor  of  his 
returii  from  a  three-month  tour  of 
Italy  and  Southern  h'urope.  He  was 
presented  a  mahogany  desk  and  chair 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  received  bou¬ 
quets. 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  publisher, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  was  co¬ 
author  with  Harry  Kipke,  football 
coach  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
of  an  article  on  football  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  Sept.  29  issue. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Arthur  j.  TORMEY,  advertising 
director,  San  Francisco  Ne^vs, 
and  Mrs.  Tormey  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Gertrude,  born  Sept.  8.  This 
makes  two  girls  and  three  boys  in  the 
Tormey  family. 

Gleiui  M.  Brill,  advertising  manager, 
Santa  l  e  New  Mexican,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore,  where  he  was  a  pa¬ 
tient  several  weeks.  He  is  now  visit¬ 
ing  his  father,  \V.  J.  Brill,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sedalia  (^lo.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Milton  R.  Standish,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  San  Bernardino  (Cal.) 
Sun  and  Telegram,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  state  Elks  organization  at 
its  20th  annual  convention  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Oct.  6. 

Tom  Knisely,  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
IVorld-Herald  advertising  department, 
has  returned  to  work  following  several 
weeks  in  a  local  hospital  with  a  siege 
of  illness. 

-A.  E.  Snyder,  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  in  the 
Wasatch  Mountains. 

T.  J.  Mullin,  business  manager.  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram,  lias  left 
for  a  month’s  business  trip  to  New 
York  and  other  large  eastern  centers. 

Harold  Cristman,  formerly  with  the 
Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Telegram,  has 

joined  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel 
circulation  department. 

Harry  J.  Phillips,  of  the  credit  de¬ 
partment,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Dispatch 
Country  Club.  Other  officers  are; 
Harold  Jung’st,  first  vice-president;  R. 
C.  McFeely,  second  vice-president ;  .A. 
E.  Campbell,  secretary,  and  Guy  Bullocn. 
and  C.  D.  Armel,  trustees.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  is  business  manager  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Ernest  Whynall,  former  advertising 
manager,  Utica  Daily  Press,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Herkimer 
Telegram. 

W.  E.  Pruett,  circulation  manager, 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  .Star  and  Neivs. 
has  been  named  entertainment  commit¬ 
tee  chairman  for  the  15th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Carolinas  Circulation 
.Managers’  Association  in  the  Cape 
Fear  Hotel,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Oct. 
22-23.  W.  G.  Carrington,  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.  C.)  Herald  and  Nuit.  will  have 
charge  of  the  program.  Will  X.  Coley, 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Nezos  fr  Oh- 
serz'cr,  is  secretarv  of  the  association. 


The  Pet  Comic 
Of  Millions 


Eugene  Pulliam.  Jr.,  and  his  father 

Golf  is  the  hobby  of  the  Pulliams,  , 
Eugene  Jr.  and  Eugene  Sr.,  the  j 
latter  president  of  Central  Newspaiiers,  ' 
Inc.,  Lebanon,  Ind.,  which  publishes  10  ! 
newspapers  in  Indiana  and  Oklahoma.  ' 
Mr.  Pulliam  was  one  of  the  founders  j 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  De  Pauw  Uni-  i 
versity  25  years  ago  and  his  son.  a  | 
senior  at  De  Pauw,  is  president  of  the 
active  chapter  there,  which  will  play- 
host  to  the  silver  anniversary  conven-  | 
tion  late  this  month.  . 

Eugene,  Jr.,  is  golf  champion  of  the 
Ulen  Country  Club  at  his  home  town,  ! 
Lebanon,  and  his  father  shoots  in  the 
low  eighties. 


Buster 

Beans 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

t  RANK  R.  MOSES,  editor,  Mar- 
•  shall  (Mich.)  Ez’ening  Chronicle, 
has  been  named  to  the  Democratic  city 
executive  committee  for  the  fall  cam¬ 
paign. 


Bungle! 

The  family  strip  that  never  grows  old. 

THE 

BUNGLE  FAMILY 

by  HARRY  TUTHILL 


The  Bungle  Family  (Daily  strip  and  Sunday  Page)  has 
entertained  millions  of  homes  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  for  many  years — and  its  pull  is  stronger  today  than  it 
was  when  George  Bungle  was  a  bridegroom. 

You  may  see  it  in  a  newspaper  in  almost  any  city,  or  we 
will  be  glatl  to  send  you  specimens. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N,  Y. 


the  nation  on  Sunday 
I  morning  turns  to  Robert L.  Dickey’s 
Newspapers  operated  by  Central  page  of  dog  COmics,  BUSTER 

.....  . . .  beans  and  BUCKY  AND  HIS 

PALS,  it  is  moved  by  more  than 
the  promise  of  a  laugh.  It  is 
moved  by  love. 

For  the  appi'al  of  thesi?  pups  that  scamper 
across  the  bright  page  is  greater  than 
merely  the  absurdity  of  their  escapades. 
They  are  such  real  dogs.  You  almost 
find  yourself  starting  to  pat  them.  .And 
you  do  find  yourself  so  smitten  by'  their 
endearing  dogginess  as  to  claim  them  for 
your  own,  and  think  the  Sunday  page 
that  brings  them  for  a  visit  an  all  too 
seldom  delight. 

These  are  the  two  reasons — fun  and 
affection — that  aceoimt  for  the  ever¬ 
green  and  ever-growing  popularity  of 
BUSTER  BEANS  and  BIT.KY  AND 
Ills  PADS. 

E)\  SP.APERS  today'publishing  this 
feature  include  the  Asbury  Park  Press, 
Bilo.xi  Biloxian,  Boston  Post,  Bridgeport 
Herald,  Buffalo  Times,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Clinton  Journal  and  Public,  Con- 
Cord  'Transcript.  Dayton  News,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Evansville  Press, 
Jamaica  Press,  John  Day  Ranger,  Kansas 
City  Journal  Post,  Kilgore  Daily  News, 
LaJoUa  Light,  Los  Angeles  Rafu  Shimpo, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Miami  Herald,  Newark 
Ledger,  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune, 
Oakdale  Leader,  Palestine  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Port¬ 
land  Journal,  Poughkeepsie  Courier. 
Regina  Leader  Post,  Reno  Gazette. 
Sacramento  Union,  St.  John  Maritime 
Broadcaster,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Sar¬ 
asota  Tribune,  Scottsbluff  Star  Herald, 
Stockholm  Bjarne  Kristiansen,  Susan- 
ville  Lassen  Advocate,  Troy  Observer, 
Watsonville  Pajaronian  and  Woodland 
.Mail. 

For  samples  and  for  terms,  please  write  to 

UnitedFeatures 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 
G'-n-’ra/  Maruger 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Newspapers  are;  Huntington  Herald- 
Press,  Vincennes  .S'lin-Commercial.  Bick- 
uell  Daily  \ezos.  in  Indiana,  and  the 
following  Oklahoma  papers;  Altus 
Times-Democrat,  Ah’a  Review-Courier, 
Clinton  Daily  News.  El  Reno  Tribune. 
Elk  City  Daily  Tribune,  Hobart  Demo- 
crat-Chiej .  .Magnum  Daily  .‘^tar. 

Clifford  R.  Knight,  editor  of 
“Fish  and  Game’’  in  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  appointed  an 
assessor  for  the  town  of  Vernon. 

Francis  1.  Nally,  for  several  years 
with  the  Toledo  Blade  staff,  resigned 
last  week  to  become  news  editor  of  a 
new  publication,  the  Catholic  Chronicle, 
established  this  week  to  become  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  Toledo  diocese 
of  the  Catholic  church.  The  paper,  to 
be  issued  weekly,  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Bishop  Karl  J.  .Alter.  Serv¬ 
ing  as  business  executives  will  be  E.  F. 
Goldbach  and  Fred  Perkins,  associated 
in  the  advertising  business  in  Toledo 
for  several  years. 

J.  G.  deRoulhac  Hamilton,  Jr.,  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


CHARLES  V.  MrADAM 
President 
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PERSONAL 

(ConttHMd  from  page  25) 

Chariest  OH  (S.  C.)  News  &  Courier 
reportorial  staff,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer, 
succeeding  Herbert  O  Keef,  who  is 
joining  the  Associated  Press  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

Harris  Samonisky,  city  editor,  1 1  il- 
mingtOH  (Del.)  J ournal-Every  Even¬ 
ing,  has  bwn  elected  deputy  grand  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of 
IX-laware. 

John  Loope,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Buffalo  Everting  News  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie  papers,  is  acting  as  combina¬ 
tion  desk  and  street  man  on  the  Her¬ 
kimer  (N.  Y.)  Telegram. 

Harry  Mullinex,  of  the  staff,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  suffered  a  broken  nose 
and  other  injuries  when  his  car  left  the 
highway  Sept.  29  and  crashed  into  a 
pole. 

•Miss  Alma  Lyon  has  joined  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  editorial  staff. 

Harry  E.  VVheelock,  Jr.,  assistant 
state  editor.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Neuv 
Times,  won  the  individual  contract 
bridge  championship  of  the  city  at  a 
tournament  concluded  Oct.  1.  He  won 
a  trophy  presented  by  the  News  Times. 

Jack  Specht  has  resigned  as  staff 
photographer  of  the  San  Antonio  Light 
to  join  the  Associated  Press  at  Dallas. 

Jerry  McEKjnough.  old  time  Mil¬ 
waukee  reporter,  who  has  been  prac¬ 
ticing  law  in  recent  years,  just  re¬ 
turned  to  newspaper  work.  He  is 
now  on  the  Mihvaukee  Sentinel  staff. 
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William  Davidson,  recently  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register-Tribune, 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Max  Coffey, 
resigned,  as  night  sports  editor  for  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Dorothy  Grafly,  art  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Record  in  that  capacity. 

Joe  Knack,  formerly  University  of 
Kansas  correspondent  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
sports  desk  of  that  paper.  He  has  been 
succeeded  at  Lawrence  by  Peter  Erick¬ 
son. 

Frances  Kasprowicz  has  joined  the 
Gah'eston  News  staff,  doing  club  activi¬ 
ties  and  special  assignments. 

Marcus  Griffin,  columnist  and  sports 
writer.  New  York  Sunday  Mirror,  and 
Mrs.  Griffin  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
born  Oct.  7  at  the  Midtown  Hospital. 

Dick  Young,  police  reporter,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  has  sold  a  true  de¬ 
tective  story  to  the  Macfadder.  publica¬ 
tions  for  early  appearance  in  True  De¬ 
tective  Mysteries  or  Master  Detective. 
The  story  is  based  on  the  recent  Can¬ 
non  kidnaping  threat  and  is  titled 
“Green  Ink  Notes  of  Terror.’’ 

X'ictor  H.  Schoffelniayer,  agricul¬ 
tural  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  and  Mrs.  Schoffelmayer  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  21,(X)0-mile  trip  through 
13  foreign  countries.  They  were  gone 
five  months. 

Jay  Walz,  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Neu’s  Times  news  staff,  was 
recently  re-elected  president  of  the 
South  Bend  Civic  Symphony. 

Renn  Drum,  former  news  editor, 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star,  has  been  named 
associate  editor  of  Home  and  Abroad, 
the  official  organ  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  was  sworn  in  for  service 
with  that  department  last  month. 

Harry  Friedman,  reporter  on  the 
Mihvaukce  U'isconsin-.\ezvs,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  paper’s 
“morgue,”  succeeding  Phil  Marshall, 
who  resigned  to  re-enter  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

Stanley  E.  Babb,  Galveston  News- 
Tribune  courthouse  reporter  and  book 
review  editor  of  the  News,  and  Mrs. 
Babb  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born 
Sept.  28. 

Walter  E.  Bates,  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  copy  desk  for  more  than 
20  years  and  prior  to  that  market  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Portland  Telegram,  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  last  week.  He 
will  live  on  a  farm.  He  was  presented 
with  a  leather  jacket  and  a  huge  supply 
of  tobacco  and  com  cob  pipes  by  fellow 
staff  members. 

George  Hewes,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Morning  Ledger  and  a 
son  of  Harry  Hewes,  for  many  years 
music  critic  and  feature  writer  for  the, 
Toledo  Blade,  joined  the  Blade  editorial 
staff  this  week. 

Charles  M.  Swart,  formerly  with 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  Re-new,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Welfare  Federation. 

Miss  Helen  Curtis  is  now  society 
editor  of  the  Marshall  (Mich.)  Even¬ 
ing  Chronicle  replacing  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Reed,  who  is  on  a  two  months’  leave 
of  absence. 

John  Fitzgerald  Frankfort  has  joined 
the  Herkimer  Telegram  editorial  staff 
and  is  employed  in  the  Ilion  office  of 
that  paper. 

William  M.  Jones,  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Sews  staff,  has  been  elected 
adjmaiit  of  the  newly  organized  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  Post  at  Charlotte. 

Tom  P.  Jimison,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Nni’s  columnist,  addressed  the  Glen- 
wood  Men’s  Club  last  week. 

Leigh  D.  Bruckart,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  San  Erancisco  Chronicle,  sailed 
last  week  on  the  Grace  Liner  Santa 
Lucia  for  New  York. 

Oyde  Hooker,  ship  news  reporter, 
Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  has 
l)een  made  assistant  state  news  editor, 
succeeding  Douglas  G.  Tinsley.  Tins- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


AS.  ADAMS,  now  classified  man- 
•  ager  of  the  Glendale  (Cal.) 
Nc-ws-Press,  is  a  pinch-hitter  on  the 
business  side  of 
news  papering 
with  nearly  a 
.1000  batting 
average  for  16 
years. 

His  record  of 
many  runs  and 
numberless  hits 
in  the  classified 
department  of  the 
Los  .Ingclcs  Ex¬ 
press  shows  yeo- 
m  a  n  duty  in 
nearly  every 
phase  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.  When 
telephone  solicitations  fell  off,  Adams 
took  to  the  phone  himself  and  brought 
them  back.  In  the  boom  days  he  took 
over  the  task  of  advertising  bookkeeper 
and  handled  the  flow  of  prosperity  busi¬ 
ness.  From  there  he  went  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Express,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  classified  department  to 
build  up  outside  sales  solicitations  and 
finally  back  inside  as  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  manager. 

Adams  then  became  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pasadena  Post  and  soon 
added  the  job  of  real  estate  editor. 

He  reorganized  the  Long  Beach  Sun 


Press  to  Seattle  bureau,  where  he  be¬ 
comes  assistant  manager. 

Warren  Heller,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  football  star  of  last  season  and 
picked  for  the  All-American  team,  is 
writing  sports  for  International  News 
Service  in  Pittsburgh. 

Richard  Lamb,  formerly  secretary  to 
Col.  Eric  Fisher  Wood  and  Special 
correspondent  at  several  Pennsylvavnia 
National  Guard  encampments,  has 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  staff  of  the 
United  Press. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Felix  ROY  McKNIGHT,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staff  writer,  Dallas,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bell  Terrell  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  recently. 

James  L.  Spencer,  radio  editor,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  to  Mrs.  Fan 
Fuerst,  play  education  director  of  a 
St.  Louis  department  store,  in  that  city 
Oct.  2. 

W.  G.  Rogers,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  to  Miss 
Mildred  Weston,  of  Gallitzin,  Pa.,  and 
New  York  City,  a  frequent  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  New  Yorker  and  other 
magazines,  in  Springfield,  Oct.  5. 

James  R.  Cahill,  crime  reporter, 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  to 
Edna  O.  Egatz,  (!;iifton,  in  Clifton,  N. 
J.,  Oct.  4. 

Robert  Biggers  Chetty,  district  me¬ 
ager,  Boston  Herald-Tra-veler,  to  Miss 
,  .c  .  J-  Mildred  Irene  Hazard  of  Fall  River, 

classified  department  before  joining  the  j^^ss.,  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Oct.  1. 
(rlcnaatc  .\civs-Frcss.  ...  ,  «»  t--  •  r  ^  m  • 

Miss  Helen  M.  Finnissey,  Fort  Plain, 


ley  has  been  transferred  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk.  C.  J.  King,  Jr.,  new  man 
on  the  staff,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
waterfront  run. 

Edward  Carder  Ames,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Toledo  Times, 
has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Toledo  and  will  teach  journalism. 

Miss  Frances  Marie  Tearle  has 
joined  the  Booinnlle  (Mo.)  Daily  Nezos 
staff  as  society  editor,  replacing  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Phillips,  who  soon  will  leave 
to  live  in  Chicago. 

h'red  Bagby,  conductor  of  the  ‘‘Peo¬ 
ple  and  Things”  column  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  has  resumed  his  duties 
following  an  illness. 

Tom  McMahon,  formerly  reporter, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
is  now  telegraph  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Nezvs. 

yirginius  Dabney,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- Dis¬ 
patch,  has  returned  from  a  six-month 
stay  in  Central  Europe,  where  he  stu¬ 
died  conditions  in  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria.  He  is  writing  a  series  of  articles 
giving  his  conclusions. 


to  Francis  G.  Wolff,  of  the  advertising 
staff,  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder, 
Oct.  6,  in  Hagaman. 

Miss  Jeanette  Rafferty,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Greenwood  (Ind.)  News,  to  Rus¬ 
sell  Lasiter,  of  Greenwood,  at  Sey¬ 
mour,  Ind.,  Sept.  29. 

Vincent  S.  Lyons,  newly  appointed 
financial  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  and  formerly  with  the  Nev 
York  World-Telegram,  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
guerite  Weber,  of  Woodhaven,  L.  I., 
Wednesday,  Oct.  12.  After  a  brief 
wedding  trip,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyons  re¬ 
turned  to  Indianapolis  Oct.  2. 

William  A.  Robare,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily 
Nezvs,  to  Frances  May  Enos,  Sept.  22, 
at  Riverside,  Cal. 


PRESS  ASSOCIA’nON  NOTES 

ILJFA’RY  MATTEO.  of  the  United 
Press  Albany  (N.  Y.)  bureau,  has 
returned  from  several  months’  leave  in 
the  Adirondacks.  where  he  was  re¬ 
cuperating  after  a  nervous  breakdown. 
He  has  been  assigned  to  the  state  capitol. 

Abe  h'ox,  photographer,  formerly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Associated  Press  Boston 
bureau,  has  been  assigned  as  the  first 
staff  photographer  of  the  .Mbany  (N. 
Y.)  bureau. 

Leonard  S.  Kimball,  for  six  years  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  transferred  to 
Sacramento,  where  he  will  serve  as 
correspondent,  succeeding  A.  R.  Kinsey, 
who  has  gone  to  the  A.P.  news  photo 
service  in  Chicago. 

James  S.  Bealle,  Jr.,  has  assumed 
direction  of  the  Miami,  Fla.,  bureau  of 
the  United  Press  Association,  located 
in  the  Herald  Building. 

J.  I.  Goldhus,  former  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  football  player,  is  covering  sports 
at  Cornell  and  in  Ithaca  for  Unite<l 
Press. 

Kelly  Woolpert,  formerly  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  I.N.S.,  has  joined  the 
Fresno  bureau  of  United  Press. 

Wilfred  Brown  has  been  transferred 
from  Salem,  Ore.,  bureau  of  United 


SPECIAL  EDmONS 

O/f.V  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE. 

Oct.  5,  rotogravure  section,  tabloid 
size,  16  pages,  for  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco  store,  featuring  45  “Quality 
Sales”  starting  Oct.  5. 

Boston  Sunday  Adz’ertiser,  Special 
Home  Improvement  Section,  Oct.  7,  6 
pages. 

Nezv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times.  Harvest  Days  edition,  two  sec¬ 
tions.  26  pages,  Oct.  3. 

New  Bedford  Mercury,  Harvest 
Days  edition,  two  sections,  24  pages. 
Oct.  4. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Fall 
and  Winter  Fashions  section.  1934-193S. 
Oct.  3,  8  page.s. 

Cohmbia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald. 
36th  Anniversary  Edition.  24  pages. 
Oct.  3. 

East  Liverpool  (O  )  Review,  Centen¬ 
nial  Edition.  80  pages,  5  sections. 
Oct.  6. 

Li'i'crpool  (O.)  Daily  Nezvs,  Golden 
Jubilee  Edition,  104  pages,  10  sections. 
Oct.  7. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record,  Garnet 
and  Black  edition,  to  dedicate  the  new 
Columbia  municipal  stadium,  28  pages 
tabloid  supplement,  using  color,  (^ct.  4 

St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record  will 
issue  its  40tli  anniversary  edition,  Oct 
21. 

Gah'Cstou  Daily  Nezvs,  annual  trade 
and  industrial  edition,  Oct.  1,  28  pages. 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  30  pages,  re¬ 
opening  of  reorganized  Oil  City  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Oct.  1. 

.9011  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun.  4tth 
Anniversary  Edition.  124  pages,  nine 
sections,  Sept.  30. 
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The  New  York  Evening  Journal,  and  all  other  International  News 
Service  papers,  had  the  definite  lead  on  the  King  Alexander -Barthou 
assassination  with  an  I.N.S.  dispatch  that  enabled  papers  to  break  the 
news  twenty  minutes  to  a  full  edition  ahead  of  all  opposition.  It  was 
one  more  addition  to  the  amazing  series  of  beats  and  exclusives  on  all 
the  year’s  big  stories — domestic  and  foreign— that  constitutes  I.N.S. 
smashing  demonstration  of  the  real  meaning  of  wire-service  vigilance, 
alertness  and  speed. 

Regardless  of  what  or  where  the  story  is,  I.N.S.  is  there,  “getting 
it  first . . .  getting  it  right.”  Let  this  dominating  coverage  help  to  assure 
your  paper’s  leadership  throughout  your  territory;  discuss  your  needs 


now  with  your  I.N.S.  representative. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

235  EAST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Advertising  Agencies  RAINIER  ALE  CAMPAIGN  CARLISLE  JOINS  DOREMUS  MOGENSEN  CO.  EXPANDS 

GREIST  AND  FABIAN 

FORM  NEW  AGENCY  l^ainier  old  bt^k  Ale  with  3-col-  O®'®*  ations  in  Canada,  and  D.  Ross  Squait 

_ _  unui  by  16-iiich  ads  in  color  in  San  Donald  T.  ^  Carlisle,  well  known  as  has  been  named  Mogensen  represent* 

Former  Haa  Been  With  B.  B.  D  Francisco  and  Oakland  newspapers  last  Ixith  cartoonist  and  advertising  man,  ative  in  the  Dominion,  with  headquar- 

*  O  _  I  -M—  Newspapers  are  being  used  ex-  has  joined  the  Boston  staff  of  Doremus  ters  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Permanent 

’  rliisivelv  for  this  ale  camnaiKn,  which  &  Co.  He  was  office  address  will  be  announced  later. 

vice-president  of  The  Mogensen  operations  in  Canada  will 
Wm.  Esty  &  Co.,  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
in  1932  and  1933,  Mogensen- Squair  Company.  The  con- 
resigning  to  care  tract  providing  for  national  advertising 
for  outside  inter-  representation  by  the  Mogensen  Coni- 


FORM  NEW  AGENCY 

Former  Has  Been  With  B.  B.  D. 

&  O.  For  Nine  Years,  Latter  clusively  for  this  ale  campaign,  which 

Was  Advertising  Manager  of  jn  addition  to  the  advertising  for 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Rainier  beer.  The  new  campaign  will 

-  be  released  in  Los  .Angeles  and  South- 

t!>pecuil  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  California  in  a  few  days  and  w  ill  be 

CHICAGO  Oct  8-E.  Harold  Greist  ^t^nded  throughout  California.  The 
^rmerly  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durst.ne  it  campaign  is  another  step  in  the 

Osborn,  and  \  ictor  habiaii^,  or  13  years  ^ny's  e.xpansion  program, 

advertising  manager  of  Colgate-Palm-  inaugurated  over  a  year  ago  and  on 


ohve-Peet  Company,  have  joined  forces  $750,000  has  already  been 

in  opening  a  new  general  advertising  Xhe  advertising  is  planned 

agency  here,  with  offices  in  the  Field  directed  by  San  Francisco  office  of 
Building,  133  South  I^Salle  St.,  known  ^ord  &  Thomas, 
as  h.  Harold  Oreist,  Advertising.  _ 

The  agency  will  service  national  ad-  PPDLAR  UNITES  WITH 
vertisers  in  all  departments,  including  \m/AIl  CTDCCT  li/I  AM 

newspaper,  magazine,  outdoor  and  radio.  W  ALX.  O  1  KEX.  1  IVl AIN 

Mr.  Greist  brings  to  the  new  agency  — ; - . 

a  background  of  15  years  in  advertising.  Pedlar-Ayre»,  with  50  Territory  Men, 
For  six  years  he  planned  and  wrote  Will  Handle  Several  Nationally 
trade  and  industrial  advertising  for  Known  Products;  R.  P. 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  steel  incr-  r-  .  r»-  . 

chants.  For  the  past  nine  years  he  has  *y"-®®»®»- 

been  with  Batten,  Barton,  Uurstine  & 

Osborn  as  account  executive  and  more 


r^ently  as  group  head  in  the  Chicago  jug  and  niercliandising  problems  under 


ests.  Before  that  pany  for  the  Copley  newspapers  whidi 
he  had  served  recently  expired  has  been  renewed.  The  ■ 
since  1920  with  Longxiew  (Wash.)  Daily  News  hu 
the  George  Bat-  named  the  Mogensen  Company  as  its 
ten  Company  and  representative,  effective  in  states  of 
its  successor,  Oregon  and  Washington  on  Oct.  1 ;  na- 
Batten,  Barton,  tional  representation  will  become  ef- 
Durstine  &  Os-  fectivc  Jan,  1.  Edmond  Kelly  has  been 
tiLILiAK  U IN  11  US  Wlin  r,  T  born,  Inc.,  in  both  added  to  the  San  Francisco  sales  staff. 

WALL  STREET  MAN  D  T.Ca«.is«  York  and  - 

_ _  Boston  offices.  REJOINS  MINER  AGENCY 

■dlar-Ayre»,  with  50  Territory  Men,  Earlier  he  had  spent  several  years  \w  j,'_  Hannaford,  widely  known  in 
Will  Handle  Several  Nationally  newspaper  and  advertising  work,  j-oagt  advertising  circles  as  an  authority) 

v-  D  j  a  D  D  having  done  cartooning  for  the  Chicago  media  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the^ 

Known  froduett;  K.  f.  Tribune  at  the  age  of  14.  One  of  his  pan  b.  Miner  Co.,  Los  Angeles  agency,  • 

Gust  Director  cartoon  features  was  handled  through  ju  charge  of  media  selection.  He  origi-)j 

<  uv  m  McClure  Syndicate  for  three  years,  nally  joined  the  Miner  organization  inf 

hch  iuts  haiXng'if  bo'th'adv'ertis-  ^?21,  and  is  now  returning  after  anj 


which  puts  handling  of  both 


office. 

Mr.  Fabian  is  well  known  in  adver¬ 
tising  circles,  having  been  with  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  other  agen».*«;s  before  join¬ 
ing  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company  as 


one  direction,  the  formation  of  Pedlar 
&  .^yres,  Inc.,  was  announced  in  New 
York  this  week. 


U.  S,  LEATHER  TO  PRESBREY 

The  F'rank  Presbrey  Company,  New 


absence  of  two  years.  Mr.  Hannafor 
was  secretary  of  the  Pacific  .\ssociatio 
of  .Advertising  Agencies  in  1931-1932. 


Thomas  and  other  agem^es  before  join-  j  X'  Pedlar  formerly  president  York,  has  been  appointed  advertising  JOINS  MERRILL  KRAMER  AGENCY 
ing  Colgate- Palmolive- Peet  Company  as  £  pedlar  &  Ryan  has  been  named  agents  for  the  United  States  Leather  Hollingsw^orth,  weH-knowj 

advertising  manager.  He  has  been  ac-  “perS  vice-pre  de  t  ai.r  director  Company,  27  Spruce  street.  New  York,  advertising  man  of  Atlanta,  Ga..  and 
tive  in  the  advertisers’  division  of  the  and  I'mrfax  Ayres  previous.y  asso-  Development  of  a  merchandising  pro-  formerly  assistant  advertiyng  produo 
.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  was  j^j  j  piair  &  Co  Wall  Street  ttram  and  material  will  be  concentrated 

a  member  of  the  advertisers’  committee  banking  house  is  prusiaent  and  director  “Pon  for  several  months,  followed  by  Publishing  Company,  has  assumed 

of  the  soap  and  glycerine  associations.  trade  paper  announcements.  Further  charge  of  the  direct-mail  and  sales, 

In  his  capacity  as  advertising  manager  ar^  induded  t  is  ^  e^^^  development  of  the  program  contem-  promotion  departments  of  Merrill  Kra, 

of  Colgate-Palmohve-Peet  Company.  ^’i^i.ilTas  a  sellin^per^^^^^^^^^^  plates  ?he  use  of  consuW?  media,  prim-  mer  Inc..  Memphis.  Tenn.,  advertising 

Mr.  Fabian  o^rated  an  advertising  resident  territory  men  under  the  <lirec-  arily  magazines  and  newspapers.  - 

budget  which  at  its  peak  amounted  to  p  -  — 

I1M.OOO  par  ^ar,  ,  Vi?*  ife  PLA"  MARKETING  SOCIETY  AMBROSIA  TO  BOWMAN  AGENa 

uni  ^  president  and  director  of  the  new  1 ’Ians  for  the  establishing  of  a  Chi-  Hmze  Ambrosia.  Inc.,  manufactura 

.  11  Com^ny,  ^hddletown,  O.,  is  now  uational  sales  and  advertising  hook-up.  cago  cliapter  of  the  .American  Market-  ot  .Ambrosia  Beauty  Products,  ai> 
being  paced  by  the  new  agency.  .Actual  distribution  for  the  manufacturer  ing  Society  were  made  recently  with  an  miunces  the  appointment  of  ^  Luck^ 

nPXPniT  Arpiurv  lUAMm  integral  feature  of  the  service.  organization  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chi-  Bowman,  Inc.,  New  York,  formerl] 

DETROIT  agency  NAMTO  Wright,  for  many  years  cago  early  in  Nov.  C.  C.  Chappelle,  Crane  &  Bowman,  as  its  advertisi^ 

Theodore  F.  MacManus,  president  of  consultant  on  marketing  problems  has  of  Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  is  agency.  Plans  for  the  1935  adverta 
MacManus,  John  &  .Adams,  Inc.,  De-  been  made  secretary,  vice-president  and  acting  chairman  of  the  group.  Dr.  Paul  tug  campaign  are  now  in  preparation, 
troit  has  announced  the  appointment  director.  Carolyn  ”1.  R.  Lewis,  formerly  H.  Nystrom,  president  of  the  national  ^atccsm  iniwc  Arpiurv 

of  that  compny  as  advertising  counsel  nianaging  editor  of  Harper’s  Bazaar  society,  addressed  the  Chicago  group  WATSON  JOINS  AGENCY 

for  the  following  accounts:  I)owcll  director  of  publicity  for  Mallinson  last  week.  J.  E.  Watson,  former  city  editor  of^ 

Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Dow  Uiemical  supplements  the  personnel  as  ex-  -  the  New  York  American  and  managing 


AMBROSIA  TO  BOWMAN  AGENq 

Hinze  .Ambrosia,  Inc.,  manufacture 


Company.  Midland  Mich.,  manufacturer  j„  publicitv  and  pro 

of  chemical  treatment  tor  oil  wells.  ,„otions  o  .  .  r 

Trade  papers,  newspapers  and  direct  ‘  _ 

mad  will  be  used.  Howard  Crawford  HONEY  ACCOUNT  TO  LEFTON  dent  of  the  Art  Directors  Qub  of' Chi-  Agency,  New  York,  as  public  relations 

Company,  Detroit,  maker  of  a  steam  Comnanv  Inc  New  cago.  succeeding  E.  Willis  Jones,  of  director  and  account  executive. 

unit  for  any  make  of  automobile  hot  v’^  1  r-v  c^ompany.  inc.,  wew  Ye,.Hbani  I  0,,;^  .<!,•  Brorhv  Frederirk  - 

water  heater  Trade  nanerR  and  dirert  '  ork  City,  manufacturer  ot  Goldcn  -Neeaiiam.  i^ouis  lirorny.  rreaericK  unvT  Ar-inor'v  KiAMCTk 

maSrare  now  being  us^  witr/iaSa  Blossom”  Honey,  has  appointed  Al  Paul  W.  Boulton.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com-  HOYT  AGENCY  NAMED 

advertising  olanned  for  a  later  date  Befton  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  agency,  P^ny,  was  chosen  vice-president;  Wil-  S.  B.  Thomas,  Inc.,  Long  Islai^  City, 
Heller  Bros  Newark  N  I  maker  of  handle  its  advertising  and  merchan-  bam  .A.  Kittredge,  Lakeside  Press,  sec-  N.  \.,  bakery,  has  appointed  Charles 
files  Media  include  ’trade"^  naoers  and  Rising.  The  bulk  of  the  campaign  will  and  vice-president;  and  John  E.  Olson,  \\ .  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New  \ork,  to 

direct  mail.  A.  Peters  &  Co.,  'D'etroit,  ^PP^^r  in  a  long  list  of  newspapers  in  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  secretary.  direct  its  advertising, 

developer  of  Peter’s  “N’acuumized”  dry  ^  City,  Queens,  Westchester  — i 

cleaning.  Local  newspapers  and  radio  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  www  «  #  m 

will  be  used.  initial  commitment  calls  for  the  appear-  ^  MMT ^ 

-  ance  of  336  daily  advertisements  over  a  iTS  ww  jTw  m  wWw 


HEADS  ART  DIRECTORS 


editor  and  publisher  of  the  Syracuu 


George  S.  Lyman,  of  Roche.  Williams  (N.  Y.)  Telegram,  has  joined  the  stafi 
&  Cunnyngham,  has  been  elected  presi-  a^  James  A.  Devine  Advertising 
dent  of  the  Art  Directors  Qub  of  Chi-  Agency,  New  York,  as  public  relations 


cleaning.  Local  newspapers  and  radio  County  and  Northern  New  Jersey.  The 
will  be  used.  initial  commitment  calls  for  the  appear- 

-  ance  of  336  daily  advertisements  over  a 

JOINS  McCANN-ERlCKSON  period  of  35  weeks.  The  Golden  Blos- 
Vernoii  R.  Churchill,  widely-known  som  campaign  will  later  be  duplicated  in 
in  the  newspaper  and  advertising  field  other  key  cities. 

on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Middle  - 

West,  has  resigned  as  assistant  to  the  GOLDEN  WEST  ALE  CAMPAIGN 
publisher  and  national  advertising  man-  The  Golden  West  Brewing  ‘Com- 
ager  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Ga-  pany,  Oakland,  Cal.,  released  a  new 
zette  to  join  the  coast  headquarters  campaign  last  week  on  Golden  Glow 
staff  at  San  Francisco  of  McCann-  -Ale,  using  6-column  15-inch  spot  color 
Erickson,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  effec-  newspaper  announcements  in  nine  Cali- 
tive  Oct.  8.  Mr.  Churchill  joined  the  fornia  cities.  The  campaign  will  con- 
Honig-Cooper  Company,  San  Francisco,  tinn'>  throughout  the  winter  months  and 
in  1915,  as  partner  and  vice-president  be  confined  to  newspapers,  using  color 
and  continued  with  its  successor  com-  pages  wherever  plant  facilities  permit, 
pany,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  until  The  advertising  is  directed  and  planned 
1928,  when  he  joined  the  coast  head-  by  Emil  Reinhardt,  Oakland  advertising 
quarters  staff  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp-  agency. 


son  Co.,  as  co-manager  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office.  In  1930  he  was  transferred 
to  (Thicago  office  of  that  agency,  and 


JOINS  LOS  ANGELES  AGENCY 

T.  Walter  F'red,  formerly  head  of 


returned  to  the  coast  in  1933,  to  join  the  his  own  organization  in  Nashville, 
Berkeley  Gazette.  Tenn.,  has  joined  Llewellyn-Seymour, 

-  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  agency,  as  account 

W.  W.  FRY,  DINNER  CHAIRMAN  „ecutive.  He  has  had  wide  experience 
Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  N.  W.  in  the  national  merchandising  field. 

Ayer  &  Son.  Philadelphia,  is  chairmar  - 

for  the  annual  dinner  of  the  International  NEW  ACCOUNT  ANNOUNCED 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris-  The  advertising  of  Reminder  Parcel 
tian  Associations  of  the  United  States  Shelves,  made  and  distributed  by  Kent 
and  Canada.  The  dinner  will  be  held  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  is 
Wednesday.  Oct.  17,  in  the  Hotel  Roose-  now  being  handled  by  (jale  &  Pietsch, 
velt.  New  York.  Inc.,  Chicago. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICR  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Check  up!  Learn  how  Wood 
Dry  Mats  helped  make  time 
for  papers  that  waited  each 
day  for  the  final  “out”.  For 
extra  or  regular  editions 
Wood  holds  its  lead. 


/ 
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NEEDLESS  STEPS- 

and  every  step  costs  money 


Needless  steps  in  the  composing 
room  are  costly.  Needless  steps 
from  one  machine  to  another— 
or  needless  shifting  of  magazines 
—to  get  different  sizes  of  type. 
More  needless  steps  to  get  cor¬ 
rections.  Needless  handling  of 
copy,  slugs  and  proofs.  Needless 
copy  cutting. 

All  of  this  needless  and  costly 
effort  is  banished  by  the  Model 
F  Intertype  Mixer.  Model  F  pro¬ 


duces  as  much  type  in  TWO  sizes 
without  shifting  the  magazines 
as  any  non-mixer  Intertype  can 
produce  in  ONE  size.  The  Model 
F  operator  takes  the  copy  as  it 
comes— news  matter,  classified, 
headlines,  etc.— setting  two  or 
more  different  sizes  in  the  order 
called  for  by  the  copy  or  proofs. 
And  he  works  at  straight-matter 
speed,  for  the  type  changes  are 
made  INSTANTLY  on  Model  F, 
by  means  of  a  finger-touch  lever. 


HOW  MODEL  F 
SAVES  MONEY 

One  hundred  per  cent  more 
speed  on  mixed  composition, 
as  compared  with  non -mixer 
machines.  •  Speed  on  straight 
matter  fully  equal  to  the  speed 
of  non-mixer  machines. 

Large  savings  on  all  composi¬ 
tion  requiring  frequent  changes 
from  one  size  or  face  to  another. 

Remarkable  simplicity.  Model 
F  requires  no  special  attention 
of  operator  or  machinist. 

All  sizes  up  to  full-width  18 
point  (without  distortion  of  the 
wide  characters)  can  be  set 
from  both  main  magazines. 

With  side  magazine  equip¬ 
ment,  Model  F  will  set  all  sizes 
from  5  to  36  point  full-width 
and  up  to  60  point  condensed. 

Write  for  Model  F  Booklet 

INTERTYPE 

360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


•t  in  Intcrtypc  Korinna 


INTERTYPE  MODEL  F  MIXER 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ORGANIZING  TO  FIGHT 
ADVERTISING  TAXES 


Renewed  agitation  of  the  debate 
over  advertising  agency  commis- 


over  advertising  agency  commis¬ 
sions  is  in  sight  for  the  near  future — 
possibly  in  November.  Allyn  B.  Mcln- 
tire,  president  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  whose  speech  before 
the  Direct  Mail  Association  is  reported 
on  another  page  of  this  paper,  remarked 
incidentally  in  that  talk  that  the  A.N.A. 
study  of  advertising  agency  relation¬ 
ships  and  compensation  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  “soon.”  The  study  referred  to 
is  one  undertaken  because  of  A.N.A. 
dissatisfaction  with  the  noted  “Young 
report”  sponsored  by  a  committee  ot 
advertisers,  agency  men,  and  publishers, 
which  had  been  expected  to  be  the  last 
word  on  the  subject. 

Said  Mr.  Mclntire,  restating  the  A. 
N.A.  position  in  the  matter :  "We  are 
looking  for  wastes  in  advertising  in 
the  matter  of  agency  relationships  and 
compensation  methods.  Our  study  on 
that  subject,  which  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished,  is  designed  to  give  us  facts. 
We  are  not  lighting  the  advertising 
agency.  Through  the  courage  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  its  leaders,  that  institution 
has  formed  for  itself  a  most  important 
and  economically  sound  niche  in  dis¬ 
tribution.  There  is  a  need  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  an  agency  gives.  All  we 
want  to  find  out  is  the  facts.  Surely 
no  one  can  object  to  that.” 

His  statement  is  the  first  word  from 
the  association  indicating  that  the  new 
study  is  nearing  completion. 


Members  of  the  United  States 

Brewers’  Association  sat  at  lun- 


JVl  Brewers’  Association  sat  at  lun¬ 
cheon  in  the  Hotel  Biltmore  Oct.  9  and 
heard  Harry  J.  Winsten,  New  York 
advertising  man,  tell  them  that  beer  had 
to  be  sold  in  direct  competition  with 
coffee,  wine,  and  all  other  beveragres 
down  to  milk,  orange  juice,  and  plain 

Coffee— and  water— had  been  placed 
before  everyone  at  the  luncheon,  but 
no  one  got  beer  unless  he  ordered  it 
specially  and  paid  for  it  separately.  ^ 

And  decorations  over  the  speakers 
table  consisted  of  huge  bunches  of 

glass  grapes. 

®  °  *  *  * 


Not  everybody  in  the  audience 
agreed  as  to  the  extent  of  com¬ 
petition  between  beer  and  such  drinks 
as  milk,  but  those  who  did  had  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about  in  the  New  York 
state  milk  campaign  which  reaches  its 
climax  this  month — “milk  month,”  by 
authority  of  the  governor  and  various 
other  officials.  Use  of  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  state  of  New  York  in 
newspaper  advertising  for  “nature’s 
finest  food,”  with  the  copy  signed  by 
'The  State  of  New  York,”  gives  an 
intimation  of  the  weight  oi  official 
force  put  behind  the  milk  drive. 

♦  ♦  * 

Echoes  of  the  “advertising  clinic” 
which  was  a  feature  of  the  last 
convention  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  are  now  being  used 
by  newspapers  as  sales  promotion  ma¬ 
terial.  Fourteen  “true  advertising 
stories”  based  on  the  material  brought 
out  at  that  time,  which  formed  an  ef¬ 
fective  reply  to  many  modern  criticisms 
of  advertising,  are  ^ing  syndicated  by 
Frank  A.  Gale,  20  Vesey  Street,  New 
York,  who  directed  publicity  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  last  three  A.F.A.  con¬ 
ventions.  The  series  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  “now  is  a  good  time  for  ad¬ 
vertising  to  tell  the  public  the  facts 
about  itself  as  an  ally  of  the  buyer.” 
The  articles  stress  three  points:  that 
advertising  reduces  the  cost  of  goods 
instead  of  increasing  it;  that  appeal  to 
buyers’  emotions  is  justified  and  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  that  good  advertising  is 
news. 


Unusual  technique  for  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  copv  marked 


the  page  was  far  different  from  the 
usual  copy  that  goes  with  such  a  sale. 
Photographs  of  people  filled  the  page 
— people  telephoning,  playing  cards,  mo¬ 
toring,  having  dinner,  riding  scooters 
(in  the  case  of  children).  A  black 
background  held  the  photographs  to¬ 
gether,  and  text,  all  written  as  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  people  pictured,  app^red 
in  white  letters.  The  “personalized” 
effect  was  similar  to  that  sought  by 
some  advertisers  through  the  cartoon- 
strip  technique. 


CREED  of  A.  McKim,  Ltd.,  Cana¬ 
dian  advertising  agencv,  with  head- 


V-d  dian  advertising  agency,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Montreal: 

“We  believe: 

“1.  The  depression  is  past. 

“2.  Business  has  entered  upon  a  new 
cycle. 

“3.  The  upward  movement  will  be 
rapid. 

“4.  The  velocity  of  circulation  of 
money  will  increase,  creating  power 
and  will  to  buy. 

“5.  The  growing  demand  will  go 
where  it  is  led. 

“6.  Manufacturers,  traders  and  retail¬ 
ers  who  anticipate  these  developments 
will  profit — if  they  plan  their  course 
and  create  demand  for  their  goods  by 
advertising.” 

The  statement,  signed  by  Charles  T. 
Pearce,  president  and  general  manager, 
is  part  of  a  report  on  “Coming  Profits 
in  Canada.”  It  follows  a  survey  en¬ 
titled  “The  Upward  Trend  of  Business,” 
w’hich  attracted  attention  when  issued  a 
year  ago. 


LA  ROCHE  PRESIDENT 
OF  YOUNG  &  RUBICAM 


Raymond  Rubicam  Elected  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  and  Will  Continue 
to  Be  Fully  Active  in 
Agency 


A.F.A.  Pushe*  Formation  of  Commit¬ 
tee*  in  Key  Citie*,  Anticipating 
Flood  of  Revenue 
Proposal* 


Chester  J.  La  Roche,  for  two  years 
executive  vice-president  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  for 
nine  years  a  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
agency. 

Raymond  Rubicam,  who  has  held  the 
office  of  president,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

These  changes  have  been  made,  it 
is  stated,  to  permit  Mr.  La  Roche 
greater  scope  in  assisting  Mr.  Rubicam 
in  the  executive  work  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Rubicam  will  continue  to  be 
fully  active  as  chief  executive  of  the 
agency. 


WOMAN  HEADS  N.  Y.  STORE 

Mrs.  Floyd  B.  Odium,  an  important 
stockholder  in  Bonwit  Teller’s  store 
New  York,  was  elected  president  this 
week  after  two  years  of  activity  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  Her  husband,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Atlas  Corporation,  large  invest¬ 
ment  trust,  has  been  an  important  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  store  because  of  the  Atlas 
Corporation’s  holdings.  Walter  Bon¬ 
wit,  son  of  the  founder,  continues  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager. 


HAS  PAINT  ACCOUNT 

The  Detroit  White  Lead  Works, 
Detroit,  manufacturers  of  Rogers  line 
of  paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers,  has 
placed  its  advertising  with  the  Chicago 
office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  News¬ 
papers,  trade  papers  and  radio  will  be 
used. 


ment  store  advertising  copy  marked 
a  seven-column  advertisement  which 
appeared  Oct  4  in  the  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner,  “Today  begins  Gold- 
blatt’s  20th  anniversary  sale,”  was  the 
key  line  at  the  bottom,  but  the  rest  of 


Organization  of  advertising  men’s 
committees  to  combat  anticipated  ef¬ 
forts  to  tax  advertising  in  many  states 
is  making  good  progress,  according  to 
Earle  Pearson,  general  manager  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
With  the  legislatures  of  42  states  due 
to  meet  in  January,  and  with  new  rev¬ 
enue  needed  in  many  of  them,  it  is 
expected  that  proposals  to  tax  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  brought  up  in  many 
places.  In  eight  states  such  plans  were 
initiated  this  year,  and  in  one,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  an  advertising  tax  was  passed. 

The  formation  of  committees  in  key 
cities  is  proceeding  through  local  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs.  The  committees  are 
request^  to  keep  in  touch  with  legis¬ 
lative  affairs  in  their  states,  and  in 
case  an  advertising  tax  bill  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  send  the  text  of  the  measure 
to  the  A.  F.  A.  headquarters,  330  West 
42d  street.  New  York.  The  A.  F.  A. 
will  analyze  the  measure  and  present 
an  argument  when  the  matter  comes 
up.  If  necessary,  members  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  committee  will  be  asked  to  appear 
before  legislative  committees  and  pro¬ 
test  against  any  advertising  tax. 

“The  Federation  is  strongly  opposed 
to  any  bill  that  is  designed  to  place 
a  tax  on  advertising  in  any  form,”  the 
A.  F.  A.  declared  in  an  official  state¬ 
ment. 

“Aside  from  the  outright  injustice 
of  placing  an  unfairly  heavy  burden 
upon  those  who  happen  to  be  in  a 
certain  branch  of  business,  the  direct 
taxation  of  advertising  in  any  form 
offers  a  threat  of  serious  economic 
consequence. 

“Advertising  is  recognized  by  the 
ordinary  citizen  as  well  as  by  busi¬ 
ness,  as  the  promoter  of  trade.  It  not 
only  serves  as  a  means  for  competi¬ 
tion  but  stimulates  commercial  activity 
and  thus  increases  production  and  em¬ 
ployment.  The  individual  company 
which  uses  advertising  successfully  in¬ 
creases  its  profit  thereby.  Since  these 
profits  are  subject  to  various  forms  of 
taxation,  advertising  contributes  to  the 
total  tax  collections.  In  this  respect 
advertising  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
something  entirely  different  from  physi¬ 
cal  property,  net  income,  or  luxury 
commodities. 

“Sound  tax  procedure  derives  rev¬ 
enue  from  created  wealth  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  process  of  creating 
more  wealth.  Advertising  is  merely  a 
promotional  activity  to  help  industry 
create  and  distribute  more  wealth.  Any 
tax  placed  upon  advertising  haippers 
the  process  of  producing  wealth  and 
thereby  tends  to  dry  up  the  tax  revenue 
from  legitimate  sources.” 


NEW  POST  FOR  HARWOOD 

Frank  W.  Harwood,  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  and  later  with  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  has  joined  Donahue  &  Coe,  New 
York. 


COURSE  BEaNS  OCT.  22 


AdvertUiag  Women  of  N.  Y.  Offer 
Serie*  of  20  Lecture* 

Advertising  Women  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  will  hold  its  sixth  annual  course 
in  advertising,  beginning  Monday  night, 
Oct.  22,  and  continuing  on  successive 
Monday  nights  for  20  weeks.  Some  of 
the  speakers  scheduled  are  John  Sterling, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  advertising] 
the  McCall  Company;  William  A.’ 
'Thompson,  director.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  A.N.P.A. ;  Janet  McRorie,  censor 
commercial  programs  at  NBC;  Pauline 
Mendigo,  president  Phoenix  News  Pub¬ 
licity  Service;  Helen  Rockey,  assistant 
manager.  Advertising  Bureau,  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  course 
includes  Helen  Peffer,  chairman  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee ;  Ida  Clifford,  Mae 
O’Connor,  Florence  Richardson,  Claire 
Paquin,  Bernice  Ormerod,  Edith  Burtis 
and  Ethel  Ashby.  Particulars  may  be 
had  at  headquarters  of  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York,  Inc.,  47  West 
34th  street.  New  York. 


MAXON  PROMOTES  GOULD 

Maurice  S.  Gould,  of  Maxon,  Inc., 
has  been  promoted  to  be  manager  oi 
the  New  York  office. 


RIT  COPY  RELEASED 

A  group  of  Sunday  newspapers  trom 
coast  to  coast,  together  with  15  women’s 
magazines,  will  be  used  by  Rit  Products 
Company,  Chicago,  to  introduce  color 
blending  to  housewives.  The  copy  is 
being  placed  by  Earle  Ludgin,  Inc, 
Chicago. 


LOS  ANGELES  AGENCY  NAMED 

Smith  &  Drum,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  old  Mission  Winery  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  expected  to  open  in 
Southern  California  Oct.  IS,  using  bill¬ 
boards  at  first  and  probably  extendiiy 
to  newspapers  later. 


NEW  AUGUSTA  AGENCY 

The  Nachman-Rhodes  Advertising 
agency  has  been  organized  in  .Augusta, 
Ga.,  by  Herbert  Nachman,  and  Henry 
Rhodes. 


E.  H.  Bron-n  .4dvrrtiHinK  Aaenry,  141  - 
S.  r>earl)orn  street,  Chicago.  Isguinf 
order*  to  newspapers  on  .lohn  Alden 
Company,  Chicago. 

UucDther-Bradford  &  Co.,  15  E.  Huron 
street,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders  to  news¬ 
papers  on  Udga,  Inc.,  St.  Paul. 

NelsBer-MeyerholT,  Inc.,  400  No.  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  contracti 
to  a  few  newspapers  on  Larson  Compan;, 
Green  Bay,  W  is. 

Perrin-Pan*  Advertising  Company,  8 
So.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Now  plac¬ 
ing  the  account  of  W.  J.  Dennis  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Weatherstrip. 

Root-Mandabaeh  .Advertising  Company, 
205  No.  Wacker  drive,  Chicago.  Sendlnc 
orders  to  additional  newspapers  on 
Toma,  Inc.,  Ligonier,  Pa.  i 

d.  L.  Kngden  .Advertising  Company,  3Qt{ 
No.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Usinfi 
Chicago  newspapers  on  Mushroom  Grow-  ] 
ers’  Association.  Chicago.  ' 

Weston-Barnett  Company,  520  N*. 

Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Using  Chi- 1 
cago  newspapers  on  Reed’s  Candy  Mlnt^l 
Reed  Candy  Company,  Chicago.  I 


NORWICH  JOINS  A.N.A. 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company, 
drug  manufacturer  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.. 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.  Dr.  M.  W.  Stofer,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  advertising,  will  represent 
his  company  in  the  A.N.A. 


TEXAS 


First. . . 


in  new  passenger  car 


Prep«rly  to  oovtr  this  grant  Stata  yon  must 
naatha  laadara: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
HIE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Eveninff) 
'IllE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 


advertising,  September 
— among  all  nine  New 
York  Newspapers. 


PnbBahad  by  the  oldast  bnaiaea*  tamtHation 
la  Tan*. 


NEW  YORK 


JOHN  B.  WO<H>WARD  Inc. 

ATattoast  R$pnt€nteti*v 

Now  York  Cbiaago  Datreit  Baa  Fmifcao 


3ietalb  Stibune 


I 


I 


What  Is  the  ]\ewspapers’  Answer? 


•  Watch  for  the  broadside  that  will  he  mailed  to  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  next  week,  outlining  a  proposed 
course  of  concerted  action.  Give  this  memo  to  your  secretary. 
MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.,  RROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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DEMAND  FOR  COLOR-GRAVURE  SHOWS 
BIG  GAIN,  CONVENTION  HEARS 


G.  A.  Friess,  New  York  Daily  Newt,  Other  Speakers  at  Printing 
Conference  Point  to  Need  for  Cold  Air  Drying, 

Color  Uniformity 


(Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  oct.  lo— increas- 


ing  demands  of  advertisers  for  more 
and  better  color  printing  methods  will 
assure  a  greater  future  for  rotogravures, 
the  fifth  annual  conference  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Experts  of  the  Printing  Industry 
and  the  organization  meeting  of  the 


ity  and  the  reproduction  varies  a  great 
deal. 

“The  copies,  especially  advertising 
copies,  which  are  made  by  different 
artists,  also  vary  in  color,  and  these 
color  copies  should  be  standardized 
also  so  that  they  correspond  with  the 


A.  S.  M.  E.  execntives  besides  the  Benjamin  Franklin  printing  press  in  Franklin 
Institnte  during  the  printing  conference  in  Philadelphia:  left  to  right,  John 
Clyde,  chairman  printing  industries;  A.  C.  Jewett,  chairman  research  and  sur¬ 
vey  committee,  printing  industries  division;  Lewis  W.  Trayser,  vice  chairman 
Philadelphia  committee  on  arrangements;  Edward  Pierce  Hulse,  secretary, 
printing  industries  division;  and  V.  Winfield  Challenger,  secretary,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen. 


American  Institute  for  Printing  Re¬ 
search  was  told  yesterday  by  G.  A. 
Friess  superintendent  of  the  rotogra¬ 
vure  department.  New  York  Daily 
Nevus. 

Mr.  Friess  made  this  prediction  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  two  day  con¬ 
ference  of  printing  experts.  Mr.  Friess 
told  of  the  development  of  rotogravure 
I>rinting  since  the  first  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  was  published  in  Germany  in  1908. 
In  conclusion  he  said: 

“On  the  newest  presses,  no  more  heat 
drying  is  used  and  the  newest  drying 
meth^s  are  with  cold  air  blown  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  printed  web 
and  the  fumes  are  sucked  away.  This 
is  the  most  efficient  drying  method  and 
allows  the  press  to  run  at  a  speed  of 
16,000  cylinder  revolutions  with  any 
kind  of  ink  which  is  at  present  manu¬ 
factured. 

“The  newest  and  most  modern  presses 
are  constructed  to  be  able  to  run  at 
25,000  cylinder  revolutions  per  hour. 
In  my  opinion,  this  speed  can  be  at¬ 
tained  through  a  high  volatile,  quick 
drying  ink  with  proper  construction  of 
all  mechanism  and  drying  syst^. 

“The  rotogravure  field  is  still  open 
for  improvements.  First  is  the  ink 
question  I  Until  now,  slower  spMd 
ink  and  also  high  speed  ink  or  quick 
drying  ink  has  the  danger  of  fire,  as 
these  inks  are  made  of  high  volatile 
gas  or  solvent,  and  on  the  rotogravure 
press  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
static.  Therefore,  a  fire-proof  ink,  suit- 
aMe  for  rotc^ravure,  should  be  discov¬ 
ered  which  has  the  same  printing  qual¬ 
ity  and  fineness  as  the  existing  manu¬ 
facture.  Up  to  date  there  has  tmt  been 
foimd  such  a  perfect  fireproof  ink. 

“Especially  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
standardization  of  the  different  colors 
of  inks.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in 
colors  from  different  ink  manufacturers 
which  arc  used  for  three  and  four  color 
rotogravure  printing.  Therefore,  color 
work  printed  from  different  rotogravure 
printing  establishments  differs  in  qual¬ 


different  shades  of  ink  to  be  used  in 
printing. 

“There  is,  also,  a  wide  field  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  photographic  color 
separations  so  that  the  time  wasted  in 
retouching  could  be  cut  to  a  minimum, 
especially  in  red  and  yellow  negatives. 

“It  would  be  helpful  also  if  there  were 
perfected  a  densometer  from  which  the 
negatives  and  positives  in  their  tone 
values  could  be  exactly  measured. 

“In  the  future  more  and  more  de¬ 
mands  will  be  made  for  rotogravure 
color  printing.  This  will  automatically 
force  great  improvements  in  the  whole 


rotogravure  method  and  I  am  sure  in 
the  future  colorgravure  will  surpass 
any  other  method  of  color  printing  in 
s])^,  quality  and  price.” 

Mr.  Friess  said  the  New  York  Daily 
News  is  installing  its  own  rotogravure 
plant  for  monotone  and  color,  and  the 
most  modern  equipment  will  be  in 
operation  about  the  first  part  of  Jan¬ 
uary  for  printing  a  weekly  circluation 
of  approximately  2,500,000  copies. 

The  group  also  heard  Harry  A. 
Groesback,  Jr.,  of  the  Country  Life- 
.\merican  Home  Corp.,  declare  that 
“the  greatest  need  for  advancement  of 
color  photography  is  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  colors.  As  it  is  now,”  he  said, 
“no  one,  not  even  the  publisher,  knows 
what  his  color  pages  will  look  like 
until  the  form  has  been  run." 

John  Clyde  Oswald,  chairman  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineers,  printing  industries  division, 
paid  tribute  to  the  part  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  other  Philadelphians  have 
played  in  the  improvement  of  machines 
and  printing  devices. 

F.dward  Epstean,  past  president  of  the 
Photoengravers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  New  York,  in  speaking  of  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  the  picture  and  printed 
word  in  relation  to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  to  the  masses,  praised  the 
splendid  development  of  photographic 
illustration  and  color  printing  by  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

Papers  also  were  presented  Monday 
on  “Synthetic  Resins  as  a  Process 
Roller  Material,”  by  A.  L.  Freelander, 
vice-president,  Dayton  Rubber  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co. ;  “Rubber  Plates  for  Let¬ 
terpress  Printing,”  by  Ralph  Schwarz 
and  J.  Homer  Winkler,  Ace  Electro¬ 
type  Co.;  “Observations  on  the  Tech¬ 
nology  of  Rubber  Plate  Manufacture,” 
by  W.  J.  Ruscoe,  Technical  represen¬ 
tative,  the  Goodrich  Co.;  “Photo-me¬ 
chanical  Reproduction  of  Offset  Plates,” 
by  W.  C.  Huebner,  and  “Recent  De¬ 
velopments  in  offset  Printing,"  by  Burt 
D.  Stevens,  first  vice-president,  Miehle 
Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

At  Tuesday’s  session,  Sol  Hess,  as¬ 
sistant  art  director,  Lanston  Monotype 
Machine  Co.,  read  a  paper,  “From  De¬ 
sign  to  Type — Processes  in  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Monotype  Matrices.”  At 
the  afternoon  session  papers  presented 
included  “A  Comparison  of  Reproduc¬ 
tive  Quality  of  Aquatone  and  Other 
Printing  Processes,”  by  Maurice  N. 
Weyl,  president,  Edward  Stern  &  Co., 
Inc.,  and  “The  Printing  of  Metal 
Paper-”  by  R.  E.  Hunt,  service  engineer, 
Reynolds  Metals  Co. 

Edward  Pierce  Hulse,  secretary  A. 
S.  M.  E.  printing  industries  division, 
spoke  at  the  Printing  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  Session  on  “What  England,  Ger¬ 


many,  Japan  and  France  Have  Accom¬ 
plish^.” 

The  convention  opened  with  visits  to 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  plant 
dinner  was  held  Monday  night  at 
which  V.  Winfield  Challenger,  director 
of  printing,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
and  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Qub 
of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  presided. 
Yesterday  there  was  an  inspection  trip 
through  the  Lanston  Monotype  plant 
and  the  sessions  concluded  with  a  visit 
to  the  printing  exhibits  in  the  Franklin 
Institute. 

The  Philadelphia  committee  on  ar¬ 
rangements  was  praised  highly  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Hulse,  who  said  it  was  the  first 
time  a  local  committee  handled  every 
detail  including  arrangements  for  the 
topics  to  be  discussed. 

Walter  D.  Fuller,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.,  was  chairman  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  on  arrangements.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  were  Lewis  W.  Trayser,  vice 
chairman;  Joseph  S.  Pecker,  secretary; 
William  R.  Maull,  V.  Winfield  Chal¬ 
lenger,  William  Meeks  and  H.  S.  Har¬ 
ris. 

The  organization  of  the  printing  re¬ 
search  institute  was  introduced  by  John 
Oyde  Oswald,  chairman  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  Industries  Division,  A.S.M.E.,  who 
gave  a  resume  of  the  history  and  the 
accomplishments  of  research  work  in 
the  United  States,  and  by  Edward 
Pierce  Hulse,  secretary,  printing  in¬ 
dustries  division,  A.S.M.E.,  who  spoke 
on  “What  England,  Germany,  Japan, 
and  France  Have  Accomplish^,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  proposed  plan,  “Organiz¬ 
ing  the  Institute,”  by  Arthur  C.  Jewett, 
chairman  of  the  research  and  survey 
committee  of  the  division  for  the  last 
six  years.  The  organization  commit¬ 
tee  made  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tion: 

“That  the  objects  of  the  bureau  shall 
be  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
graphic  arts  research  and  the  collec¬ 
tion,  correlation,  and  distribution  of 
research  information  pertaining  to  the 
industry,  and  the  sponsorship  of  re¬ 
search  work.” 


HARRY  BURGESS  PREST 

Harry  Burgess  Prest,  veteran  adver¬ 
tising  man  of  Philadelphia,  died  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  8,  and  was 
buried  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  Oct.  11.  He 
was  bom  in  Hopedale,  Mass.,  in  1874. 
He  attended  Cornell  University.  After 
assisting  his  father,  who  was  a  textile 
manufacturer  in  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  for  sev¬ 
eral  ^ears,  Mr.  Prest  went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  entered  the  employ  of  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  1904,  and  served 
there  continuously  for  29  years,  up  un¬ 
til  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 


GUY  S.  OSBORN,  INC. 


announce  the  addition  of  Frank  H.  Meeker  and  his  New  York  Office 
to  their  organization.  The  name  of  the  new  corporation  is 


GUY  S.  OSBORNy  SCOLARO  &  MEEKER, 

Incorporated 


Offices,  personnel,  and  papers  represented  remain  as  heretofore;  main  office  in 
Chicago,  with  Mr.  Meeker  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office, 

Mr.  Scolaro  in  charge  of  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Cour 
in  charge  of  St.  Louis. 
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The  modem  pinnt  of  the  Stockton 
RECORD,  Stockton,  Calif. 


LON  M.  HILDEBRAND 
Circulation  Manager 


OLD-STYLE  lead  type  galleys  have  no  place  in  / 

the  modern  plant  of  the  Stockton,  Cal.,  /  o, 

...  /  t 

RECORD.  For  seven  years  circulation  lists  have  / 

been  maintained  on  Addressograph  plates  ...  /  9a 

•  •  /  **^6,7  7 

during  that  period  more  than  7,000,000  clear,  / 
legible,  accurate  name-and-address  impressions  / 
have  been  made  for  newspaper  mailings  alone  ' 

.  .  .  and  in  addition  Addressograph  is  used  for 
promotional  and  miscellaneous  purposes. 

In  any  publishing  plant — large  or  small — 

Addressograph  equipment  saves  space,  time  and 
money,  and  provides  the  all-important  control 
which  every  circulation  manager  desires.  It 
eliminates  errors,  speeds  the  work  of  making 
necessary  changes,  reduces  subscriber  com- 
plaints  to  a  minimum. 

The  new  business  era  demands  just  as  close  attention  to 
inside  savings  as  to  added  revenue  from  the  outside.  Address- 
ograph,  with  its  flexibility  and  versatility,  will  save  substan-  ’ 

tial  sums  for  you — ^just  as  it  is  doing  daily  for  the  Stockton 
RECORD  and  hundreds  of  other  publishers  throughout  the 
country.  Our  trained  representative,  who  is  regularly  in  your  / 

vicinity,  will  gladly  furnish  full  information  about  Addresso-  / 

graph  and  its  companion  equipment — Speedaumat — without  / 

obligation.  Consult  your  phone  book,  or  write  to  / 


View  of  the  Stockton 
RECORD’S  Addresso- 
graph  department. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY 

Divimion  AddreMOgraph-Multigraph  Oirporation  Cleveland,  Ohio 

OFFICES  IN  AU  PRINCIPAL  CITIB  OF  THE  WORLD 

Th*  AddrMsegraph-SpMdaumat  Him  IncludM  hand,  alactrlc  and  *up«r-«pead  auta- 
matk  models  for  every  publishint  purpose.  Prices  from  $42.50  to  $12,750.00. 

Here  are  a  fete  of  the  many  AddrBssograph-Speedaumat  users: —  MORE  THAN  AN  ADDRcSSING  MACHINE 

Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  IVlaofadden  Publications,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Progressive  Farmer-Ruralist,  Birmingham,  .41a.  Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Popular  Mechanics,  Chicago,  111.  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Chicago  &  Cincinnati 

Meredith  Publishing  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.  Pictorial  Review,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Press  Pub.  Assn.,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  McCall's  Magazine,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Webb  Publishing  C.O.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Huntington,  Ind. 

\^ew  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Motion  Picture  Publications,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
International  Magazines,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Houston  Chronicle,  Houston,  Tex. 

Superior  Telegram,  Superior,  Wise. 

American  Medical  Assn.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

News  Week-Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  13,  1934 


UR  OVN  VORIT) 

or  Letters 


WE  are  bound  to  recommend  a  book 
that  has  kept  us  from  the  card- 
table  over  a  whole  week-end,  while 
alternately  cheering  and  jeering,  a  book 
written  by  the  able  city  editor  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Stanley  Walker. 
He  has  a  fast  mind,  writes  smartly, 
knows  his  lit’l  01'  X'yok  as  a  croupier 
his  checkered  board  (though  quite  hazy 
about  newspaper  conditions  elsewhere) 
and  who  is  as  opinionated  as  any  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Walker  yields  a  substantial 
work,  titled  City  Editor,  published  by 
Stokes  in  a  manner  pleasing  the  eye. 
Alexander  Woollcott  sets  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing  in  a  preface,  daring  to  tell  one  of 
the  oldest  and  dirtiest  stories  ever  heard 
in  the  British  Army,  and  to  nominate 
the  author  of  the  b(X)k  as  the  best  city 
editor  in  the  known  world.  Mr. 
Walker  deals  with  newspaper  work  from 
all  editorial  angles,  early  betraying  a 
cynicism  which  occasionally  mars  his 
w'riting  from  my  viewpoint,  but  he  sets 
up  a  vivid  and  vibrant  picture  which 
promises  wide  and  prolonged  discussion. 

When  the  author  is  playing  on  the 
home  grounds  interest  runs  on  oil  and 
the  book  will  open  the  eyes  of  many 
an  old-timer,  not  to  mention  the  gather¬ 
ing  host  of  journalism  students. 

*  *  « 

I  OFFER  as  a  sample  of  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ker’s  descriptive  powers,  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation:  “New  York  has  every¬ 
thing.  It  affords  the  newspaper  man 
an  ever-changing  spectacle.  Its  hang¬ 
ing  gardens  are  said  to  be  superior  to 
those  of  Babylon.  Its  honest,  staid 
burghers  are  cut  in  the  pattern  of  their 
counterparts  in  any  humdrum  com¬ 
munity.  Its  rackets  probably  are  as 

brutal  as  those  of  Marseilles,  and  more 
devious  and  varied  than  those  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Its  vice  has  made  it  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  competing  with  the  in¬ 
iquities  of  Port  Said  and  Harbin.  It 
is  deliriously  beautiful,  and  ugly  as  a 
mildewed  toad.  Somehow,  the  city 
cannot  be  slandered,  and  anything  that 
may  be  said  of  it  in  praise  or  abuse  is 

more  likely  than  not  to  be  true.  It 

has  very  little  civic  pride  in  the  sense 
that  other  towns,  with  their  boastings 
and  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  are  proud. 
A  conummity  conscience  doesn’t  exist. 

“The  big  town  is  Rome,  Paris,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Berlin,  with  traces  of  Dubuque 
at  its  dullest  and  Dodge  City  at  its 
most  uproarious.  It  is  the  city  of  yes 
and  no.  It  attracts  great  lawyers,  not 
alw'ays  the  best.  It  draws  outstanding 
surgeons  and  physicians,  but  not  al¬ 
ways  the  most  competent.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  draw  the  cream  of  the  theolo- 
gains,  educators,  reformers  and  assorted 
thinkers,  but  it  doesn’t  always.  It  is 
duck  soup  for  medicine  men  and  three- 
card  monte  adepts.  It  is  said  to  draw 
the  ablest  newspaper  men,  and  it  draws 
some  good  ones,  but  there  are  others 
just  as  good  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Baltimore  and  even  in  the 
bayou  and  desert  towns  on  little  strug¬ 
gling  sheets.  The  city  has  political 
leaders  who  can’t  sign  their  own 
names ;  it  has  others  who  relax  by  read¬ 
ing  the  Greek  classics.  It  has  had  life¬ 
guards  who  couldn’t  swim,  and  subway 
conductors  who  lectured  before  learned 
societies  on  early  Irish  literature. 

“A  newspaper,  in  theory  at  least,  is 
supposed  to  present  an  accurate  reflec¬ 
tion  of  what  the  town  is  like.  The  job 
is  so  big,  and  so  complicated,  that  some 
newspapers  naturally  have  concentrated 
upon  an  appeal  to  certain  groups  and 
have  not  bothered  with  attempting  com¬ 
plete  coverage.  The  better  papers  try 
to  give  at  least  a  summary  of  what  is 
going  on,  a  fairly  faithful  mirror  of 
what  the  city  is  like.  The  picture,  at 
best,  always  has  been  a  hit  and  miss 
daub,  a  cock-eyed  etching.  The  heart 
of  the  magnificent  city  remains  elusive. 

“And  yet,  today.  New  York  certainly 
is  as  fascinating,  and  as  productive  of 


SOME  of  Mr.  Walker’s  observations 
are  paradoxical.  For  instance,  he 
speaks  in  slighting  terms  of  the  ability 
of  women  to  play  a  role  in  newspaper 
work,  but  later  he  puts  a  crown  of  glit¬ 
tering  jewels  on  the  head  of  Ishbel 
Ross,  the  “best  newspaper  woman  who 
ever  worked  in  New  York.’’  He 
treats  the  late  Charlie  Chapin  sympa¬ 
thetically,  but  the  stories  he  tells  about 
that  notorious  reprobate,  which  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  that  might  be 
told,  depict  him  as  about  as  undesirable 
a  city  ^itor  as  can  w^ell  be  imagined, 
assuming  that  his  publisher  were  cove¬ 
tous  of  the  good  will  of  the  profession 
and  the  public.  But  Mr.  Walker  re¬ 
cites  much  truth  in  his  chapter,  “Notes 
on  a  Noble  Calling,”  and  I  advise  young 
men  to  ponder  his  words  and  take  guid¬ 
ance  from  them.  There  is  always  room 
at  the  top  in  the  newspaper  business — 
before  the  ambitious  reporter  lies  un¬ 
limited  opportunities  to  develop  special¬ 
ties.  There  can  be  no  stopping  men 
who  can  write  brilliantly  on  any  topic. 
However,  pay  is  not  as  good  in  New 
York  as  it  was  ten  or  15  years  ago. 
Then  outstanding  reporters  received 
from  $100  to  $200  a  week,  but  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  “considerably  lower  today.” 
The  average  salary  in  the  metropolis, 
Mr.  Walker  estimates,  is  $50  or  per¬ 
haps  a  couple  of  dollars  less.  This  is 
a  come-down  in  six  vears  of  from  $10 
to  $15. 

Unsympathetic  treatment  of  men  by 
their  editors  can  ruin  them.  Booze  is 
a  relentless  destroyer.  And,  says  Mr. 
Walker,  “marriage  often  ruins  other 
men  ...  a  few'  seem  to  thrive  on 
connubial  existence,  but  it  is  a  tough 
assignment  for  most.”  This  is  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  keeping  them 
away  from  home  until  unheard-of 
hours,  and  absorbing  their  interests. 

*  * 


ties,  especially  during  the  Civil  War  80-PAGE  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 
period,  and  it  is  these  many  sources  m:. 

which  “revealed  Lee  as  in  all  respects  Whole  Town  Help.  Southewt  Mu. 
a  man  of  normal  impulses  and  of  simple  .ounnn  Celebrate  30th  Year 
soul.  There  were  no  secrets  and  no  The  week  set  aside  by  the  community 
scandals  to  be  exposed  or  explained...  to  celebrate  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Neither  was  there  any  occasion  to  at-  the  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast 
tempt  an  ‘interpretation’  of  a  man  who  Missourian  under  the  ownership  and 
was  his  own  clear  interpreter.”  direction  of  George  A.  and  Fred  Naeter 

*  *  *  came  to  a  climax  the  night  of  Oct.  S 

OF  interest  to  newspaper  editors  is  when  a  crowd,  estimated  from  12,000 
the  announcement  that  Frank  V.  to  15,000,  invaded  State  College  Sta- 
Martinek,  assistant  vice-president  of  dium  to  see  that  school’s  football  team 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  and  play  Carlwndale,  Ill.,  State  College, 
creator  of  the  continuity  for  “Don  The  gates  were  free  to  all,  the  compli- 
Winslow,  U.  S.  N.,”  Bell  Syndicate  se-  ment  of  State  College  to  the  occasion, 
rial  strip  appearing  in  more  than  30  The  week  opened  with  a  civic  parade 
dailies,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book  en-  Wednesday.  That  night  the  churches 
titled  “Don  Winslow,  U.  S.  N.,  in  Cey-  united  in  a  pageant.  On  Oct.  4  the 
Ion.”  Publishers  of  the  adventure  story  Missourian  kept  open  house  and  a  con- 
about  the  strip’s  chief  character  are  tinuous  stream  of  people  called  at  the 
Rosenow  Company,  Chicago.  The  book  office.  In  the  evening  the  publishers 
will  appear  about  the  middle  of  gave  a  dinner  to  distinguished  visi- 
October,  tors,  editors  of  the  section  and  local 

Former  copy  boy  and  reporter  with  people.  Nearly  300  were  present.  Col. 
the  old  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  a  William  Southern,  Jr.,  editor,  Inde- 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  United  pendcnce  (Mo.)  Examiner,  former 
States  naval  reserve,  Mr.  Martinek  has  president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
based  his  adventures  in  each  chapter  on  Association,  presided, 
events  experienced  when  he  was  fleet  The  Missourian  Oct.  2  issued  an 
intelligence  officer  attached  to  the  U.  S.  80-page  paper  of  standard  size,  carry- 
Asiatic  fleet  during  the  World  War.  ing  345  columns  of  advertising,  the  larg- 
Mr.  Martinek  is  in  charge  of  personnel  est  amount  it  has  ever  published  in 
at  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  one  paper. 

creates  the  continuity  for  his  newspaper  In  a  display  advertisement  the  fol- 


serial  strip  as  a  hobby. — G.  B. 


news  as  it  ever  was. 


Mr.  walker  has  written  excel¬ 
lent  chapters  on  photography, 
sports,  columning,  ethics,  news  on  the 
air,  the  nightmare  of  libel,  and  he  sets 
forth  his  own  view  on  the  free  press 
controversy  precipitated  by  the  New 
Deal.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  book 
is  its  last  chapter  which  offers  short 
biographies  of  an  even  dozen  great 
New  York  newspaper  people,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Beverly  Smith,  Walter  Daven¬ 
port,  St.  Clair  McKelway,  Joseph  Jef¬ 
ferson  O’Neill,  Ishbel  Ross,  Frank 
Ward  O’Malley.  Robert  B.  Peck,  W. 
O.  McGeehan,  Alva  Johnson,  Thoreau 
Cronyn,  Martin  Green  and  Meyer  Ber¬ 
ger.  To  each  of  these  the  author  pins 
a  citation  for  some  story  or  act  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  merit. — M.  E.  P. 

m  *  * 

Dr.  DOUGLAS  SOUTHHALL 
FREEMAN,  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  , Leader,  has  com¬ 
pleted  two  volumes  of  his  four-volume 
biography  of  General  R.  E.  Lee  in  the 
inimitable  style  of  a  newspaperman  and 
scholar.  Dr.  Freeman  is  president  of 
the  Southern  Historical  Society  and 
visiting  professor  of  journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  The  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  this  week  in  New  York. 

Gen.  Lee,  says  Dr.  Freeman  in  his 
analytical  presentation  based  on  2,000 
hitherto  unpublished  Lee  letters,  lived 
a  life  of  conflict  with  his  “inordinate 
amiability.”  There  was  always  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  would  conquer  his 
friendliness  “or  would  permit  his  cam¬ 
paigns  to  be  marred  or  his  battles  to  be 
lost  by  it... it  became  necessary  to  ask, 
for  two  years  and  more,  whether  his 
judgment  as  a  soldier  or  his  considera¬ 
tion  as  a  gentleman  dominated  his  acts.” 

Employing  a  writing  style  unusual  to 
this  type  of  biography,  Mr.  Freeman 
sustains  the  narrative  quality  yet 
smoothly  supplements  it  with  facts 
about  (ien.  Lee’s  ancestry  and  life 
which  project  themselves  into  the  book 
without  a  jar. 

For  20  years  Dr.  Freeman  has  bwn 
doing  research  into  Gen.  Lee’s  activi- 


SAYS  CODE  HURT  PRESS 


lowing  statements  were  made:  In  1904 
when  Naeter  Brothers  revived  a  closed 
paper.  Cape  Girardeau  was  a  river 
town  of  nearly  5,000  population;  in 
1930  it  had  grown  to  16,000.  In  1904-S 
the  annual  payroll  was  under  $1,(XX);  in 
1933  it  exceeded  $86,000. 

The  Missourian  paid  in  wages 

"a 


Butler  Say*  Dailies  Would  Be  Better 
Off  Without  Regulations 

The  newspaper  business  would  op¬ 
erate  much  better  without  a  code,  Ed- 

j  tr  D  .1  j  ui-  t.  r  ne  iviissourian  paiu  in  wages 

ward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  publisher.  1933  ^281  daily,  and  it  cost  $6^.95 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  told  Editor  &  ,  “  r” 

Pi’BLiSHER  this  week.  His  remarks  plant  going, 

were  made  in  connection  with  a  sym-  significant  showing  was  that  the 

posium  on  code  operation  carried  last  Missourian  paid  in  wages  in  1933  to 
week  in  this  publication.  if®  !"  Cape  Girar- 

“Codes,”  he  said  “have  been  beneficial  ^eau,  $53,0%.66-more  than  local  mer- 
to  certain  industries  but  I  do  not  think  chants  spent  with  the  newspaper  for 
they  have  advanced  business  in  general,  ai^'ay  advertising. 

They  have  been  retarding  influences,  in  For  every  dollar  local  merchants  spent 
my  opinion,  so  far  as  newspapers  are  with  the  newspaper  the^  newspaper  paid 
concerned.  its  employes  $2.66,  which  money  went 

“Operation  under  the  code  has  af-  immediately  into  local  channels. 

fected  my  business  by  raising  the  num-  - 

ber  of  employes,  due  to  the  short  hours  BASEBALL  WRITERS  ELECT 
under  the  code,  and  has  been  respon-  The  Baseball  Writers’  Association  of 

sible  for  increasing  wages.  America  held  its  annual  meeting  dur- 


“I  think  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  ing  the  World  Series’  games  in  St. 
for  the  administration  to  come  out  and  Louis  last  week,  electing  the  follow- 
make  an  absolute  unequivocal  statement  ing  officers :  President,  Jarnes  C.  Isa- 
as  to  where  we  are  going,  how  we  hope  minger,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  vice- 
to  get  there,  and  what  is  to  be  accom-  president,  Stuart  M.  Bell,  Cleveland 
plished  after  we  arrive.  Up  to  date.  Press;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Henry 
there  has  lieen  nothing  but  conjecture  P-  Edwards,  Chicago  (re-elected) ;  di- 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  many  of  rectors :  John  M.  Malaney,  Boston 
the  plans,  although  they  were  formu-  Post;  Thomas  Holmes,  Brooklyn 
lated  with  good  intentions,  have  not  Eagle;  Irving  Vaughn,  Chicago  Tri- 


materialized.” 


DENSMORE  SPORTS  EDITOR 

Two  changes  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Marion  (O.)  Star  have 


WRIGHTT  TO  JEFFERSON  CITY 

Don  Wright,  known  to  mid- western 
been  announced  by  Harry  S.  Ellliott,  editors  as  the  “Sage  of  the  Ozarks”,  has 
managing  editor.  Charles  A.  Dens-  been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
more,  former  sports  writer  for  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Capital-News. 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times,  has  been  named  Chronicle  to  H.  R.  Long  two  weeks  ago. 
sports  editor  to  succeed  Robert  H.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  Crane  (Mo.) 
Kirkpatrick,  who  is  now  in  New  York 


City.  George  H.  McMurray,  of  Mar¬ 
ion,  has  been  named  city  hall  reporter 
to  succeed  Richard  E.  Cheney  who  en¬ 
tered  Ohio  State  University  after  spend¬ 
ing  three  years  on  the  Star  staff. 


HRE  DESTROYS  PLANT 

The  composing  and  press  rooms  of 
the  Sandusky  (O.)  Daily  News,  which 
started  publication  recently,  were 
wrecked  last  week  when  flames  swept 
the  three-story  building.  The  printing 
plant  occupied  the  basement  and  the 
first  floor.  Following  the  fire,  the 
paper  was  published  from  the  offices 
of  the  Port  Clinton  (O.)  Ottaiva 
County  News.  H.  E.  Stephens,  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  _ 


SALES  MANUAL  AVAILABLE 

The  second  edition  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  sales  manual 
is  now  avaible,  Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  chairman 
of  the  Inland  Advertising  Promotion 
Committee,  has  announced. 
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ILBUR 


pORREST 


tells  the  story  of 
his  twenty  years 
in  journalism 


BEHIND  THE 
FRONT  PAGE 


F*«  newipsper  men  hsve  hsd  the 
opportunities  of  Wilbur  Forrost  to 
view,  in  setion,  the  machinery  of 
tho  Innumerable  earth-shaking 
events  of  the  last  two  decades. 
In  this  book  he  gives  newspaper 
men  a  close-up  of  the  news  bMnd 
the  news.  Fascinating  reading  for 
everyone  In  Journalism  . . .  $2.50 


D.  APPLETON -CENTURY  COMPANY 
35  West  32nd  Strool  -  •  Now  York 
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bune  and  J.  Roy  Stockton,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 
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The  Classified  Pages 

retail  stores  took 

14.PAGE  SECTION 


PUUTZER'S  SIGHT  THREATENED  ADVERTISING  ABUSE 
Herbert  Leave*  Scotland  to  Concult  CHARGED  TO  STORE 

A  New  ^Yofk  fej**dlspatch  from  A*''*'*  Re*traini 


6,097  Individual  Ad.  Printed  in  Lo.  »  sfys  that  Herbert  Pul- 

’  IT-  c  -an  All  itzer,  third  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Pul- 


Angele*  Time*  Sept.  30 — All  vimII  be  in  New  York  City  Oct.  Back  Blue  Eagle  known  products,  featured  in  Goldblatt 

Item*  Offered  Set  12  after  a  dash  across  the  Atlantic  to  - *  advertising  at  attractive  prices,  to  pri- 

Individually  ''sit  American  eye  specialists.  He  was  The  Blue  Eagle  has  been  restored  to  vate  or  little-known  brands  at  exactly 

-  warned  by  European  doctors  that  he  is  Goldblatt  Brothers,  Inc.,  department  the  same  figures ;  and  ‘hiding’  of  na- 

Printing  its  largest  classified  section  threatened  with  an  affliction  which  store  operators  in  Chicago,  Joliet  and  ti<  nally-known  products  advertised  at 
in  more  than  two  years,  the  Los  An-  blinded  the  elder  Pulitzer  in  his  later  Hammond,  and  large  users  of  news-  special  prices. 

geles  Times  on  Sept.  30  ran  a  14-page  life.  paper  advertising,  after  they  signed  a  “I"  many  instances  the  nationally 

section  containing  6,097  ads  and  24,205  Modern  science  is  counted  on  to  save  certificate  of  future  compliance  with  known  products  advertised  by  Gold¬ 
lines.  Ihe  feat  was  made  possible  Pulitzer  from  the  fate  which  in-  the  NR. A  The  store  owners  last  week  blatt  s  often  at  reduced  prices,  were  not 

through  an  experimental  classified  mer-  capacitated  one  of  America’s  most  pow-  consented  to  the  entrance  of  an  order  available  for  purchase,  but  other  brands, 
chandising  event,  according  to  Guy  ^^ful  newspaper  figures.  The  Pulitzer  in  the  federal  court  restraining  them  at  the  approximate  prices  mentioned  in 
Daniel,  classified  manager,  in  which  shooting  lodge  in  Scotland  was  closed  from  violation  of  the  retail  code.  advertising,  vcere  both  available  and 

firms  which  are  not  ordinarily  repre-  a  few  days  ago,  the  day  he  realized  the  The  report  of  the  Chicago  Better  prominently  displayed.  494  reports 
seated  m  the  classified  sections  took  as  danger  ahead  of  him,  and  he  boarded  Business  Bureau,  reveals  that  Goldblatt  summary  m 

^  space.  r  j  the  first  fast  westbound  vessel,  the  Brothers  had  been  charged  with  inaccu-  Bureau  shoppers  were  unable  to 

•  sometimes  find  it  Empress  of  Britain.  He  will  probably  rate  and  misleading  advertisements  and  purchase  advertised  articles  m  12.6  i^r 
difficult  to  tell  their  storv  in  the  con-  _ _ _  _ •  ^  ■'  ..n: _ _ i _ •_  _ ..  cent  of  the  attemnts  invclvinp  nationally 


DVERTISING  ABUSES  culars  distributed  throughout  the  Chi- 

r’UADr'ITTT  TTT  CTriPC  Hammond  areas,  and  in  daily 

1  vr  d  1  newspapers.  Among  the  practices 

.  — -  .  .  charged  in  the  complaint  were:  actual 

lllinoi*  Firm  Agree*  to  Re.training  misrepresentation  cf  the  material  content 
Order,  Promise*  Compliance  of  merchandise ;  attempts  to  “switch” 
With  Retail  Code,  Win*  prospective  purchasers  from  nationally- 

Back  Blue  Easle  known  products,  featured  in  Goldblatt 

_ *  advertising  at  attractive  prices,  to  pri- 

The  Blue  Eagle  has  been  restored  to  vate  or  little-known  brands  at  exactly 


;“a/"form  S'ldferSlig,’’  DaTei  undergo  an  operation, 
said.  “Single  departments  often  con- 

tain  as  high  as  hundreds  of  different  RAN  COOPERATIVE  PAGE 
items.  In  some  cases  the  quantities  on  t.  p 


selling  methods.  The  bureau’s  report  atternpts  invc  li^g  nationally 


states : 

“In  April,  1934,  the  Bureau  filed  a 


prominent  merchandise.  However,  this 
percentage  dropped  to  1.3  per  cent  when 


formal  complaint  ’with  the  local  retail  nought  articles  which  couW  not  be 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  published  two  cf  de  authority,  listing  approximately  100  nationally  advertised 


n?ire  is  not  hieh^eLiu^h  to  iusBfv  dfs  headed,  “We’re  With  You  alleged  violations  of  the  retail  code  by  nAii  Y’S  riiFSTS 

snucc  ”  ^  ^  ^  ^  Tigers,”  in  its  classified  section  Oct.  Goldblatt  Brothers,  Inc.  (More  than  BOYS  DAILY  S  GUESTS 

Tut  ...o.  5,  Containing  the  names  of  Detroit  50  additional  cases  have  accumulated  Forty-one  earner  boys  were  guests  of 

hvTh,.  nmps  in  mimLr  nf  ads  s^nce  perchants  expressing  their  confidence  since.  Evidence  had  been  developed  by  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  on  Sept. 
Pphniarv  2X  1912  and  thp  larppst  in  Detroit  Tigers  during  the  World  Bureau  shoppers  in  response  to  Gold-  30  when  they  spent  the  day  at  the  Cen- 


by  the  Times  in  number  of  ads  since  ; 
lebruary  28,  1932,  and  the  largest  in 
linage  since  Nov.  1,  1931.  _ ^ 

.\dvertisers  in  the  retail  classification 
were  given  the  regular  rate  holder  rate 
and  copy  was  set  exactly  in  classified 
style,  an  individual  classified  ad  for  ri 

each  item,  .\cross  the  top  of  the  first  I 

page  of  the  section  was  a  boxed  ban- 
ner  in  outline  type  reading  “This  full 
classified  page  is  devoted  to  a  few  of 
the  hundreds  of  greater  values  to  be 
found  at  all  W’estern  Auto  Supply 
Company  stores.” 

Offerings  were  departmentalized  in 
customary  classified  style.  Items  cov¬ 
ered  the  entire  range  of  the  stores’ 
stock  and  ran  in  price  from  two  cents 
for  pump  washers  to  $74.50  for  ten  tube 
radios.  I 

Radios,  tires,  oils,  golf  clubs,  elec-  L 
trical  needs,  auto  robes,  brake  fluids,  T 
auto  accessories  were  a  few  of  the  R 

classifications  listed. 

The  Famous  Department  Stores,  tak-  ^ 

ing  two-thirds  of  the  back  page  of 
the  section,  followed  a  similar  plan 
in  offering  men's,  boys’  and  women’s 
wearing  apparel,  draperies,  houseware 
and  miscellaneous  items. 

•Approval  of  the  display  department 
was  obtained  before  soliciting  the  re-  to 
tail  stores,  Mr.  Daniel  said,  and  was 
granted  with  the  understanding  that 
the  classified  copy  would  not  reduce  to 

the  stores’  regular  display  space.  Al¬ 
though  a  one-time  stunt,  the  idea 
produced  excellent  results  for  the  jo 

stores. 

One  regular  display  advertiser  who 
wanted  to  try  the  idea  but  did  not 
because  he  could  not  substitute  the 
classified  space  for  his  contract^  dis¬ 
play  space,  later  tried  a  combination, 
running  a  column  of  classified  listings 
in  his  display  copy. 


blatt  advertising  which  appeared  in  cir-  tury  of  Progress  at  (Thicago. 


AD  FAKER  JAILED 

Two  colored  women  were  given 
awards  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  late 
last  week  for  helping  to  bring  about  the 
arrest  of  a  Negro  posing  as  a  doctor 
who  used  Tribune  want  ad  columns  to 
obtain  money  under  false  pretenses. 
The  two  nurses  shared  the  standing 
Tribune  advertising  reward  of  $100 
after  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
man  who  placed  the  advertising. 


INCREASE  IN  MOVIE  ADS 

The  Chicago  American  set  a  new 
record  Sept.  29  when  it  carried  180 
motion  picture  theatre  advertisements  in 
its  Saturday  “Go  to  Movie”  Guide,  the 
largest  number  of  theatres  ever  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  one  issue  of  any  Chicago  news¬ 
paper,  it  was  stated.  The  American 
carries  between  165  and  175  movie 
advertisements  daily  of  local  and  sub¬ 
urban  theatres. 

ILUNOIS  MEET  OCT.  26-27 

Illinois  Press  Association  voted  to 
meet  Oct.  26  and  27  in  La  Salle. 


The  Power  of  Newspaper  Advertising 

IN  ITS  260  PAGES  OF  TEXT  The  “inside”  forces  that  underlie  its  achievements  which  are 
AND  ILLUSTRATIONS,  fully  as  interesting  as  the  achievements  themselves. 

THE  READER  WILL  All  this  is  explained  in— MAKING  MILLIONS  READ  AND 
LEARN  BUY  by  William  A.  Thomson — a  non-technical  book  filled  with 

technical  knowledge.  The  book  is  easy  to  read,  easy  to  under- 
I  I  %#  #  stand  and  the  principles  set  forth  are  easy  to  apply. 

MQJW  — 


advertising  functions  in  Prosperity 
and  Depression. 

often  to  advertise  and  U'hat  size 
space  to  use. 

to  prepare  and  organize  a  national 
advertising  campaign. 

to  make  the  right  cuts  and  illus¬ 
trations  for  newspaper  use. 

to  answer  the  argument  that  ad¬ 
vertising  increases  costs. 

to  identify  advertising  with  the 
news  of  the  day. 

gO€td  advertising  copy  is  written. 


From  “PRINTERS’  INK”  October  4,  1934— Page  106-107 
‘‘THE  LITTLE  SCHOOLMASTER’S  CLASSROOM” 


to  use  the  “plus'*  services  that 
newspapers  offer. 

to  get  results  from  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

the  newspaper  grew. 

to  sell  newspaper  advertising. 

to  meet  the  competition  of  other 
mediums. 


<<IVIAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY’’ 

by  WiixiAM  A.  Thomson 

260  Pages,  25  Full  Page  Illustrations 
Handsomely  Bound  and  Printed,  $3.00 


“Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy” 
is  the  apt  and  descriptive  title  of  a 
recently  published  book  by  William 
A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  .Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

While  in  many  of  its  pages  the 
book  is  frankly  propaganda  for 
newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  Thomson 
has  been  wise  enough  and  skillful 
enough  to  base  his  propaganda  on 
facts  and  then  present  them  con¬ 
vincingly.  Thus  he  has  succeeded  in 
giving  a  thorough  and  convincing 
picture  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Just  as  important  as  those  sections 
describing  what  newspiaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  do  are  those  that  tell  how 


to  get  the  best  results  out  of  the 
medium.  The  chapters  on  copy  and 
art  manage  to  boil  down  into  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  words  information 
which  less  gifted  writers  have  spread 
over  far  too  much  white  space.  Mr. 
Thomson  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
field  so  long  and  has  studied  his 
problems  so  thoroughly  that  he  is 
able  to  pick  the  technical  essentials 
from  the  non-essentials  to  create  a 
book  that  will  be  a  real  help  to  those 
who  have  the  job  of  preparing 
newspaper  advertising. 

Most  certainly  this  is  a  book  that 
should  be  read  by  anyone  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  advertising  in 
newspapers  whether  he  be  publisher, 
advertising  agent  or  advertiser. 


EXAMINE  THE  BOOK  FREE— USE  THIS  COUPON 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY 
TIMES  BLDG,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  for  examination,  one  copy  of  “MAKING  MILLIONS  READ  AND 
BUY”  by  William  A.  Thomson,  $3.00  postpaid.  Five  days  after  receipt  of  the  book, 
I  will  send  you  my  remittance  or  return  the  book.  OR — I  prefer  to  pay  cash  in 
advance.  Enclosed  is  my  remittance  for  $3.00. 


Name . Stale. 


Address . City. 


Business  (Connections .  I 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  -  -  -  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 
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Retail  News  and  Notes 


By  RICHARD 

niRTHDAY  Sales  now  are  so  com- 
■D  nion  that  it  almost  seems  that  all 
great  and  successful  retail  businesses 
must  have  been  born  in  late  September 
or  early  August. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Company  started  in  1859  in  a  store  on 
V'esey  street,  New  York.  An  employe 
who  went  with  the  company  in  1875  re¬ 
calls  that  at  that  time  there  were  only  12 
stores,  but  "it  had  a  large  mail  order 
business.”  Tea  and  coffee  were  the  only 
items  sold.  Now  there  are  15,000  stores. 
They  do  an  annual  volume  of  about 
$850,000,000,  and  spend  around  $7,000,- 
000  a  year  in  advertising,  about  90%  in 
newspapers. 

The  75th  anniversary  is  being  marked 
by  an  8-week  special  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  and  on  the  radio. 
Each  week  will  be  devoted  to  a  decade 
in  the  history  of  the  company.  The 
radio  program  will  be  marked  by  music 
of  the  period  commemorated.  “Grow¬ 
ing  with  America  for  75  years”  is  a  re¬ 
frain  in  all  the  advertising.  Offerings 
of  foods  at  low  prices  were  illustrated 
with  facsimiles  of  30-odd  national  trade 
marks.  Special  copy  on  A  &  P  coffee 
in  a  striking  advertisement  2  columns  by 
195  lines  showed  the  three  packages, 
the  prices  and  (on  either  side)  a  birth¬ 
day  candle.  The  special  period  copy 
for  the  first  week  occupied  about  100 
lines  full  width  in  an  advertisement  just 
short — about  20  lines — of  a  full  page. 

Special  newspaper  advertising  of  low 
prices  marked  the  Fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  Royal  Scarlet  stores  established  by 
the  manufacturing  jobber.  R.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Co. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

7  HE  Metrapolilan  Department  Stores 
also  are  featuring  “numbered”  anni¬ 
versary  sales.  “Everything  you  need  for 
the  home  in  McCREERY’S  97th  AN¬ 
NIVERSARY  SALE"  was  the  head 
on  a  6-column  announcement  in  Sunday 
papers.  And  the  same  issue  had  a  15- 
coiumn  spread — one  column  of  news 
text  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  two 
pages — carrying  the  following  head,  with 
the  first  six  words  set  vertical  and  the 
other  four  words  horizontal  on  this  big 
advertisement:  “Tomorrow  is  the  open¬ 
ing  Monday  in  GIMBELS  92nd  Anni¬ 
versary  Sale.”  The  Gimhel  copy  in  the 
evening  papers  had  the  cross  reference 
to  three  other  papers  “for  other  sensa¬ 
tional  values  in  Gimbels  92nd  Anniver¬ 
sary'  Sale.” 

In  Brooklyn,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.’s 
73rd  Anniversary  Sale  had  special  “An¬ 
niversary  store  hours,  9.30  M.  to  6 
P.  M.” 

Ludwig  Baumann's  76th  Celebration 
Sale  had  a  “Founder’s  Day  Climax — 
Once  each  year— on  Founder's  Day — we 
break  all  records  with  tremendous  bar¬ 
gains  worthy  of  the  L.  B.  tradition  for 
real  values.  .  .  .  These  slashing  price 
cuts  ONE  DAY  ONLY ! " 

*  * 

PICTURES  of  Long  Ago — Text  on 
Progress  and  Pioneering.  That  is 
the  combination  that  marks  the  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  of  Sheffield  Farms. 
The  pictures  are  often  from  Valentine’s 
Manual  of  Old  New  York.  Sheffield 
Farms  does  not  head  these  advertise¬ 
ments  “94th  Anniversary”  but  does  say 
that  for  93  years  Sheffield  Farms  has 
striven  to  protect  its  milk  with  every 
available  safeguard.  .  .  .  Took  the  un¬ 
certainty  out  of  milk  and  milk  delivery. 
Pioneered  pasteurization.  Pioneered.  21 
years  ago,  the  grading  of  milk. 

*  *  t 

^RECOMMENDED  Reading  for  the 
■n.  Retailer  includes  a  short  article  in 
the  September  issue  of  “Executives  Ser¬ 
vice  Bulletin,”  published  by  the  Policy¬ 
holders  Service  Bureau  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Title; 
“Nothing  over  2/6d.”  Author:  G.  J. 
Coles,  Governing  Director,  G.  J.  Cowles 
&  Co.,  Limited,  Melbourne.  Australia. 
It  describes  the  chain  of  32  limited  price 
variety  stores  w’hich  grew  out  of  one 
small  store  in  a  Melbourne  suburb  which 
seldom  had  a  weekly  volume  of  £100. 
The  year’s  total  sales  went  from  £17.613 


WEBSTER  I 

in  1920  to  £47,019  in  1922,  still  only  one 
store.  In  1923  with  two  stores  the 
volume  went  over  a  hundred  thousand 
IKJunds.  For  1933  the  sales  volume  (28 
stores  now)  was  over  £2,715,000,  the 
net  profit  was  $106,135  (nearly  4%), 
and  the  paid-up  capital  was  £784,872. 
.And  .Australia’s  depression  in  1930-32 
was  very  bad — and  something  very  like 
our  retail  codes  has  been  in  force  in 
•Australia  for  30  years!  The  chains 
leading  store  is  in  Melbourne,  a  city  of 
about  one  million  population,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  variety  store 
in  the  British  Empire.  It  has  two  shop¬ 
ping  floors,  each  100  yards  long,  and  a 
cafeteria  to  seat  1,000.  Each  year  two 
young  men  are  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  study  .American  methods. 

*  *  * 

rU'O  Important  Harvard  Business 
School  Publications  are  “Chain 
Store  Expenses  and  Profits:  .An  In¬ 
terim  Report  for  1932,”  with  material 
on  department  store  chains,  department 
store  ownership  groups,  shoe  chains, 
drug  chains,  and  (most  fully  treated) 
grocery  chains;  and  “Truck  Selling: 
Simultaneous  Selling  and  Delivery  in 
W  holesale  Food  Distribution,”  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  commercial  bakeries, 
biscuit  and  cracker  makers,  distributors 
oi  milk  and  ice  cream,  meat  packers. 
Ix'ttlers,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Favorable  September  Figure^ 
from  Chain  and  Hail-Order  Distri¬ 
butors.  For  September  the  gains  over 
a  year  ago  were  seldom  as  big  as  for 
earlier  months  of  the  year — but  in  most 
instances  there  were  gains. 

Here  are  the  exceptions:  September 
sales  of  F.  \V.  Woolworth  Company 
this  year  were  1.4%  below  those  for 
September,  1933.  This  August  had  been 
only  2.1%  above  August  ’33;  and  this 
year's  nine-month  sales,  amounting  to 
$185,477,994,  are  8.8%  better  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

S.  S.  Kresge  Company  sales  for  this 
September  were  2.1%  Velow  last  Sep¬ 
tember — .August  had  been  3.3%  better 
than  a  year  ago.  But  the  nine-month 
total  is  still  10.3%  better  than  in  1933. 

H.  C.  Bohack  Company  for  the  four 
weeks  to  Sept.  29  lost  2.2%  from  the 
sales  total  for  these  four  weeks  in  '33. 
There  had  been  a  decrease  of  2.7%  in 
the  preceding  five-week  period.  .And 
for  the  35  weeks  ending  Sept.  29  the 
sales  this  year,  $20,418,988,  were  3% 
better  than  a  year  ago. 

The  other  reports  now  to  hand  all 
show  gains  over  September,  1933. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  showed  the 
greatest  monthly  gain  since  March,  when 
sales  were  62.6%  above  the  total  for 
the  same  month  of  1933.  In  .August  the 
gain  was  only  22.9%.  In  September  it 
was  39.2%  over  last  September.  For 
the  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
increase  was  33.9%.  Total  sales  for  the 
eight  months  ending  September  30th 
were  $152,706,332;  and  for  the  month 
of  September,  $23,093,465— considerably 
above  the  arithmetical  average  of  the  8 
months. 

Spiegel.  May.  Stern  Company,  which 
this  August  sold  134.8%  more  than  a 
year  ago,  in  September  had  sales  70.2% 
better  than  last  year.  For  nine  months 
this  year  sales  total  $16,063,965,  which 
is  127.2%  more  than  for  the  same 
months  in  '33. 

Western  Auto  Supply  Company’s 
.August  this  year  was  48%  ahead  of 
1933.  September  is  35%  better  than  a 
year  ago.  .And  the  nine  months  sales 
total  is  33.3  better. 

This  table  gives  the  important  figures 
for  some  other  chains. 

PtreentaRe  Rains — 
1934  over  1933 
.Aur.  Sept.  9  mos. 
J.  C.  Penney  Company..  13.4  22.6  21.7 

Edison  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.  ...  25.3  35.5 

Peonies  DruR  Stores,  Inc.  7.8  5.2  6.1 

S.  H.  Kress  &  Co .  2.9  5.2  20.1 

Melville  Shoe  Corp .  4.2  25.6  30.4 

T.  J.  Newberry  Company  13.8  7.5  18.8 

Walpreen  Company  ....  6.4  4.8  15.7 

Cl.  C.  Murphy  Company  17.4  10.1  30.0 

Neisner  Brothers,  Inc..  4.7  3.7  17.1 

W.  T.  Grant  Company..  9.4  2.1  7.9 

M.  H.  Fishman  Company  18.9  5.7  25.8 


/NDUSTRIAL  Gains,  though  lagging 
behind  trade  increases,  are  very 
real.  National  Cash  Register,  always  a 
good  though  not  quick  indicator  of  busi¬ 
ness  improvement,  had  this  September 
almost  half  again  as  much  business  as 
in  September  of  ’33 — $1,083,775  against 
$724,575.  And  this  increase  is  acceler¬ 
ating  the  gain  for  nine  months,  includ¬ 
ing  this  excellent  September,  was  34 
per  cent — from  $9,020,325  to  $12,109,- 
025.  These  figures  are  all  domestic 
sa.es. 

This  September  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  gained  60,750  stations;  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  ’33,  it  gained  54,(X)0,  and  in 
.August  this  year  10,750.  For  the  nine 
months  of  this  year  the  gain  has  been 
227,000  stations;  in  the  same  period  of 
1933  the  loss  was  662,000,  and  in  1932 
(same  months)  the  loss  was  1,283,(X)0. 
For  seven  months  of  1934,  to  the  end  of 
July,  net  operating  income  was  $8,588,- 
671 — compared  with  $5,962,214  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1933. 

Although  aJl  railroad  reports  are 
bad,  the  Pullman  Company  for  the 
eight  months  ending  .Aug.  31,  this  year, 
had  a  net  income  of  $140,797,  against 
a  loss  of  $1,458,928  in  the  same  period 
of  1933. 

*  y  * 

rRADE  Gains  in  Small  Stores  and 
Small  Towtis  are  as  widespread  as 
the  improvements  in  the  chains  that 
concentrate  on  big  trading  centers.  Of 
course  the  sales  of  the  mail  order  houses 
go  to  prove  that ;  but  it  is  definitely 
demonstrated  by  government  statistics 
that  receive  all  too  little  attention — 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  come  a  little 
late.  August  is  the  latest  month  on 
which  the  Commerce  Department  has 
published  figures  on  general  merchan¬ 
dise  sales  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas.  They  were  17  per  cent  better 
than  in  July  and  5  per  cent  bigger  than 
in  August  of  1933.  In  the  South  the 
gains  were  only  V/z  per  cent  over  last 
.August  and  over  this  July.  But  in  the 
Far  West  this  August  business  was  33 
per  cent  above  August,  1933,  and  17)4 
per  cent  above  this  July. 

*  *  * 

rAX  Assesstnents  for  1934  and  1935 
in  New  York  call  attention  to  the 
tremendous  investment  of  department 
stores.  In  Manhattan  most  of  the 
valuations  have  been  slightly  reduced — 
but  not  in  Brooklyn.  The  1933  figures 
for  some  of  the  stores  are:  Macy’s, 
$11,750,00;  Altman’s,  $13,600,000;  Saks 
Fifth  .Avenue,  $9,000,000;  Stern’s, 
$8,900,000;  Gimbels.  $7,750,000;  Lord 
&  Taylor,  $7,500,000;  Wanamaker, 
$7,300,()00;  and  in  Brooklyn — Abraham 
&  Straus  store,  $10,400,000,  and  ware¬ 
house,  $855,000;  Frederick  Loeser 
store,  $5,950,000,  and  warehouse, 
$1,750,000;  and  A.  1.  Namm,  $4,900,- 
000. 

*  *  * 

EN  Will  Go  Upstairs  to  Buy  in 
iVl  a  Department  Store.  Some  time 
ago  a  trade  paper,  telling  w'hat  was 
wrong  with  some  big  metropolitan 
stores,  jeered  at  “the  fine  Fifth  Avenue 
department  store  that  still  believes  that 


men  will  ascend  10  stories  to  buy  a  suit, 
shirt,  necktie  or  pair  of  shoes.  They 
won’t” — and  he  gave  his  reasons  and  his 
observations.  But  the  department  pays 
well,  according  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  . . .  And  now  the  New  Saks  34th 
Men’s  Shop  is  on  the  6th  Floor,  and  its 
promotion  matter  features  the  words 
"Express  to  the  6th  Floor.”. .  .And  in 
St.  Louis  Famous  Barr  Co.  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  sale  of  cigars  in  its  9th  floor 
exhibition  hall,  and  so  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  sale  of  $35,000  worth  of  fall 
neckties  in  the  same  out-of-the-way 
space. 

*  *  ♦ 

CHANGE  of  Paee  and  of  Space  is 
nicely  illustrated  in  several  recent 
metropolitan  advertisements.  Macy’s 
did  not  settle  down  to  a  constant  use 
of  the  reverse-printed  couplets  de¬ 
scribed  on  this  page  a  little  while  ago. 
Now  in  about  the  same  space  they  have 
a  top  and  bottom  border  of  ten  owls  to 
the  width  of  a  column.  Bottom  half 
of  each  ad  in  rather  heavy  caps  reads 
"No  one  is  in  debt  to  Macy’s”  and  the 
upper  half  varies  in  the  half  dozen 
pieces  run  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
paper:  “A  Macy  label  means  it’s  paid 
for.”  “That  birdie  with  a  yellow 
BILL  was  never  on  our  window  sill.” 
“  ‘My  new  Macy  mattress  sleeps  lovely,’ 
says  pleased  customer.  Naturally  1 
It’s  paid  for.” 

FAIR  ATTRACTED  $750,000,000 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  estimates  that  A  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  attracting  millions  of  visitors 
who,  in  turn,  have  spent  $750,000,000 
in  Chicago  since  the  fair  opened  in 
June.  1933. 
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61%  of  the  heads  of  EVENING 
STAND.ARD  families  are  merchants, 
proprietors  of  own  business,  manag¬ 
ing  directors,  leading  executives,  de¬ 
partmental  and  branch  managers  or 
professional  workers. 

For  1934  thus  far  the  EVENING 
STANDARD  is  the  only  London  even¬ 
ing  newspaper  to  show  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  columns  of  display 
adv’ertising  carried. 
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In  CALM  or  STORM 

CERTIFIED  Mats  are  not 
just  fair  weather  friends. 
While  they  amply  repay  the 
pains  of  expert  handling,  they 
also  have  shown  their  worth 
in  many  emergencies,  when 
lack  of  time  or  perhaps  some 
equipment  trouble  put  them 
to  an  unusual  test. 

After  pulling  out  of  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  jams,  many  a 
stereotype  executive  has  writ¬ 
ten  us,  “Certified  Mats  saved 
the  day.”  By  no  means  trouble 
proof,  they  are  mighty  good 
mats  to  have  when  conditions 
go  wrong. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

t 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Qty 
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JUDGMENT  AWARDED 
AGAINST  WINCHELL 

Theatric*!  Agent  Get*  $300  Award 
for  Story  Publuhed  in  N.  Y. 

Mirror — Hu  Attorney  Says 
I  It  !•  Insufficient 

I  A  judgment  of  $300  was  awarded 
)  against  the  Ntnv  York  Mirror,  Walter 
j  W’inchell,  columnist,  and  Armando 
Araujo,  an  artist,  by  Justice  Wasser. 
vogel  in  Supreme  Court  in  New  York 
this  week. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Harry 
Kraft,  a  theatrical  advertising  agent. 
The  complaint,  which  was  filed  in  April, 
1932,  sets  forth  that  in  February,  1927, 
the  plaintiff  was  the  head  of  the  art 
department  of  J.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Armando  .\raujo  was 
employed  in  the  same  department. 

The  petition  says:  "On  Nov.  25, 
1931,  defendant  Walter  Winchell,  at  the 
instigation  of  and  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  defendant  Araujo,  maliciously  com¬ 
posed  for  the  Daily  Mirror  the  follow¬ 
ing  false  and  defamatory  matter: 
“‘Interesting  tale  about  .\rmando 
j  (meaning  the  defendant  Armando 
t  Araujo),  the  clever  caricaturist  from 
;  Mexico  .  .  .  He’s  come  up  rapidly  in 
!  the  last  five  years — from  $30  a  week  to 
i  a  G  .  .  .  .  When  he  worked  in  a 
i  theatrical  advertising  agency  in  42d 
.  street  five  years  ago  the  head  of  the  art 
;  department  (meaning  the  plaintiff)  took 
a  week  off  when  a  baby  arrived  in  his 
shack. 

“  ‘Drunkee,  whoopee  and  such  fun  ! — 
so  when  Armando’s  first  child  came  and 
he  was  three  hours  late  that  glorious 
day — the  head  of  the  art  department 
Bred  him.  .  .  .  Nice  that  was  .  .  .  No 
job,  no  coin,  no  rent,  one  landlord  and 
one  child — equals  what? — so  what  hap¬ 
pened  ?’  ” 

The  W'inchell  paragraph  went  on  to 
explain  that  Armando  got  to  be  the 
head  of  the  art  department  and  that  his 
former  boss  returned  one  day  shabbily 
attired  and  jobless.  .Armando  got  him 
a  job  since  his  wife  was  about  to  have 
a  baby,  the  complaint  stipulates,  and 
Mrs.  .Araujo  had  another  baby  that 
morning. 

The  final  comment  in  the  paragraph 
was:  “.Armando  thought  the  baby 
would  like  it  if  he  did.” 

Attorney  for  Kraft  announced  this 
week  he  would  make  an  appeal  against 
the  judgment  as  being  insufficient. 


WORLD  FREE  PRESS  CRISIS 
STRESSED 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


upon  almost  every  marketable  commo¬ 
dity,  remains  the  marvel  of  the  world 
of  publishing  and  advertising.’ 

“Without  wanting  to  detract  from 
that  eulogy,  I  must  submit,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  medical  science,  that  adver¬ 
tisers,  though  studies  of  their  own  and 
by  the  Association,  which  I  represent. 
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are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  patient 
maintained  some  of  that  circulation  by 
a  few  shots  in  the  arm  and  other  places 
— they  call  it  forcing,  by  use  of  high 
pressure  methods,  special  inducements, 
premiums,  etc. — and  they  suspect  that 
to  that  extent  the  blood  stream  has 
perhaps  become  a  bit  anemic.” 

Business,  Mr.  West  maintained,  is 
not  in  a  position  to  boost  advertising 
unquestioningly,  even  when  times  im¬ 
prove.  Here  are  some  questions,  an¬ 
swers  to  which  business  management 
is  demanding  from  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  whole:  “Why  is  there 
such  a  wide  spread  between  so-called 
national  and  local  rates?  Why  must 
a  national  advertiser,  in  many  cases, 
buy  newspapers  in  useless  combination? 
Why  is  there  such  a  great  and  varied 
difference  in  rates  for  a  given  amount 
of  circulation  in  one  market  as  com¬ 
pared  with  another  similar  market? 
V\'hy  should  national  advertisers  pay 
a  higher  rate  today  than  in  1929,  when 
the  cost  of  all  other  commodities  is 
down?  .  .  . 

“I  do  not  believe,”  he  concluded, 
“newspaper  publishers  can  count  on 
a  restoration  of  the  volume  of  national 
advertising  formerly  enjoyed,  at  least 
not  for  a  long  time  to  come.” 

Silver  cups  offered  to  the  newspapers 
placing  first  in  the  general  excellence 
classes  were  won  by  the  Neuvek  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  the  Hunterdon  County 
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Democrat  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
classes,  respectively. 

Other  awards,  which  were  made  by  a 
jury  of  five  representative  laymen,  were 
as  follows: 

Cla.sS  1 

Front  page  for  weekly  and  seraiweekly  pa¬ 
pers — First,  .Madison  Eagle;  second.  Has- 
brouck  Heights  Observer;  third,  Somerset 
Messenger -Gaaette. 

Class  2 

Editorial  page  for  weekly  and  seraiweekly 
papers — First,  Hunterdon  County  Democrat; 
second,  Delaware  Valley  Sews;  third,  Madi¬ 
son  Eagle. 

Class  3 

General  excellence  for  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  papers — First,  Hunterdon  County 
Democrat;  second,  .Montclair  Times;  third, 
IVasliiiigton  Star. 

Class  4 

Front  page  for  daily  and  Sunday  papers — 
First,  Newark  Evening  News;  second,  .4tlan- 
tic  City  Press;  third,  .4sbury  Park  Sunday 
Press. 

Class  3 

Editorial  page  for  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
— First,  Newark  Fvening  News;  second. 
Trenton  Evening  Times;  third,  Paterson 
.Morning  Call. 

Class  6 

General  excellence  for  daily  and  Sunday 
papers— First,  Newark  Evening  News;  second. 
Trenton  Evening  Times;  third,  .\'cw  Bruns¬ 
wick  Sunday  Times. 

The  newspaper  awards  were  made  by 
a  jury  of  laymen  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  This  jury 
was  headed  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Culp, 


pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  included  Mrs. 
Patrick  Henry  Adams  of  Maplewood, 
representing  the  New  Jersey  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs;  Dr.  Frank  App  of 
Bridgeton,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau  of  Federation;  Chester  I. 
Barnard  of  Newark,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
and  Leopold  Chambliss  of  Newark,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  State  Bankers  Association, 
Two  men  prominent  in  New  Jersey 
newspaper  work  in  the  last  half  century 
received  Rutgers  University  medals  “for 
outstanding  service  in  journalism”  at  the 
dinner  Monday  night.  They  were  John 
W.  Clift,  president  of  the  Summit  Her¬ 
ald  and  for  the  last  25  years  secretary 
of  the  association,  and  William  B.  R. 
Mason,  editor  of  the  Bound  Brook 
Chronicle,  and  for  the  last  33  years 
treasurer  of  the  association. 

The  medals,  presented  by  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Clothier,  president  of  Rutgers,  are 
the  first  that  the  university  has  awarded 
for  service  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

The  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Allen  Sin¬ 
clair  Will  was  unveiled  at  the  dinner. 
Tlie  portrait,  painted  by  J.  W.  Hawkins 
of  New  A’ork  City,  is  a  gift  to  Rutgers 
from  the  press  association. 

Louis  Wiley  paid  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Dr.  Will  after  the  portrait  was 
presented  by  Rudolph  Lent-  business 
manager  of  the  .Icrsey  City  Jersey 
Journal. 


**Large%t  Circulation  In  Texas** 

The  Fort  Worth  Star -Tele gram’s 

UNSOUCITED  PRAISE  FOR  SERVICES  RENDERED  ADVERTISERS 


We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  co-operation  fiven . by  your 

organization.  It’s  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
work  with  Tlie  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
and  we.  like  vou  folks,  are  looking  forward 
to  outstanding  results  from  your  territory. 

Today  we  are  sending  counter  display 
cards  to  each  of  the  druggists  whom  you 
recommended.  And  we  have  also  sent  the 

necessary  mats  to  Mr.  .  .of  the  . 

Drug  Company. 

Words  aren't  of  much  use  when  we  try 
to  express  to  you  our  appreciation  of  the 

"big  things"  you  are  doing  with  our . 

campaign. 

Your  letter  and  report  have  made  the 
"rounds’*  and  everyone  sends  their  thanks 
for  the  splendid  assistance  you  are  giv¬ 
ing  us. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  both  Mr..  . . 
and  the  writer  are  mighty  grateful  for  this 
excellent  co-operation. 

Thanks  for  yours  of  July  28th.  complet¬ 
ing  your  report  of  co-ooeration  on  the 
seven-column . advertisement. 

We  want  vou  to  know  that  we  very  much 
appreciate  the  thorough  merchandising  }ob 
you  did  in  connection  with  this  advertlae* 
ment. 

It  was  certainlv  venr  fine  of  you  to  co¬ 
operate  so  splendidly  in  obtaining  window 
di^nlav  locations  in  drug  stores  for . 

Both  the  client  and  ourselves' realize  the 
work  this  entailed  and  want  you  to  know 
that  it  la  greatly  appreciated. 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  coneiso 
and  very  helpful  report  which  vou  furnish¬ 
ed  us  on  your  recent  merchandising  work 
in  our  Iwhalf. 

Needless  to  say  your  work  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  better  understand  your 


'Diis  acknowledges  your  Mar  l«t  letter. 

addressed  to  . .  cd vising  that  you 

have  made  telephone  and  personal  calls 
on  the  leading  ginger  ale  outlets  in  Fort 
Worth  among  grocery  and  drug  stores,  as 
shown  by  the  distribution  report  enclosed 
with  your  letter. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  this  splendid 
merchandising  service  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  Our  client  loins  us  in  this  sx- 
presston  of  appreciation. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for  the 
nice  co-operation  you  have  given  us  in  ro- 
spon^e  to  our  letter  asking  for  information 
on  the  beer  situation  in  your  city. 


of  our  appreciation  for  the  co-ooeration 
vou  have  extended  to  us.  We  realize  that 
the  success  of  our  campaigns  deoends  tc 
a  targe  extent  upon  such  assistance  and 
we  hope  that  we  may  both  benefit  by  such 
efforts. 

1  am  Quite  sure  . .  Company  will 
■poreciate  the  tie-up  advertising  you  have 
obtained  for  them. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  4th  in  which  you  made  a  report  of 
the  results  of  vour  co-operative  calls  on 
the  good  druggists  in  Fort  Worttt 

We  are  sending  the  advertising  material 
as  you  suggested,  and  with  to  thank  you 
for  this  exceptional  aervlee. 


tmrpta  from  uneWkltes  kttwe  in  our  flin. 

We  can't  help  but  feel  that  this  *phone 
contact,  as  described  to  us,  is  an  effective 
tie-up  and  we  will  \i$e  your  list  on  store 
contacts  this  coming  w’eek,  endeavoring  to 
build  distribution  in  those  stores,  which  do 
not  show  distribution. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  distributing 
the . broadsides  for  us  to  the  drug¬ 

gists  in  Fort  Worth. 

We  have  today  O.  K.*d  your  bill  In  the 

amount  of .  and  have  turned  this 

over  to  our  Accounting  Department.  You 
may  expect  a  remittance  shortly. 


MERCHANDISING  U 

SERVICE  I 

The  Ster-Telegrem  will  co¬ 
operate  with  advertisers  and 
agencies  as  follows: 

Make  special  surveys  en  any  product 
or  produeta  lu  any  classification  before 
the  caapaiftt  to  determine  the  nature 
aud  oxteut  of  the  campaign  to  obtain 
tho  best  results.  Furnish  route  lists  to 
all  talesmen  who  are  obtaining  distri¬ 
bution  or  making  sales  of  merchandise 
advertised  in  The  Star-Telegram.  When 
mailing  out  lettors  or  broadsides  to  the 
trade  we  have  found  It  necessary  to 
make  u  small  charge  to  the  advertiser 
for  tho  coct  of  printiag  and  postage. 
The  stationery  and  mailing  lists  are  fnr- 
nlshed  free  and  also  tho  work  la  fold- 
lag.  stamplag.  toaliag.  etc. 

Make  pcrtoaal  calls  with  factory  rep- 
rescatatlves  oa  leading  prospects  to  ob¬ 
tain  Jobbers  or  distribntors.  Make  per¬ 
sonal  calls  oa  Icadlag  Jobbers  and  deal¬ 
ers  to  annonnee  a  new  campaign  and 
urge  their  fullest  co-operation  and  offer 
suggesUout  to  asako  the  campaign  tne- 
•cessfnl  and  also  Increase  their  sales. 

Window  displays  will  be  arranged  for 
amoaga  representative  anmber  of  deal¬ 
ers.  1%is  display  owterial  Is  to  be 
■hipped  direct  to  each  dealer  and  a 
chock-up  will  bo  Bsade  at  a  later  date 
t#  Insure  the  um  ef  all  the  matcrIaL 

A  thereugh  check-up  of  sales,  dlstrl- 
batloB  aud  cemmeats  will  be  made  at 
the  cad  ef  or  during  the  campaign  to 
determine  the  progrem  or  result  it  the 
campaign. 

The  Star- Telegram  has  found  It  nec¬ 
essary  not  to  perform  any  merchandis¬ 
ing  functions  which  It  believes  belong 
to  tho  manufacturer's  or  Jobber's  sales¬ 
men.  such  as  selling  merchandise  to 
oblain  an  advertising  camoaign.  Dis^ 
tribating  advertising  material  to  deal¬ 
ers.  Installing  wlndew  displays. 


We  sre  pleased  to  acknowldege  your  re¬ 
cent  letter  In  answer  to  our  request  for 
merchandising  service  In  connection  with 
the  .  campaign. 

Your  splendid  expression  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  grestly  appreciated  by  our  client, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  we  feel  sure  this 
help  by  your  Merchandising  Service  De¬ 
partment  will  substantially  increase  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  this  campaign. 


TTiis  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours’ 
of  April  10th  relative  to  the  co-operation 
on  .  Talcum  Powder. 

1  am  verv  <;iad.  indeed,  to  have  this  so 
promptly  ft  wing  Mr.  Newton's  visit  of 
a  few  days  ago. 

Please  accept  my  very  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  your  co-operation. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
......  .  ouestionnaires  from  your  pub¬ 
lication.  We  have  carefully  gone  over 
these  and  find  the  information  extremely 
complete.  Your  efforts  in  helping  us  to 
make  this  survey  successful  have  been 
greatly  appreciate  by  ourselves. 

Thank  you  verv  much  for  your  oromot 
•reply  to  our  inquiry  of  April  19th.  and  for 
the  information  which  is  very  heloful  to 
us.  At  present  our  plans  are  indefinite, 
but  we  hope  to  have  th«  p1easu'’«  of  com¬ 
municating  with  you  in  the  near  future. 

Your  letter  of  May  2,  conce’ming  the 
activity  of  the  . .  in  Fort  Worth,  has 
come  to  our  office,  and  1  want  you  to 
know  I  appreciate  very  much  indeed  the 
information  you  have  ^ven  me. 

More  particularly  1  should  like  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  for  the  prompt  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  handle  our  request. 

Tliis  survey  is  the  finest,  most  complete 
and  most  accurate  survey  that  we  have 
ever  seen  or  received  from  any  news¬ 
paper.  You  certainlv  do  a  thing  ri^ht 
when  you  do  it,  and  we  are  very  appre¬ 
ciative  of  your  efforts.  The  survey  has 
helped  us  materially  in  forming  a  definite 
opinion  about  our  sltuaticm  in  Fort  Worth, 
and  has  helped  us  to  plan  what  we  believe 
will  be  the  correct  solution  to  our  prot^ 


We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  your  let¬ 
ter  of  Aug.  15  concerning  the  co-operaUon 

vou  have  rendered  our  client,  the . . 

Comoanv.  by  mailing  a  letter  and  reprints 
to  the  trade. 

We  are  passing  your  invoice,  wh'ch  cov¬ 
ers  the  eo«t  of  oostase  and  printing,  and 
shall  be  oleased  to  call  this  matter  to  ouf 
client’s  attention. 

1  wish  to  express  to  you  my  personal 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  your  Interest 

and  assistance  in  judging  the  .  .  . . 

Disniavs.  I  appreciate  your  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  selection  of  the  orire  winners,  to 
whnm  the  awards  have  already  been  made. 

When  1  learned  that  you  started  out 
early  in  the  mnrn*ne  and  did  not  complete 
your  calls  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  I 
really  felt  bad  about  having  imposed  upon 
vour  time  and  good  nature  in  thjs  way. 

1  hope,  however,  that  it  was  not  truly  aa 
imposition,  but  that  you  found  it  an  Inter¬ 
esting  and  pleasant  task. 

We  want  to  thank  you  Icindl*  for  the 
serv’iee  you  rendered  us  in  making  the 
laundry  Soap  survey,  which  we  requested 
of  you. 

We  received  the  ouestionnaires  you  re¬ 
turned  and  they  were  verv  sat'tfactory. 
Be  sure  we  aopreciate  both  the  servicf 
and  your  promptness. 

I  lust  returned  to  the  office  this  mora-^ 
inf  and  want  to  write  you  at  once  so  that 
no  time  will  elaose  to  express  again  the 
mreat  Pleasure  which  It  gave  both  Mr..... 
and  myself  to  be  with  you  in  Fort  Worth* 
Texas. 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram’.s 

-  Combined  Dally  and  Siiiiday  CircnlaHon  Is  Greater  by 
Over  10,000  Than  Any  14  Dallies  and  11  Stmday  News¬ 
papers  Pabllshed  in  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texaa 


^jBsl  h  Newspeper. 
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WALSH  DENIES  PRESS 
WAS  CENSORED 


JUDGE  CRITICIZES  DAILY 


WAS  CEINSORED  Calgary  Jurist  Says  Albertan’*  Fraud 

- z:  „  c  ■  r  Charge*  Unproved 

Minnesota  Adjutant  Tells  Society  ot  .  .  •  ^  j  v  i-  r 

'  .  An  inquiry  into  fraud  in  city  relief 

Editor*  Minneapolis  Martial  administration,  started  because  of  stories 
Law  Order  Was  Mis-  and  editorials  run  in  the  Calgary 

represented  Albertan,  ended  last  week  when  Magis- 

- -  strate  H.  G.  Scott  completely  absolved 

In  line  with  its  consistent  efforts  to  all  city  officials  and  openly  castigated 
combat  any  inroads  upon  the  freedom  the  Albertan  management  for  lack  of 
of  the  press,  the  American  Society  of  “journalistic  responsibility.” 

Newspaper  Editors  recently  turned  its  The  paper  had  said,  in  short,  “that 
fire  on  the  military  regulations  for  the  whole  relief  situation  has  resolved 
Minneapolis  under  recent  martial  rule,  itself  into  one  of  pull,  the  question  of 
established  by  the  Adjutant  General  indigent  circumstances  not  being  con- 
E.  A.  Walsh.  The  editors  charged  sidered.” 

that  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  censorship  His  Worship  characterized  evidence 
of  the  press  was  contained  in  a  sec-  of  Dan  E.  C.  Campbell,  night  editor  and 
tion  declaring  it  to  be  a  violation  of  acting  city  editor  at  the  time,  as  largely 


BIJYER^S  GUIDE 

^  For  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  Reader*  ^ 


the  rule  to  publish  anything  in  the  news 
papers  “defaming  the  State  of  Minne 


hearsay,  adding:  “Mr.  Campbell  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  consider  it  necessary 


sota  or  any  member  of  the  Minnesota  to  ascertain  the  names  or  details  before 


National  Guard  in  the  field.” 


he  launched  what  he  must  have  realized 


The  Adjutant  General,  in  a  reply  to  was  a  charge  laying  the  whole  alder- 
President  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  manic  body  under  a  suspicion  of  dis- 
Blade,  denies  that  censorship  was  in-  honesty.” 


tended  or  intimated. 


He  commented  on  cases  cited  by  the 
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The  original  complaint  was  voiced  Albertan  by  saying  that  in  none  was 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Gov.  Floyd  there  disclosed  “anything  which  could 


«»  *Ae«.4.VA  CAA3VA3  V  e  A.  3  WSJ  VI  tllClC  <X1  LI  1 11 WlllCll  CUUlU  I  tPE**r  CT/^/^ET  Tr\  t  V  B* mVB*  C 

Olson  of  Minnesota  by  President  not  be  described  as  a  fair  difference  of  LEFT  bTOCK.  TO  EXEOUTlVEa 


Patterson  and  M.  V.  Atwood,  secre¬ 
tary,  which  said  in  part: 

“This  Society  thinks  that  the  Adju- 


opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  and 
the  proper  treatment  of  it.” 

In  publishing  the  Magistrate’s  eight 


Syudicates 
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RADIO  IS  ‘PURE  NEWS 
CHANNEL’— ICKES 


tant  General  and  his  superiors  in  Min-  column  report,  the  Albertan  said  in  ad- 

nesota  should  be  reminded  that  they  are  joining  columns:” _ Not  having  found 

attempting  to  assume  more  authority  the  Albertan  guilty  the  magistrate  pro- 


Three  Moline  Diapatch  Men  Remem-  CMANNE.U — ILKLo 

*"  (Continued  from  page  5) 

iSpecul  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  _ 

Mm.ine,  Ill.,  Oct.  8 — Shares  in  the  Finley,  New  York  Times  associate  edi- 


than  President  Lincoln  was  willing  to  ceeds  to  administer  an  e.x  cathedra  Moline  Dispatch  publishing  company  tor  also  addressed  the  conference  He 

assume  during  the  Civil  War.  When  rebuke.... We  are  not  concerned  much  ov^ed  by  P  S.  McGb-nn,  president  and  declared  radios  growth  may  eventually 

General  Burnside  suppressed  a  Chicago  with  Magistrate  Scott's  remarks  regard-  Publisher  w^  died  Sept.  28,  will  go  le^ve  the  world  with  only  one  lang^gc. 

newspaper  for  opposition  to  the  draft,  ing  ourselves,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  *be  Walter  Damrosch,  composer  and  or 

and  when  Secretary  Stanton  attempted  that  we  are  more  capable  of  judging  Dispatch,  L.  R.  Blackman,  Harry  A.  Aestra  leader,  spoke  on  Radio  into 

to  suppress  the  New  York  World,  what  is  or  is  not  good  journalism.  The  Sward  and  August  Sundine,  on  the  Future  at  the  banquet  this  evening.  He 

President  Lincoln  promptly  revoked  the  second — expressed  in  his  public  pro-  death  of  Mr.  McGlynn’s  widow,  Mrs.  voiced  the  hope  that  radio  will  nevo 

orders.  He  understood  the  value  of  a  nouncements-that  all  newsnanermen  Annie  McGlynn.  Income  wholly  a  i«rt  and  function  oi 


nouncements — that  all  newspapermen 
are  irresponsible  betokens  an  acquired 


.ciuv.  a  liuuill-cilicillb - llldl  HU  IlCWSpapCrillCIl  . -  - - - -  ,  “A.-  on  Aninrlnon 

free  press  in  any  tense  situation.  are  irresponsible  betokens  an  acquired  Mr.  McGlynn’s  will  has  been  filed 

'Adjutant  General  Walsh  disavowed  prejudice.  What  we  are  most  concerned  in  probate  court.  He  owned  650  shares  r  .  for  nronaeanda  become  a  eov- 


any  censorship  attempt,”  the  letter  con-  with  is  the  failure  of  Magistrate  Scott  of  the  Dispatch. 


tinued,  “but  merely  said  the  newspapers  to  make  any  constructive  recommenda 
would  not  be  permitted  to  get  ‘scurri-  tions.” 

lous’.  Yet  an  ambition  to  control  the - 

newspapers  seems  to  be  typical  of  offi-  ISSUES  “NAMELESS  PAPER’’ 
cial  thought  in  Minnesota.  It  was  not  Legally  restrained  from  using  th 


ful  agent  for  propaganda  become  a  gov¬ 
ernment  monopoly,”  he  said.  “It  (radio) 


maxe  any  constructive  recommenda-  Qn  the  death  of  Mrs.  McGlynn,  Mr.  is  a  gift  from  heaven  which  should  n« 

_ Blackman,  who  is  editor,  will  receive  be  abused,  but  which,  like  the  art  ot 

iGGiTcc  «MAR«irii?66  DADCDM  ^  sHares ;  Mr.  Sward,  business  man-  printing,  should  be  devoted  to  the  great- 
T  II  PAFLK  receive  175  shares;  and  Mr.  est  extent  for  the  higher  purposes  of 

so  long  ago  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  nam?&JnS"^rr  E^r  H.' Kem^!  national  advertising  manager,  men.” 

a  decision  written  by  Chief  Justice  so^put  his  weekly  in  Linden  K  175  shares.  Mr.  Blackman  is  now  sec-  John  Erskme,  pleading  for  bghe 

m£V‘- ^rSine,  vice-prSi-’  S|on  i 

®'Tn  his  r\X  AdjuSSSl  Walsh  SelSld-sTggLuo^s  A^pl^e!  Jhe  will  leaves  the  McGlynn,  home  asj^ct  of’knowledge  which  radio  is  qual- 


the,  medium  of  the  daily  press,  in  edi-  Linden  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  ®b®  shall  receive  the  income  from  all 
torials  “which  were  nothing  but  mis-  go  to  Texas,  where  he  was  engaged  in  fbe  rest  of  the  property. 


General  says: 

“The  definition  applied  was  the  civil 


e  rest  of  the  property. 
On  her  death  the  i 


Referring  to  the  “commercial  element’ 
in  broadcasting,  Mr.  Erskine  remarked: 
“The  objection,  if  we  analyze  it  care 


vk/iiais  miiiv.!!  iiuiiiiiiK  uui  nils-  HQ  lO  1  exas,  wHcre  ne  was  cnviaKea  m  — „ — r  v  r--*'— ,  ,,  .  _ •-  •  _  __ 

statements  from  beginning  to  end  and  the  newspaper  business.  During  his  O'*  Property,  other  I  s^ak  oi 

not  in  accord  with  the  facts  in  the  case.”  absence  Morris  Winetsky,  brother  of  than  the  Dispatch  stock,  shall  be  sold 

Referring  to  the  section  to  which  the  Lewis  Winetsky,  president  of  the  City  and  the  proceeds  divided  into  two  equal  °  ^  ^  mv  on*  I 

Society  took  exception,  the  Adjutant  Council,  acquired  the  Linden  Observer  funds,  one  of  which  will  go  to  the  city 

General  says:  and  has  been  publishing  it  since.  When  of  Moline  for  development  of  play-  f 

“The  definition  applied  was  the  civil  Kempson  returned  to  Linden  a  few  ground  and  recreational  facilities,  and  hut  w 

dpfinitinn  and  wp  axciimp  that  pwpti  u.poLo  on-zx  hp  cto-.tp>l  thp  niihllpati.-vn  rvf  the  other  to  the  Moline  Wotnpn’c  Pnild.  think  WOUld  benefit  the  public,  but 


definition  and  we  assume  that  even  weeks  ago  he  started  the  publication  of  the  other  to  the  Moline  Women’s  Build- 

though  nothing  of  that  nature  was  con-  a  weekly  and  used  the  title  Linden  ing  Association.  The  latter  fund  is  gteJeS  them  T^^aS 


_  _  a  weekly  and  used  the  title  Linden  mg  Association.  The  latter  fund  is 

tinued  in  the  proclamation,  the  press  Observer  so  that  for  two  weeks,  there  designated  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 

would,  not  have  defamed  because  of  the  were  two  papers  by  the  same  name.  Mrs.  Mary  (jower  Ogden,  for  many 

possibilities  of  an  action  under  the  civil  -  years  woman’s  department  editor  of  the 

law.”  He  concludes:  “The  representa-  LEASES  L.  MARTIN  INK  PLANT  Dispatch  and  a  sister-in-law  of  Mr 
tives  of  the  three,  daily  papers  in  the  j^e  George  H.  Morrill  Company,  McGlynn. 

city  of  Minneapolis  were  informed  by  division  of  General  Printing  Ink  cor-  Mr.  Blackman  is  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
me  that  they  niight,  criticize  ,my  per-  poration,  has  leased  the  L.  Martin  Com-  McGlynn  and  has  been  with  the  Dis- 

SOnSl  RIlu  OlllClSl  RCtlOnS  to  tncir  hearts  nonv  Tnlr  Plonf  of  Ta/'nnv  *1  ciiKiirK  nF  DRtch  for  nianv  VMr5  Q^rvinor  oc  rar- 


-fU!>crvcr  bO  umi  lur  iwo  wccKJi,  iiicic  aa  a  uiciiiuriai  lo  ine  laic  ^  WrJKprv  hv  niittincr  im  a  oro- 

..re  two  papers  V  the  same  name.  Mrs  Mary  Gower  Ogden,  ,.for  many  ’^^e^  sme^SlVe  aM  ?£ 

-  years  woman  s  department  editor  of  the  ,  moment  of  our  attention  as  a  n- 

LEASES  L.  MARTIN  INK  PLANT  Dispatch  and  a  sister-in-law  of  Mr.  ‘"Ld  S  Sucator 


resort  to  some  form  of  compulsion.  It 
would  be  better  for  us  both  if  we  relkd 
only  on  the  soundness  of  our  messap 


pany  Ink  Plant  at  Tacony,  a  suburb  of  patch  for  many  years,  serving  as  car-  and  on  our  skill  in  presenting  it.” 


content  without  any  f«r  of  retaliation  Philadelphia,  and  will  operate  this  plant  ricr  boy,  reporter  and  city  editor  bC' 
and  I  am  quite,  sure  that  you  will  have  jjj  conjunction  with  other  factories  at  fore  he  was  made  editor.  Mr.  Swan 


or  be-  Many  suggestions  for  reform  in 
Sward  broadcasting  were  made  during  the  two- 


no  difficulty  in  verifying  this  state-  No^^i^^M^ss;  Chicago;^  also  started  as  a  carrier  b^y  and  has  dS  S  Amonrthe^  W 

-  Francisco.  The  Tacony  factory  is  held  the  positions  of  advertising  sales-  which  came  out  of  the  panel  discussiot 

MANAGEMENT  APPROVED  advantageously  located  to  serve  the  man,  cashier  and  business  manager,  today  were  the  adoption  of  special  wave 

Judge  Thomas  W.  Slick  in  the  U.  S.  Philadelphia  trading  area  and  the  Mr.  Sundine,  also  at  one  time  a  carrier  length  facilities  for  educational  pro- 

District  court  South  Bend  Oct  6  South,  said  L.  S.  Allstrum,  general  boy,  has  been  with  the  Dispatch  for  grams,  teaching  of  discrimination  to 

approved  the  operation  of  the  Fort  manager,  referring  particularly  to  news-  11  years.  youth  in  order  to  raise  the  general  tastt 

Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  under  colors  which  are  being  used  - -  of  the  listening  audience,  recognition « 

its  present  management  during  the  and  more  by  both  large  and  me-  DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT  good  commercial  and  sustaining  pro¬ 
period  of  reorganization  under  the  d'o*"  s'^^o  newspapers.  q  .  Gravbeal  I  nc  AnDpl«*«  real  g*^™®  oow  on  the  air  and  turning  ovo 

federal  bankruptcy  statute.  Creditors  estate  and  investment  man  lost  his  suit  ?  ^oods  by  the  radio  industry  to  or^ 

and  stockholders  of  the  company,  at  a  NAMED  TO  HALL  OF  FAME  for  $20  000  on  libel  charges  airainst  the  education  to  improve  radio  broad- 

hearing  Sept.  28,  had  recommended  Election  of  three  men  to  the  Ohio  Lone  Beach  (Cal  )  Press-Teleomm  easting  in  general.  . 

such  course.  M.  M.  Ellingham,  secre-  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  has  bwn  i^st  week  when  Sunerior  ludee  Vt^her  P°bert  A.  Millikan,  who  was  ^ 


DAILY  WINS  UBEL  SUIT 


youth  in  order  to  raise  the  general  tastt 
of  the  listening  audience,  recognition  « 
good  commercial  and  sustaining  pro- 


NAMED  TO  HALL  OF  FAME 

Election  of  three  men  to  the  Ohio 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  has  been 


tary-treasurer,  is  at  present  general  announced  by  the  School  of  Journalism, 
manager  of  the  paper.  Ohio  State  University.  The  new  mem- 


n  A  r.-o,.Ke...i  T  A  1  1  grams  now  on  the  air  and  turning  ovo 

for  $20,000  on  libel  charges  against  the  ' 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  Or^Robert  A  Millikan  who  was  «■ 

elects,  president  of  the’ Council,  id- 


announcea  Dy  tne  scnooi  OI  journalism,  c  g-.--  erranteH  the  defendants’  m..-  presiaem  OI  me  Veuuin-ii,  - 

Ohio  state  (Jniversity.  The  new  mem-  ttn  for^noHut'' Tte  a" 


BE-re  A/'AiAic-r  /'rxRi\zt/'-rt/\Ri  J.  Flickinger,  (1848  on  an  article  printed  during  the  recent 

BETS  AGAINST  CONVICTION  1929),  at  different  times  editor  of  the  j^ng.  Reach  election  camnaion 
A  tr  _ _ _ t  rtu:^  ueacn  election  campaign. 


Major  A.  H.  Stackpole,  conductor  of  Ohio  State  Journal  and  of  the  Dayton 
the  “(iall  it  a  Day”  column  in  the  Journal,  and  staff  member  of  the  Asso- 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  received  ciated  Press;  John  Saxton,  (1792-187(pj 
many  takers  when-  in  a  recent  column,  founder  and  for  55  years  editor  of  the 


NEW  KENTUCKY  DAILY 

The  Corbin  (Ky.)  Daily  Tribune, 


radio  from  London.  He  opposed  gov¬ 
ernment  control  because  it  would  endan¬ 
ger  freedom  of  speech. 

OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT  , 

The  Alva  (Okla.)  Review  Cowitf 


he  offered  to  bet  $25  that  Bruno  Haupt-  Repository  at  Canton ;  and  Moses  Daw-  afternoon  newspaper,  made  its  appear-  has  moved  into  its  new  building.  A 
mann,  held  in  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping,  son  (1768-1844),  for  17  years  editor  ance  Oct.  1.  It  has  Associated  Press  new  Duplex  press  has  been  addrf  to 
would  not  be  sentenced  to  death  in  New  oi  tht  Cincinnati  Advertiser,  immtdiatt  wire  service.  J.  L.  Crawford  is  editor  the  mechanical  equipment.  Horace  Ne*’ 


predecessor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  aild  manager. 


ton  is  publisher  and  S.  Allman,  edittf 


fci* 
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Circulation 


BOYS  MUST  WEAR  BADGES 


COMPLETE  PROGRAM 

California  Aasociation  Will  Meat  in 
Stockton  Oct.  15-16 — Effect 
of  Radio  News  to  Be 
Discussed 


COAST  CIRCULATORS  Oct.^fs** 

{Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Oct.  8 — The 
Utah  Industrial  Commission  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
will  cooperate  in  enforcing  the  State 
Child  Labor  Act,  passed  by  the  1933 
legislature  but  not  enforced  heretofore 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  law  says,  under  the  heading  of 
“Street  Trades,”  that  “A  boy  between 
14  and  18  may  sell  or  distribute  news¬ 
papers  or  other  articles  or  engage  in 
any  other  street  trade  if  he  obtains 
a  badge ;  a  boy  between  12  and  14 
may  distribute  newspapers,  periodicals 
and  handbills  on  fixed  residential  routes 
if  he  obtains  a  badge.  Such  work  is 
prohibited  for  boys  under  16  between 
7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  and  during  the 
hours  when  the  public  schools  are  in 
session.  (Girls  under  18  may  not  en¬ 
gage  in  street  trades.)  Badges  are  is¬ 
sued  by  the  officer  issuing  employment 
certificates  upon  presentation  of  the 
same  proof  of  age  and  physical  fitness 
required  for  such  a  certificate 


HOUSING  PROJECTS 
BACKED  BY  DAILIES 
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Plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
16th  annual  convention  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Circulation  Managers’  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  Oct.  15 
and  16,  with  Hotel  Clark  as  convention 
headquarters. 

The  program  includes  the  following 
list  of  speakers  on  the  subjects  indi- 
ated: 

Wm.  Snell,  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram — ^“The  Value  of  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  as  Related  to  Circulation.” 

Robert  L.  Curry,  Culver  City  Star- 
News — "Do  Magazine  Club  Offers  Ob¬ 
tain  and  Hold  Circulation?” 

R.  M.  Conklin,  Santa  Ana  Register 
—“Why  I  Favor  the  Office  Controlled 
System.” 

Ralph  W.  Frankis,  Alhambra  Post-  and  must  be  renewed  aimually.” 
Advocate — “The  Independent  System  A  minor  who  is  injured  while  ille- 
and  Its  Advantages.”  gaily  employed  is  entitled  to  receive 

R.  F.  Marz,  Los  Angeles  Times —  double  the  amount  which  he  would 
“Newsboys’  Union.”  have  received  in  compensation  if  legally 

J.  C.  Van  Benthem,  San  Francisco  employed,  and  the  employer,  the  law 
News — “Carrier  Training  and  Sales-  states,  must  pay  the  additional  sum 
manship.”  himself.  He  cannot  carry  insurance 

The  following  subjects  are  listed  for  against  it. 


general  discussion: 

“The  Effects  of  Radio  News  Broad¬ 
casting  by  Newspaper  Owned  and  Other 
Radio  Stations”;  “Newsboy  Welfare 
Under  the  NRA  Code”;  “What  Pro¬ 
duces  Best  Results  for  Readers’  Inter 


Enforcement  will  start  Oct.  15. 


INTERSTATE  MEET  OCT.  14-15 

{Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  8— Methods  of 
building  up  sales  and  preventing  losses, 
est?”;  “Editorial  Contests  or  Carrier  problems  of  newspaper  distribution  and 

Drives”;  “Successful  Methods  of  Se-  promotion  contests,  and  the  general 

curing  and  Holding  Mail  Subscrip-  trend  in  circulation  in  city,  suburban  and 

tions” ;  “Newspaper  Insurance” ;  “Is  country  territories  this  year  compared 

Sampling  Worthwhile?”;  “The  Promo-  with  1933  will  be  discussed  at  the  Inter- 

tion  of  Serial  Stories” ;  “What  Is  New  Circulation  Managers’  Associa- 

in  Circulation — New  Methods,  New  Hon  convention  to  be  held  Sunday,  Oct. 

Economies?”  14,  and  Monday,  Oct.  15  at  the  Belle-  .  _  -  -  . 

Each  circulation  manager  has  also  vue-Sratford  Hotel  here.  Following  a  didates  for  major  public  offices  in  the 

been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  his  dinner  Sunday  _  night  there  will  be  a  current  state  campaign.  Material  for 

best  idea  in  the  past  year  oix  obtaining  round  table  discussion  of  circulation  the  biographies  is  gathered  by  the  Mil- 

problems,  arranged  by  I.  Isenberg,  waukee  County  Leage  of  Women  Vot- 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  Eagle,  chairman  ers. 

of  the  program  committee.  The  mom-  The  Wisconsin  Nezvs  has  opened  a 
ing  of  October  15  will  be  occupied  with  baking  contest  among  local  women  in 
the  regular  business  meeting,  to  be  fol-  conjunction  with  the  annual  Milwaukee 
lowed  by  the  presentation  of  prepared 
papers  by  circulation  managers  from 
principal  dailies  in  the  East. 


Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the  Journal 

Both  Showing  Public  Improved 
Homes — Safe  Driving 
Campaign  On 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Milwaukee,  Oct.  8— Public  service 
activities  in  a  number  of  fields  have 
just  been  undertaken  by  Milwaukee 
newspapers. 

Both  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 
Milwaukee  Journal  are  sponsoring 
model  home  demonstrations,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  organizations,  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  housing  and  home  remodeling 
campaigns. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Journal, 
three  homes  in  varied  parts  of  the  city 
were  given  a  thorough  modernization. 
Old  walls  were  torn  out  to  make  rooms 
larger.  New  windows  were  put  in, 
stairways  altered,  plumbing  was  changed 
and  other  improvements  were  made. 
The  homes  are  intended  to  serve  as  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  under  the 
federal  home  remodeling  program. 

The  Sentinel  sponsored  two  entirely 
new  homes  as  an  example  of  high- 
class  structures  that  can  be  built  within 
the  average  man’s  purse.  This  was 
done  together  with  a  local  department 
store.  The  Journal’s  demonstration  was 
carried  out  jointly  with  several  archi¬ 
tects’,  builders’,  and  building  and  loan 
organizations.  Both  undertakings  have 
drawn  thousands  of  visitors. 

In  addition,  the  Sentinel  is  now  put¬ 
ting  on  a  safe  driving  campaign  and 
offering  free  tests  for  brakes,  head¬ 
lights  and  steering  gear.  Many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  drivers  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  the  tests. 

The  Journal  is  conducting  a  state¬ 
wide  straw  vote  to  test  the  sentiment 
in  the  four-party  race  for  governor  and 
for  United  States  Senator.  It  has  also 
started  publication  of  a  series  of  im¬ 
partial  biographical  sketches  of  all  can 


To  find  out  how  much 
work  there  is  in 
the  job 

late 


To 


0 


find  out  how  little 


new  readers 
Harry  Poliak,  San  Pedro  Nezus- 
Pilot.  is  president  of  the  group. 

NEW  FOOTBALL  PLAN 

A  new  system  for  co-ordinating  the 


Fo^  Show,  opening  Oct.  15. 


services  of  the  press,  radio  and  public 
address  will  be  used  this  year  in  the 
home  football  games  of  the  University 
of  Missouri.  Only  one  man  will 
permitted  on  the  sidelines,  but  he  will 


WRITING  HUMOR  COLUMN 

RED  PFPPFRC  IN  Arnniu  Whitton,  formerly  of  New 

witiT  o  •  York  and  now  operating  the  Jack 

iici milieu  on  me  siacimcs,  our  ne  will  ctailatintf  Whitton  Syndicate  in  Chicago,  is  writ 

wear  a  headphone  connected  with  all  the  neces-  j^g  a  humor  column  for  newspapers, 

agencies  for  relaying  accounts  of  the  ;nHirat1oL^r»  ii,  .  ‘tailed  “Headline  Humor,”  featuring 

games.  With  this  arrangement,  officials  headline  news. 

believe,  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  the  SS  - 

reports  of  plays  by  the  press,  radio  and  ^,,4  mnrii  nmnL,  fAr  AIDED  TRAFHC  PATROL 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram 


others. 


CARTOON  IN  HREWORKS 

John  T.  McCutcheon’s  famous  car¬ 
toon,  “Injun  Summer,”  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1912, 
was  reproduced  in  fireworks  at  A  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress,  Oct.  7.  The  two  pic¬ 
tures  which  make  up  the  cartoon  were 
shown,  with  each  picture  on  a  frame 
of  3,000  square  feet.  The  display  cost 


duce  more  money  for  charity  than  last 

year,  when  they  raised  $5,900.  James  „  .  .  - 

Schlemmer,  sports  editor  of  the  daily,  is  and  Post,  have  provided  50  white  Sam 


manager  of  the  team,  and  John  S. 
Knight  is  executive  director  of  the  club, 


MAIL  SUBSCRIPTION  DRIVE 

The  Wichita  Eagle  on  Sept.  21  in  a 
two-page  advertisement  announced  a 
discount  for  mail  subscribers.  The 


Browne  belts  and  badges  for  the  junior 
(traffic  patrols  now  being  organized 
among  Bridgeport  schoolboys  by  the 
city  police  department. 


1,002  IN  TRAP  SHOOT 

A  record  entry  of  1,002  shooters  par 
offer  terimnates  on  Nov.  15.  The  daily  ticipated  in  the  second  annual  Chicago 
•  ii  (Mrtnn  -i-u  '  printed  its  1934  certificate  in  which  Dai/y  Nmr  Fresh- Air  Sanitarium  ben- 

ximately  $3,000.  The  cartoon  was  subscription  offers  were  listed  and  also  efit  trap-shoot  staged  at  Lincoln  Park 
r^roduced  again  m  color  m  the  graphic  asked  subscribers  return  the  certificate  Gun  Club,  Sept.  29  and  30. 

section  of  the  Sundays  Tribune  Ucto-  when  forwarding  their  subscription.  - 

Sidney  D.  Long  is  circulation  manager. 


ber  7. 


94  BOYS  DAILY’S  GUESTS  KEX  HAS  FOOTBALL  BROADCAST 

Eighty  carriers  and  14  dealers,  many  Football  games  of  the  Northwest 

uom  out  of  town,  were  guests  of  the  conference  will  be  broadcast  over  radio 

Oklahoma  News,  Oklahoma  City,  at  station  KEX,  of  the  Portland  Oregon- 
the  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Sept.  27.  The  ian  under  the  commercial  sponsorship 

News  paid  transportation  to  the  fair  of  the  Chevrolet  division  of  General 


PLANS  JUNIOR  LEAGUE  EDITION 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  will 
publish  a  Junior  League  special  edition 
on  Nov.  7.  The  League  has  organized 
a  staff  to  handle  the  editing. 


>nd  was  host  at  a  dinner  and  also 
luncheon. 


NEW  COMIC  FEATURE 

A  series  of  humorous  drawings,  “Off 
the  Record,”  is  being  syndicated  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Syn 


Motors.  Pacific  coast  conference 
games  have  been  broadcast  for  some 
years  by  the  Associated  Oil  Company. 


HOST  TO  11,000  CHILDREN 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  enter 
tained  11.000  junior  firemen  at  simul 
taneous  performances  in  half  a  dozen 
theatres  in  that  city  on  Sept.  29. 


HELD  ELECTRICAL  SHOW 

The  Toledo  Blade  sponsored  its  first 
annual  electrical  show  Oct.  4-6  in 


icate,  starting  Oct.  28.  Ed  Reed,  w’ho  downtown  showroom.  The  show,  which 
has  contribute  to  the  New  Yorker  and  was  free,  was  attended  bj?  several 
other  magazines,  is  the  artist.  thousand  persons. 


LOCAL  MAGAZINE  SECTION 

The  Richmond  ( Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
on  Sunday,  Sept.  30,  added  a  12-page 
magazine,  tabloid  size.  The  contents 
are  written  by  staff  writers. 


If  you  really  want  to  know  how  much  work 
there  is  in  the  job  now  facing  you,  contem¬ 
plate  it1 

BEFORE  you  start,  take  plenty  of  time  to  look 
it  over.  Consider  the  work  from  every  angle, 
measure  it,  weigh  it,  contemplate  it.  Really 
let  your  mind  no  justice  to  the  enormity 
OF  IT.  This  contemplation  of  the  work  is  the 
only  way  to  find  out  what  a  terrifying  amount 
of  work  is  there.  Most  of  it,  your  contempla¬ 
tion  will  show,  is  repulsive,  onerous,  not  fit 
for  a  horse  or  a  dog.  Further,  your  contem¬ 
plation  will  show  that  all  this  miserable  work 
will  probably  last  a  lifeti.me,  that  there  will 
be  no  pleasant  interruptions,  that  it  will  be 
the  same,  dull,  uninteresting  and  strength¬ 
sapping  task  over  and  over — forever!  The  re¬ 
ward  will  be  practically  nothing,  the  cost  — 
your  labor  —  will  be  infinite. 

Don’t  do  that  work,  contemplate  it!  Really 
go  about  seeing  how  much  is  there.  This  will, 
of  course,  require  that  you  postpone  the  start 
of  the  work.  This  sordid  meditation  is  going 
to  take  quite  a  bit  of  time — ^in  fact  this  medi¬ 
tation,  this  contemplation  of  the  work,  is 
WORK.  It’s  hard  work!  It’s  painful  work.  It 
hurts  you  every  bit  as  much  as  the  work  itself. 

Such  is  work.  Such  is  your  miserable  lot. 
Such  is  life. 

If  you  would  find  out  how  much  work  there 
is  in  a  job,  contemplate  it.  The  contempla¬ 
tion  automatically  delivers  the  “much"!  The 
limitless  labor,  the  exhausting  demands,  the 
terrible  misery,  the  unending  sadness,  are  all 
there  if  you  will  only  look  for  them.  Look 
for  them  and  you  will  find  them.  You  will 
find  out  how  much  is  there! 

But  if  you  would  find  out  how  little  work 
is  there,  start  the  job  and  finish  it  at  once. 
Spend  no  time  at  all  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  terrors  of  the  work,  or  its  painful  side. 
Just  begin  it,  do  it,  complete  It! 

How  little  work  there  really  was  to  it!  It 
now  seems  that  you  were  finished  practically 
as  soon  as  you  had  started!  You  “breezed" 
through  it  as  if  there  were  no  work  there 
at  all! 

That’s  the  way  to  find  out  how  little  the 
work,  how  small  and  trivial  the  job.  Finish 
it!  Every  job  will  grow  to  immense  propor¬ 
tions  if  all  you  do  is  gaze  at  it,  think  about 
it,  talk  about  it,  bemoan  the  fact  that  you  have 
to  do  it.  But  tackle  it  quickly,  with  willing¬ 
ness  and  vigor,  with  the  idea  of  finishing  it 
before  you  do  anything  else,  and  presto!  the 
job  is  easy,  simple. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  contemplation 
if  you  will  employ  that  contemplation  after 
THE  JOB  IS  done.  Contemplate  the  job  in  its 
results  and  there  you  get  your  real  thrill.  For 
you  know  that,  though  the  work  was  little 
the  result  was  good,  and  you  feel  great  be¬ 
cause  you  HAVE  produced! 

Mills  Novelty  Company 

VENDING  MACHINE  MANUFACTURERS 
4100  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago 


Wrigley’s  Gums  are  sold  through 
Mills  Vending  Machines 
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j  WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CHALLENGES  PUBUSHERS’  ASSN. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Knowing 
that  you  are  always  interested  in  con¬ 
troversies  involving  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  American  press,  I 
am  enclosing  for  your  information  a 
complete  lile  on  a  discussion  raised  by 
the  Huntington  Park  Signal  regarding 
participation  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  in  what 
some  publishers,  including  myself,  re¬ 
gard  as  a  partisan  political  issue. 

Since  this  controversy  started  a  num¬ 
ber  of  publishers  throughout  the  state 
have  e.xpressed  in  letters  to  me  or  in 
editorials  in  their  columns  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  this  subversive  effort  to  use 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  as  an  instrumentality  in  a 
political  campaign  under  this  trans¬ 
parent  subterfuge. 

Briefly,  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  accepted  money 
from  the  California  Brewers’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  pay  for  the  authorship,  printing 
and  preparation  of  matrices  of  articles 
ostensibly  designed  to  encourage  citizens 
to  vote,  and  actually  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  vote.  Republican.  Of 
course,  no  one  will  deny  that  partisan 
appeals  have  their  place,  but  1  think  all 
honest  newspapermen  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  not  a  proper  function  for 
an  agency  such  as  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  to  circu¬ 
late  Brewers’  propaganda  by  means  of 
such  a  flimsy  device  as  the  re-chistening 
of  the  Brewers  by  some  such  flossy 
title  as  “Steadfast  Californians,  Asso¬ 
ciated.’’ 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  current 
campaign  in  California  can  see  that 
these  editorials  were  conceived  by  some¬ 
one  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  and  hostile  to  both  the  New 
Deal  and  to  Upton  Sinclair’s  EPIC 
program.  Regardless  of  the  merit  of 
the  political  theories  advocated  in  these 
articles,  the  fact  remains  that  many 
j^ple  and  even  some  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  in  favor  of  them.  Thus 
the  effort  to  get  propaganda  of  the  type 
contained  in  the  “Stand  Fast — America’’ 
series  into  the  columns  of  all  member 
publishers  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  in  California  at 
a  very  nominal  fee,  intended  only  to 
defray  mechanical  costs,  has  every 
mark  of  an  effort  to  give  away  the 
support  of  the  country  press  in  this 
state  to  one  party. 

I  raised  the  point  that  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association  was 
going  outside  its  province  and  that  it 
was  endeavoring  to  control,  or  at  least 
to  influence,  the  editorial  policy  of 
member  publishers  on  behalf  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  minority  and  thereby  was  furnish¬ 
ing  material  for  those  who  perenially 
cry  that  California  newspapers  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  vested  interests. 

I  sent  marked  copies  of  the  columns 
in  which  these  allegations  were  made  to 
every  member  publisher,  to  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair’s  EPIC  News  and  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  County  Central  Committee. 

The  response,  particularly  from  mem¬ 
ber  publishers,  has  been  most  gratif>- 
ing  and  has  indicated  that  our  small¬ 
town  editors  are  above  participation  in 
such  a  program.  The  treatment  given 
the  story  by  EPIC  News  speaks  for 
itself.  The  Democratic  party  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  was  hostile  to  its  interests. 

The  aspect  of  all  this,  which  I  know 
will  interest  you,  is  the  reaction  of  the 
editors  themselves  to  this  situation, 
when  once  their  attention  was  directed 
to  it.  It  shows  that  there  is  still 
honesty  and  strength  of  character  in 
the  editorial  rooms  of  our  small-town 
papers.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
m^al,  the  situation  shows  a  sad  lack 
of  these  qualities  at  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  head¬ 
quarters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  F.  O’Donnell, 
Editor  and  Publisher, 
Huntington  Park  (Cal.)  Signal. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  enclosures  show 


Horse  Racing  in  Chile  Pays  $160^000 
Yearly  to  News  Men’s  Pension  Fund 


The  Chile  chamber  of  deputies  last 
week  passed  two  important  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  newspaper  law  of  that 
country,  ordering  race  clubs  to  boost 
their  yearly  gifts  to  newspapermen’s 
welfare  funds,  according  to  a  Santiago 
dispatch  from  Norman  Ingrey,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  correspondent.  Mr.  Ingrey 
points  out  that  the  amended  law  is  the 
ten-year-old  charter  of  Chilean  editors 
and  reporters,  which  says  nothing 
about  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
guarantees  a  pension  for  the  aged  and 
infirm. 

“The  first  amendment  granted  pen¬ 
sion  rights  to  tliose  who  are  physi¬ 
cally  unfit  after  ten  years’  service  or 
has  reachd  the  age  of  62.  The  sec¬ 
ond  ordered  all  racing  clubs  to  in¬ 
crease  their  contributions  to  the  news¬ 
paper  workers’  fund  from  $100,000  to 
$160,000  annually,”  states  Ingrey. 

“Horse  races  have  been  run  for  the 
benefit  of  Chilean  newspaper  men  for 
several  years.  The  concession  was 
secured  by  the  intervention  of  the 
government,  which  has  always  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  the  profession  and 
accords  its  members  privileges  which 
in  other  countries  are  reserved  for  the 
public  services. 

“The  racing  clubs  agreed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  proposals  in  behalf  of  the 
newspaper  men  because  they  recog¬ 
nized  their  debt  to  publishers  for 
space  and  to  editors  and  reporters  for 
the  work  entailed  in  covering  this 
branch  of  sport. 

“Newspaper  workers  here,  whether 


editorial  or  mechanical,  reap  equal  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  law.  Five  per  cent 
is  deducted  monthly  from  their  sal¬ 
aries,  which,  with  another  S  per  cent 
contributed  by  their  employers,  is  paid 
into  a  compulsory  savings  account. 
This  account  is  run  by  a  directorate 
representing  the  government,  employ¬ 
ers,  and  workers,  but  the  latter  have 
an  absolute  majority. 

“Personal  loans  are  made  from  this 
fund,  but  cash  advances  cannot  exceed 
a  total  of  three  months’  salary.  There 
is  free  medical  and  dental  service  for 
the  worker  and  the  young  members 
of  his  family,  with  special  discounts 
when  purchasing  drugs  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products. 

“Fifty  per  cent  of  the  married  news¬ 
paper  workers  have  acquired  their 
own  homes  through  the  law.  A  build¬ 
ing  loan  is  conceded  in  accordance 
with  their  earning  capacity.  A  man 
earning  $150  monthly  can  obtain  a 
$5,000  home,  provided  the  property  is 
approved  by  the  directorate. 

"Amortization  is  charged  at  9  per 
cent  to  cover  an  insurance  policy.  If 
death  occurs  the  house  passes  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  family. 

“In  addition  to  house  insurance, 
every  member  must  carry  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  to  an  amount  equaling  two 
years’  pay. 

“Pensions  up  to  75  per  cent  of  salary 
are  awarded  after  ten  years’  service 
if  a  man  is  permanently  disabled  by 
accident  or  ill  health.  He  is  retired  on 
full  salary  after  25  years  service.” 


that  the  California  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  offered,  on  Sept.  10,  a  series  of 
eight  matted  editorials  for  publication 
in  member  papers,  the  theme  of  which 
was  described  by  John  B.  Long,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  as  to  arouse  the  -Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  the  fact  that  “their  libertv 
and  peace  is  being  attacked  from  all 
sides  by  strong  outside  forces.” 

On  Sept.  17,  Mr.  O’Donnell  chal¬ 
lenged  the  editorials  as  an  attempt  to 
influence  editorial  opinion,  questioning 
the  right  of  the  association  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  “such  unmitigated  bilge.” 

Mr.  Long  replied  Sept.  19,  saying  the 
“publicity  campaign,  which  I  have  read 
clean  through,  is  non-political  and  is 
based  upon  the  anti-communism  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Elks,  Junior  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  the  .American  Legion.” 
He  said  it  was  designed  to  bring  out 
the  vote,  “no  matter  how  or  for  whom.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell  replied  on  Sept.  20, 
denouncing  the  publicity  as  “a  deliberate 
effort  to  identify  communism  and  the 
New  Deal  in  the  minds  of  readers  as 
being  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  at 
least  kindred  evils.”  He  also  served 
notice  that  unless  “this  type  of  cam¬ 
paign  is  discontinued  imm^iately,  the 
Huntington  Park  Signal  will  withdraw 
from  the  association  on  the  grounds 
that  you  are  violating  your  own  rules 
prohibiting  political  action  and  will  in¬ 
stitute  a  movement  among  liberal  pub¬ 
lishers  to  follow  suit.” 


THE  18-DAY  DECISION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  the  closing  sentence  of 
your  editorial  entitled  “A  Curious  De¬ 
cision.”  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  18-day  provision  had  been  an 
attempt  to  curb  the  rights  of  free  press 
and  free  speech,  and  I  carried  an  Vi¬ 
toria!  in  our  newspaper  a  short  time 
ago  on  the  matter  which  was  then  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  our  state  association  should 
endeavor  to  have  this  feature  of  the 
law  removed. 

H.  H.  Hudson, 

Publisher,  Titusville  (Fla.)  Star- 
Advocate. 


UNAGE  CORRECTED 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  We  find 
that  the  figures  quoted  by  our  news¬ 
paper  in  the  semi-annual  tabulation  of 
linage  for  dailies  the  first  six  months 
of  1934  was  incorrect.  Several  ac¬ 


counts  which  are  national  accounts  were 
listed  under  local  and  therefore  we  for¬ 
warded  you  incorrect  figures. 

We  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  make 
a  correction.  The  correct  figures  are 
as  follows: 

Correction  on  Linage 


National  . 

. .  177,730 

Local  . 

. .  498,484 

Classify  . 

. .  52,836 

Legal  . 

. .  29,120 

Total  . 

.  758,170 

Woodbury  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
Carl  H.  Johnson, 

Business  Manager. 


GLOBE-WERNICKE  RE-FORMED 

Globe-Wernicke  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  has  been  reorganized  under  the 
new  Federal  Corporation  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act,  following  a  receivership  insti¬ 
tuted  in  July,  1932.  The  new  company 
took  over  assets  and  operations  Oct.  1. 
J.  S.  Sprott,  new  president,  announced 
the  executive  personnel  will  remain  in¬ 
tact,  with  H.  H.  Wittstein  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  sales ;  D.  B.  Morrow, 
vice-president  and  secretary;  Fred  A. 
Schmitz,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
production;  J.  E.  Blaine,  treasurer.  C. 
W.  Hamilton  is  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  manager. 


A  PUBUSHER  COMMENTS  ON 

“Home  Economics” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SjRVia 

Thit  WM  our  Mcond  Khool  ind  it  fivtt  u(  • 
lot  ol  pltuuru  to  tell  you  lh«t  H  wn  •  much 
trtuUr  sueem  this  y«ir,  both  in  linunfu 
and  attundMic*. 

Wt  can  atsuta  you  that  lha  tplandid  co- 
oparation  that  your  ortanliation  randarad 
was  iroally  appraeiatad  and  wa  ara  lookint 
forward  to  naxt  yaar'i  school. 

(From  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper) 

We  guarantee  and  deliver  a  definite 
amount  of  additional  national  adiertising 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

f47  Park  Ava.  Naw  York 

ESTABLISHED  1924 


JURY  EXONERATES  DAILY 

Boaton  Americmn  “Love  TriangU” 
Yarn  Not  Libelous;  Suit  Won 

A  jury  in  the  Middlesex  County  Su¬ 
perior  Court  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  ^fore 
Judge  Frederick  B.  Greenhalge  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  in 
the  $50,000  libel  suit  brought  by  Mrs. 
Marie  E.  Fournier  of  Lowell,  against 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ing  company  of  Boston. 

The  suit  concerned  a  story  allegedly 
published  in  the  Boston  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  on  March  21,  1931,  purporting  to 
be  a  report  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  John 
Papleacos  at  her  home,  the  attempted 
murder  and  shooting  of  Mrs.  Fournier 
and  the  suicide  of  Jc^n  Papleacos,  all 
within  an  hour,  on  March  20,  1931. 

Mrs.  Fournier  alleged  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  story  characterizing  the  affair  as 
following  “in  the  wake  of  illicit  love” 
and  referring  to  it  as  a  “love  triangle” 
was  malicious,  untrue  and  libelous.  ’The 
defense  of  the  newspapers  was  that  no 
libel  had  been  committed  and  that  the 
story  was  a  fair,  mild  report  of  the 
actual  facts.  The  jury  found  that  Mrs. 
Fournier  was  not  maliciously  libeled 
or  defamed  by  the  article. 


WAGE  RISE  IN  TULSA 

-As  announced  Oct.  2  at  Tulsa,  Okla., 
the  Tulsa  'Tribune  and  Tulsa  World 
have  granted  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  pay  to  members  of  the  Tulsa  Stereo- 
tyjiers’  &  Electrotypers  Union,  effective 
when  announced.  This  is  the  second 
union  contract  bearing  a  10  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  which  the  publishers  have  signed 
in  the  past  three  weeks.  The  first  affect¬ 
ing  printers,  was  made  through  arbi¬ 
tration  proceedings  before  Federal  Judge 
Edgar  S.  V’aught  in  Oklahoma  City. 

DAILY  ABSORBS  WEEKLY 

The  Tryon  (N.  C.)  Daily  Bulletin, 
published  by  Seth  M.  Vining,  recently 
purchased  the  Polk  County  News  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  newspapers.  It 
will  be  continued  as  a  four-page  weekly. 


CUT 

the 

TIME 

from  imposing  stone 
to  press  .  .  .  tcith 

MORLEY 

MATS 

They  require  minimum 
moulding  pressure  .  .  . 
will  not  break  down  type 
or  cuts  .  .  .  prolong  the 
life  of  moulding  blankets 
. . .  and  give  deep,  clean- 
cut  impressions  that  pro- 
duce  clean-printing 
stereos. 

Mill  -  conditioning  gives 
them  exactly  the  neces¬ 
sary  shrink.  They  scorch 
quickly,  and  release 
easily  without  need  of 
oil  or  powder. 

You’re  probably  using 
them;  but  if  not,  write 
to-day  for  samples. 

• 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office,  46  Eaat  11th  Street 
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SIR  ROBERT  BAIRD,  79, 
DIES  IN  BELFAST 

Eminent  Irish  Publisher,  Knighted  (or 
His  Services  in  Ulster — Was  Man* 
aging  Director  of  Belfast 
Telegraph 

Sir  Robert  Hugh  Hanley  Baird, 
doyen  of  Irish  newspaper  owners  and 
one  of  Ulster’s  outstanding  public  men, 
died  Oct.  8  at  his  home  in  Belfast.  He 
was  79  years  old. 

Sir  Robert  was  managing  director  of 
W.  &  G.  Baird,  proprietors  of  the  Bel¬ 
fast  Telegraph.  He  founded  the  Irish 
Only  Telegraph,  Ireland’s  Saturday 
Sight  and  several  other  newspapers. 
One  of  the  best-known  figures  in  news¬ 
paper  life  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  he  occupied  the  presidency  of  the 
Master  Printers’  Federation  in  1910 
and  that  of  the  Irish  Newspaper  Own¬ 
ers’  Society  from  1913  to  1925.  He  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Ulster  District  of 
Journalists  and  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Newspaper  Press  Fund. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  services 
in  Ulster,  Sir  Robert  was  knighted  by 
King  George  in  1921. 

The  publisher  made  his  last  visit  to 
New  York  in  September,  1931.  He 
predicted  at  that  time  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard. 
Great  Britain  would  seek  to  protect  her 
industries  through  raising  a  tariff  wall. 
In  1926  he  lectured  in  this  country  on 
tte  Irish  situation  as  it  existed  at  that 
time. 

Bom  on  Feb.  9,  1855,  he  was  edu- 
ated  at  the  Royal  Academical  Institu¬ 
tion  in  Belfast,  and  many  years  later 
became  its  governor. 

Sir  Robert  was  honored  with  a  life 
governorship  of  the  Masonic  Orphan 
Boys  and  Girls  School  in  Dublin. 


JOHN  E.  SCHRAMM,  77,  owner 
J  and  publisher  of  the  McKees  Rocks 
(Pa.)  Gasette  died  at  his  home  there. 
Oct.  7.  His  wife,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  survive. 

Mrs.  Vivian  Perry  Hannan,  41. 
wife  of  James  Hannan,  publisher  of 
the  Scioto  Gasette,  Chillicothe,  O..  died 
a  few  days  ago  at  Muscatine,  la..  She 
had  been  ill  more  than  a  year. 

Thomas  J.  McKelvin,  63,  of  Char¬ 
leston.  S.  C.,  father  of  Anthony  J. 
McKelvin,  sports  editor,  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  News  &  Observer,  died  in  a  Char¬ 
leston  infirmary  Oct.  6.  Mr.  McKelvin, 
was  a  widely  known  marine  engineer  of 
the  United  States  lightship  service.  He 
was  retired  from  service  two  years  ago. 

Everett  C.  Lord,  76,  for  many  years 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  and  formerly  a  select¬ 
man  of  the  town  of  Tisbury,  on  the 
island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  off  Cape 
Cod,  died  Oct.  6.  His  second  wife  and 
a  brother  survive. 

Cecil  Michael,  18,  a  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch  newspaperboy  was  killed  by  an 
automobile  Oct.  6. 

Mrs.  Mannie  Campbell  Glass, 
mother  of  Leon  P.  and  Quintard  Glass, 
publishers  of  the  Newbem  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean,  and  Charles  Glass,  publisher 
of  the  Trenton  (Tenn.)  Gasette,  died 
recently  after  a  long  illness. 

Jerry  Donahtje,  74,  part  owner  of 

- • - 

INTERNATI01¥AL 
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Sydney  R.  Clarke 
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76,  Rue  dee  Petito-Cbampe 
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Cable  Addraasi  Rleantalir,  Paria 

Travel  Experts 

New  York  RapraaantatiTe; 

WQliam  L.  Straua  &  Son 

•60  MadiKm  Avenaa  New  York,  N,  Y. 


the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review,  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Review,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  on  a  Michigan  Central 
railroad  train  near  Niles,  Mich.,  Oct.  2. 
He  and  Mrs.  Donahue  had  been  on  a 
trip  into  Michigan.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  one  daughter. 

Clinton  L.  Oliver,  50,  former  Colo¬ 
rado  newspaper  publisher  and  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  died  Oct.  2  at  his  home 
in  Paonia,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Ophelia  Palmer  McLemore, 
former  society  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  died  suddenly  Oct. 

1  at  her  home  in  Memphis.  She  was 
forced  to  retire  from  newspaper  work 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

S.  B.  Page,  72,  father  of  M.  C.  Page, 
editor  of  the  Benton  (111.)  Standard. 
died  Sept.  30. 

I.  M.  Bridgeman,  74,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  IVinchester  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Herald,  died  suddenly  Oct.  2  while  he 
was  in  Indianapolis  attending  a  social 
workers  conference.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial 
Association. 

Howard  F.  Smith,  55,  vice-president 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Port  Royal 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  of 
Saint  John,  N.  B.,  and  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  St.  Maurice  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,,  died  Oct.  2  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  while  on  a  business  trip.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  and  a  daughter. 
The  body  was  brought  to  Montreal  and 
the  funeral  took  place  Oct.  5. 

J.  C.  (Cliff)  McNeill,  25,  radio 
editor,  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  radio  play 
author  and  correspondent  for  Variety, 
New  York,  died  Oct.  4  in  a  local  hos¬ 
pital  13  hours  after  he  had  been  struck 
by  a  speeding  automobile  while  return¬ 
ing  home  from  a  bridge  club  session  at 
the  office.  A  blood  transfusion  seven 
hours  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  failed  to  revive  him  and  he  died 
without  regaining  consciousness.  He 
started  his  career  as  an  office  boy  and 
in  1930  became  St.  Boniface  reporter 
for  the  daily.  A  year  later  he  was 
named  radio  editor  and  soon  had  a 
large  following.  Winnipeg  radio  sta¬ 
tions  conducted  a  brief  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  for  him  on  Oct.  4  and  remained 
silent  for  a  two-minute  period  in  his 
memory.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother 
and  father,  a  sister  and  a  brother  and 
his  grandfather,  John  Tagley,  of  the 
Grand  Forks  (N,  D.)  Herald. 

Mrs.  Herschel  C.  Ogden,  66,  wife 
of  Herschel  C.  Ogden,  publisher  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News  and  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  died  Sept.  29  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
General  Hospital,  of  angina  pectoris, 
following  a  brief  illness. 

Benedict  Prieth,  64,  formerly  co¬ 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Freie  Zeitung,  German  language 
newspaper  published  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
died  Sept.  31  at  Avon,  N.  J.,  of  a 
heart  ailment.  With  his  brother,  Ed¬ 
win,  he  conducted  the  paper  until  1917 
when  they  were  charged  with  violation 
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of  the  Espionage  Act  in  connection  with 
alleged  pro-German  articles  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  indictments  were  dismissed 
and  soon  after  the  brothers  turned  the 
newspaper  over  to  employes  on  a  co¬ 
operative  venture.  He  is  survived  by 
his  brother,  Edwin,  now  residing  in 
V’ienna,  his  wife,  four  daughters  and 
a  sister. 

WM.  R.  HOTCHKIN 

William  Roland  Hotchkin,  New  York 
advertising  man,  who  at  different  times 
directed  the  advertising  for  John  Wana- 
maker’s  and  Gimbel  Brothers’  stores, 
died  Oct.  7  at  his  home  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  in  his  67th  year.  He  had  been 
ill  since  April,  1933.  In  the  midst  of 
his  advertising  activity  Mr.  Hotchkin 
found  time  to  write  articles  for  trade 
journals  and  also  three  books,  “A 
Manual  of  Successful  Storekeeping,” 
“Making  More  Money  in  StorcKeeping,” 
and  “Making  More  Money  in  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  For  ten  years  he  managed  a  syn¬ 
dicate  service  of  his  own,  which  served 
department  stores.  He  retired  six  years 
ago.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Jane  Black  Hotchkin;  a  son,  J.  Rolland 
Hotchkin  of  Montclair,  and  a  sister, 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hotchkin  of  Holli- 
daysburg.  Pa. 

EDMUND  G.  GRESS 

Edmund  G.  Gress,  62,  head  of  the 
E.  G.  G.  Service,  typography  and  de¬ 
sign  consultants.  New  York,  editor  of 
the  American  Printer,  from  1915  to 
1930,  and  author  of  several  books  on 
typography,  died  Sept.  30  in  Floral 
Park,  L.  1.  He  started  his  career  as 
an  office  boy  on  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Daily  Free  Press  subsequently  becom¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1903  he  went  to  New  York 
as  manager  of  the  American  Printer 
composing  room.  He  became  editor  of 
the  paper  in  1915. 

HARRY  ACOME 

Harry  Acome,  43,  household  secre¬ 
tary  to  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  was  injured  fa¬ 
tally  Oct.  3  by  a  truck  as  he  crossed 
a  street  in  (Greenwich  Village,  New 
York.  Eight  years  ago,  after  service 
in  the  army  and  with  the  Glens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Telephone  Company,  he  went 
to  work  for  Mr.  Ochs  in  charge  of  the 
publisher’s  estates  in  Lake  George  and 
in  Westchester  County. 


FACTS 

The  Personnel  Bureau  has  the  personal , 
education  and  experience  records  of 
416  members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
46  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
two  island  possessions  and  three 
foreign  countries. 

They  are  trained  for  and  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  journalism.  Their 
age  range  is  21  to  52,  with  the 
average  at  29. 

Their  minimum  salary  requirements 
range  from  $520  to  $1 5,000. 

Employers  of  editorial  talent  who 
have  used  the  Personnel  Bureau  will 
testify  to  the  average  superiority  of 
Bureau  registrants. 

When  you  need  a  GOOD  man,  write 
or  wire — 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

OF 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

JAMES  CiaPER.Dirtdei 

836  Exchange  Avenue  Chicago 


NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 


CANADIAN  DELEGATES  NAMED 

Canada’s  representation  at  the  5th 
Imperial  Press  Conference,  to  be  held 
Feb.  4  to  March  21,  1935,  in  South 
Africa,  was  appointed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  executives  of  the  Empire  Press 
Union,  Canadian  section,  in  Ottawa, 
Sept.  30,  under  the  chairmanship  of  J. 
H.  Woods,  editor,  Calgary  Herald. 
The  following  were  appointed:  Frank 
Carrel,  president,  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph;  Frank  J.  Burd,  managing 
director,  Vancouver  Daily  Province;  E. 
Norman  Smith,  vice-president,  Ottawa 
Journal,  and  honorary  president  of  the 
Canadian  Press ;  D.  B.  MacRae,  editor, 
Regina  Leader-Post ;  C.  F.  Crandall, 
president,  British  United  Press,  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  Charles  \.  Barber,  publisher, 
Chilliwack  (B.  C.)  Progress;  H.  T. 
Hunter,  president,  MacLean  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto:  W  A. Craick, editor, 
Toronto  Industrial  CanoJo,  and  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  section. 


ACCURACY 

• 

United  Press 

• 

SPEED 

ALL  THE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

is  given  in 

WORLD'S  PRESS  NEWS 

leading  British  organ  of 
journalism  and  publicity. 

Sabscrlpden  el  S8  a  y««i  Indadra 

52  IsMM*  of  World's  Proti  Nows 

12  bsaos  ol  “Pholosiaphy'' 

12  Issots  of  "PrinUns'' 

12  Issoos  ol  ''Motktliiis  6  Dositn" 

Only  British  member  of  the  A.  B.  C 
in  ib  field.  Largest  net  paid  sale. 

WORLD’S  ^ESS  NEWS 
AND  ADVERTISING 

48.  Fallal  Lano  Loiidoa.  i.  C  4 

Speaking  of  By-Lines 

HERE’S  ONE— 

By:  HOTEL  PICCADILLY 

Wc’k  convenient  to  adveirtiaing 
and  Publishing  Offices,  theatrea 
and  cafes---— 

You’k  home  when  you’re  svith 
us — a  new  hotel,  600  rooms,  each 
with  bath,  circulating  ice-water, 
a  Beauty-Rest  Mattress  on  every 
bed.  Rates  ^2.50  and  up  but 
not  too  far  up. 

HOTEL 
PICCADI  LLY 

A  Hop,  Skip  and  a  Jump  from 
Broad'way  on  West  45th  Street 
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UVELY  DEBATE  SEEN  ON 
nVE-DAY  REPORTS 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


effective,  contained  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  in  paragraph  21 : 

“‘(a)  Were  circulation  contests 
employed? 

(b)  Were  carrier  competitions 
employed  ?’ 

“The  first,  or  (a),  covered  both  con¬ 
tests  open  to  the  general  public  and 
contests  within  the  publisher’s  own  or¬ 
ganization,  such  as  those  among  agents 
and  dealers,  subscription  salesmen  and 
employes.  The  second,  or  (b),  as  the 
question  indicates,  covered  competitions 
among  the  publisher’s  carriers. 

“When  the  new  form  was  adopted,  the 
subject  was  discussed  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  of  the  revision  of  the 
forms  decided  it  was  not  necessary  to 
provide  for  contests  of  competitions 
which  were  not  open  to  the  general 
public.  The  factor  in  determining  net 
paid  circulation  is  whether  or  not  the 
subscriber  has  paid  an  amount  suffi¬ 
cient  to  comply  with  the  bureau’s  rules. 
As  contests  and  competitions  within  the 
publishers’  own  organizations  were  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  nature  of  remuneration 
for  services  rendered,  or  stimulation,  to 
greater  endeavor,  therefore,  similar  to 
salaries  or  commissions,  it  was  thought 
a  discrimination  to  list  certain  plans  and 
not  others. 

“Certain  advertising  agency  members, 
however,  have  requested  that  these  ques¬ 
tions  be  restored  to  the  form  and  have 
asked  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  this  meeting. 

Arrearage 

“A  newspaper  member  requests  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  following  suggestion  in 
connection  with  the  bureau’s  rules  on 
arrears. 

“  ‘When  a  small  daily  newspaper 
can  show  by  ledger  accounts  that 
a  subscriber  has  been  a  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  for  not  less  than  three  years 
and  has  paid  for  that  period  regard¬ 
less  of  regularity  or  intervals  be¬ 
tween  payments,  he  shall  be  counted 
as  paid  at  time  of  audit,  even 
though  he  may  be  in  arrears  over 
six  months  at  that  time  and  so 
would  not  be  included  in  paid  if  the 
six  months  arrearage  rule  were 
technically  applied. 

Eligibility  Rule 

“What  proportion  of  a  publication’s 
distribution  should  be  in  the  paid  classi¬ 
fication  to  make  it  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  A.B.C.? 

“The  present  rule  is: 

“  ‘A  publication  with  paid  circu¬ 
lation  is  hereby  defined  to  be  one 
of  which  50  per  cent  or  more  of  its 
distribution  qualifies  as  paid  under 
the  standards  of  the  bureau  and  of 
which  the  total  net  paid  circulition, 
according  to  such  standards,  plus 
bulk  sales,  advertisers’  copies  (one 
copy  only  to  each  advertiser),  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  copies  and  cor¬ 
respondents’  copies,  equals  or  ex¬ 
ceeds  60  per  cent  of  total  distribu¬ 
tion.’ 

“Some  publisher  members  believe  that 
the  paid  circulation  requirement  should 
be  higher,  others  think  it  should  be 
lower.  Curiously  enough,  the  two  op¬ 
posite  views  are  based  on  the  same  fact, 
namely,  the  competition  of  free  circu¬ 
lation  papers.  The  member  who  wants 
the  subject  discussed  believes  the  paid 
circulation  requirement  should  be 
higher.” 

As  is  the  usual  custom,  a  number  of 
other  publisher  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  meetings  will  be  held  here  during 
“A.B.C.  Week,”  starting  with  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Oct.  16  and  17.  Under 
the  direction  of  President  Verne  E.  Joy, 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  the  Inlanders 
will  discuss  a  number  of  concrete  and 
important  publishing  problems  during 
the  two-day  meeting.  Henry  J.  Allen, 
former  United  States  senator  and  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kansas  and  former  publisher 
of  the  Wichita  Daily  Beacon,  will  speak 
at  the  Tuesday  luncheon  on  “The  New 
Deal  and  Its  Relationship  to  the  Prob¬ 


lems  of  the  Period,  At  Home  and 
Abroad.”  Tuesday  evening  Inlanders 
will  be  guests  of  E.  Ross  Bartley,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  at  A  Century  of 
Progress,  at  the  World’s  Fair.  They 
will  be  entertained  at  dinner  in  the 
Administration  Building,  followed  by 
attendance  at  “Wings  of  a  Century,” 
a  world’s  fair  concession. 

Howard  D'avis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  business  manager  and  president 
of  the  A.N.P.A.,  will  be  the  Wednes¬ 
day  Inland  luncheon  speaker.  Execu¬ 
tive  round  table  discussion  of  intimate 
problems  will  take  place  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  and  Wednesday  morning. 

Also  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  16, 
will  be  Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc., 
at  the  same  hotel.  H.  Dorsey  Newson, 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  speak  at  the 
morning  session  on  how  newspapers  can 
tie  in  with  the  federal  housing  program. 
Harry  Boyd  Brown,  sales  manager  of 
Philco  Radio  and  Television  Company, 
Philadelphia,  will  be  the  luncheon 
speaker  at  which  publishers’  represen¬ 
tatives  will  be  guests,  L.  M.  Barton, 
managing  director,  announced. 

_  The  Newspaper  .Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  Association  will  hold  a  one-day 
meeting  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Oct.  17, 
with  President  (ieorge  Auer,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  in  charge.  Two  com¬ 
mittees  will  make  reports,  one  on  a 
classified  advertising  code,  the  other  on 
suggestions  for  a  standard  of  practice 
for  copy  regulation. 

Speakers  and  subjects  for  discussion 
announced  this  week  by  Irwin  Maier, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  chairman  of  the 
program  committee,  include: 

“Constructive  Selling  of  Newspaper 
Advertising,”  by  T.  G.  Murphy,  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette;  “Do  They  Read 
the  Ads?”  by  Harold  Anderson,  Gallup 
Research  Service,  Chicago ;  “Olympi-Ad 
Plan  for  Newspaper  Executives,”  by 
William  Nugent,  director  of  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.,  New  York;  “Use  of  Bonus 
and  Commission  Plans  for  Advertising 
Sales  Staff,”  by  L.  A.  Gaines,  Jr., 
Richmond  (Va.)  News- Leader;  discus¬ 
sion  on  “Value  of  Newspaper  Spon¬ 
sored  Shows  in  Developing  Newspaper 
Advertising  Linage.” 

The  material  to  be  presented  by 
Mr.  .Anderson  is  the  result  of  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  actual  reader  re¬ 
search,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  any¬ 
one  connected  with  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  advertising  space,  according  to  Mr. 
Maier.  Comparisons  are  made  in  this 
study  of  the  habits  of  both  men  and 
women  readers.  Mr.  Nugent’s  talk  will 
present  an  analysis  which  will  aid  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers  set  up  prac¬ 
tical  sales  quotas.  Linage  trends  will 
be  cited  so  that  proper  sales  emphasis 
can  be  directed  in  the  most  profitable 
manner. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A.,  will  hold  a 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  the 
evening  of  Oct.  18j  William  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  director  of  the  bureau,  announced 
this  week. 

The  Agricultural  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  also  convene  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Oct.  17,  for  a  one-day  session. 

RALPH  SUCCEEDS  CRAWFORD 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  9 — Arthur 
W.  Crawford,  until  this  week  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce,  has  been  appointed  research 
director  of  the  American  Liberty 
League.  Henry  D.  Ralph  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Crawford  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce.  For  several  years  Ralph 
has  written  Washington  stories  for 
newspapers  and  trade  journals. 

JAMES  R.  YOUNG  MARRIES 

James  R.  Young,  Tokio  correspondent 
of  International  News  Service  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Hearst  services  in 
Japan,  was  married  in  Tokio,  Oct.  2  to 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Royall,  widow  of  a  Texas 
oil  executive.  Mr.  Young  is  general 
manager  of  the  Japan  Advertiser.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Japan  he  served  as  private 
secretary  to  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Paul  Patter¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 

The  complete  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modern  pressroom. 

For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 
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Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Siaea) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Eaey  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  CcHnpany 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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FASTEST 

OF  ALL  FLAT  CASTING  BOXES 

GOSS  69.E 

Where  time  is  the  important  factor, 
this  perfectly  balanced,  easily  op¬ 
erated  flat  casting  box  will  pay  its 
way  in  savings. 

Quick,  positive  lock-up  is  assured 
by  a  simple  movement  of  one  lever. 
One  of  the  two  casting  members 
remains  vertical,  while  the  other  is 
moved  upward  to  the  pouring  posi¬ 
tion  with  very  little  effort.  Heavy 
construction  prevents  cracking  or 
warping  of  casting  members,  and 
fine  workmanship  throughout  as¬ 
sures  accurate  results.  Backing 
paper  can  be  quickly  secured  to 
the  stationary  casting  member  by 
two  easily  manipulated  pinned  lugs 
and  a  bar  .  .  .  Write  today  for 
complete  descriptive  data. 
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NATIONAL 

ADVERTISERS 


want  their  messages  delivered 
into  the  homes.  The  most  ac¬ 
credited  messengers  are  the 


NEWSPAPERS 


HOE  MONARCH 

ROLLER-BEARING 

MATRIX  ROLLER 

A  HEAVY  DUTY  MACHINE,  OPERATED  FROM 
EITHER  END  AT  FAST  OR  SLOW  SPEEDS 


A  FEW  FEATURES 

MICROMETER  WORM  GEAR  PATENTED  SUP  GEAR  ALL  PUSH  BUTTON 
IMPRESSION  QRIVI  RUNS  ASSURES  BETTER 
ADJUSTMENT  IN  Oa  BATH  MATS 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 


ELECTRIC  CONTROL 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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,l\CFARLANE  HEADS 
NEW  RADIO  GROUP 

^  'Ago  Tribune  M«n  I*  Preaident  of 
Vlutual  System  Whicb  Includes 
WGN,  WOR,  WLW  and 
WXYZ 

(.Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  REBUKED  gave  over  his  plates  of  the  elder 

— ; - —  brother.  Both  photographers  had  Uni- 

Young  Roosevelts  Resent  Pictures  versity  passes  to  the  Harvard  yard,  and 
Taken  During  Harvard  Initiation  were  not  trespassing. 

(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes)  _ 

Boston,  Oct.  9— The  indisposition  of  »  v 

the  younger  sons  of  President  Roose-  GLASS  FIRM  BUYS  DAILY 

velt  to  have  their  pictures  taken  by  - 

news  photographers  was  manifested  Lancaster  (O.)  Gazette  Now  Headed 


Situations  Wanted 

News  Man — Six  years’  experience  Kansas 
City  Star,  one  year  Marshfield  (Wis.) 
News  Herald,  editorial  executives  of  which 
recommend  him  as  being  able  to  fill  any 
position — rewrite  desk,  special  assignment, 
etc.  Age  28,  married,  college  graduate. 
Will  go  anywhere.  A.432,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(5)-rcioi  <0  Editos  &PUBLI8HEB)  again  today  when  John  Roosevelt  took  by  Officials  of  Company 

iiCAGO,  Ort.  8 — OffiMrs  of  the  ji,e  plates  two  photographers  had  tju  r^ur 

y-organized  Mutual  Broadcasting  —.A  -r  uis  brother  Franklin  D.  Purchase  of  the  Lancaster  (O.)  Daily 

m,  including  WGN,  Chicago  Roosevelt  Tr  while  the  latter  was  un-  Gisctte  by  the  Hocking  Glass  Company 
me  radio  station,  Newark,  Jergoing  kn  initiation  to  a  club  at  Har-  ^ncaster  has  been  announced  by  C. 

.,  o_wned  by  Bam^rger  Broad-  „here  both  Roosevelts  are  stu-  J-  ^each,  o_wner  and  publisher  of  the 


**  ^****iT?f  ^iT/  VSrd,  where  both  Roosevelts  cire  stu*  •'*  *^''**'’**>  wwssws  oushly  caoable  in  both  branches.  Best 

ig  Service,  Inc.,  WLW,  ^  Cincin-  newspaper  for  the  last  21  years.  Mr.  recommendations  as  to  ability,  sobriety, 

owned  by  Crosley  Radio  Cor-  .p.*  ^lintAcrranhprQ  C  Beach,  who  will  be  retained  as  editor  etc.  On  one  job  24  years,  wire  or  ad- 

ion,  and  WXYZ,  Detroit,  owned  HiU^f  frSr,  Sd  Mo?-'  temporarily,  did  not  announce  the  pnr- 

^r^Jrr^SoSSSl'hlr^ttSS'  epr  e...e  ree^m 

T  who  both  had  photographed  Franklin,  William  P.  Fisher,  general  manager  si^ie,  ambitiius,  e  years  daily  and  w.ek- 

of  the  iLard-  W  E  Macf^^^^^^^  Jr.,  as  he  raced  about  the  Harvard  yard  of  the  Hocking  Glass  Company,  will  p«bP,f3“  Anywhere.  a-819.  Editor 

Tribune  nresident-  TSore  attired  in  women’s  “teddies”  and  bras-  become  president  of  the  new  concern;  ^  . 

freihert  treasurer-  and  F  M  siere  as  part  of  the  initiation.  I.  J.  Collins,  president  of  the  glass  con-  Wood  Type 

m.  Tribune,  secretary  and  ekecu-  Ostroff  pve  over  his  plates  when  cern  and  member  of  the  state  racing  catalogue  No.  45-Borders.  Regiet«; 

lecretary  were  demanded  by  John  Roosevelt  commission,  will  be  vice-president;  J.  cutting  stic^,* etc  African  Wood  Typ. 

•se  four  stations  have  tinder-  to  avoid  complications.  As  Hill  at-  W.  Deffenbau^gh  has  ^en  named  sec-  Mfg.  co.,  270  Lafayette  st.,  n.  y.  c. 

through  a  new  corporation  to  tempted  to  leave  with  his  photos,  John  retary,  and  Thomas  Fulton,  treasurer  M.oK.«5r.l  for  Sul. 

h  telephone  lines  and  handle  Roosevelt  chased  him  and  engaged  in  a  of  the  glass  firm,  will  be  treasurer  of  Mechanical  aguipment  tor  aaie 

Tiission  requirements  for  pro-  slight  scuffle,  which  ended  when  Hill  the  publishing  company.  Duplex  Press,  48  pages,  s  i6-i?age  units. 


•  -  I  e  Newspaper  Pressman,  capable  and  elBcl- 

by  Utticials  ot  L.ompany  ont,  is  available  at  once  for  position  with 

e  1  T  *  reliable  concern.  Sixteen  years'  experi- 

Furchase  of  the  Lancaster  ((J.)  Daily  ence.  Good  references.  Go  anywhere. 
sette  by  the  Hocking  Glass  Company  Hiiiberg  Are..  Brock- 

Lancaster  has  been  announced  by  C.  — ! - - 

Beach,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Pressman-Stereotyper  wanU  a  Job.  Thor- 


go  Tribune,  president;  Theodore 

itreibert,  treasurer;  and  E.  M.  siere  as  part  of  the  initiation 
m.  Tribune,  secretary  and  execu-  Ostroff  gave  over  his  pla 
lecretary.  they  were  demanded  by  John 

:se  four  stations  have  under-  to  avoid  complications.^  As 


Wood  Type 


Mechanicsd  Equipment  for  Sale 


Help  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager  on  evening  daily, 
city  100,000.  Must  have  demonstrated 
ability  to  convert  non-advertisers.  Salary 


Duplex  Press,  48  pages,  3  16-o?age  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  control,  newspaper  con¬ 
veyor  and  paper  hoist.  Supplies,  tools  and 
extra  parts  complete.  New  in  1931,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Address  Johnstown 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 


Give  all  par-  standard  brands.  New  and  trade-ins.  Estl- 
"a  results  mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co., 


Tiission  requirements  for  pro-  slight  scuffle,  which  ended  when  Hill  tnc  puoiisning  company.  Duplex  Press,  48  pages,  3  i6-o?age  units, 

s  fr»  he  hrnadrast  hv  the  crrniin  .:  „  , ,  r.  :  Cutler-Hammer  control,  newspaper  con- 

’  ‘9  M  proaacasi  py  ine  group  Hein  Wanted  veyor  and  paper  hoist.  Supplies,  tools  and 

TS  in  Chicago,  metropolitan  New  F.niTOR  A  PI  TRI  IQI4FR  wanted  complete.  New  in  i93i,  ex- 

Cincinnati  and  Detroit  In  tx.  a  ILaIX  —  - - - —  cellent  condition.  Address  Johnstown 

t^incinnail  ana  uciroil.  in  •£  J  A  J  on  evening  dally.  Tribune  Publishing  Co..  Johnstown,  Pa. 

ig  the  announcement,  Mr.  Mac-  V^l&8Sin6Cl  A.dvertl8in2  100,000.  Must  have  demonstrated  _ z _ I - 

le,  who  is  second  vice-president  ISATTCC  .f^'^ry  Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 

iif/^xT  T  J  $100  CGkly,  t>6sid6S  bonus.  Give  &11  pflr-  stan(3a.rd  bra.nds  Now  &nd  tr&do-ins.  Esti- 

■'  GN,  Inc.,  and  Tribune  business  IWXlCiO  tlculars  of  previous  history  and  results  E  T  Sullebaraer  Co 

zer.  ’said-  SITUATI9NS  (Cash  wlA  Order)  secured.  A-860.  Editor  &  Publisher.  !?ohn  New  Yorfcity"®* 

1  le  name  clearly  describes  our  plan  3  Time*  —  .4t  ^  line  q-f  f  w  »  j  - 77, - 7 — 

leration.  Through  this  new  or-  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  _ aituationt  wanted _  Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

ation  we  will  endeavor  to  make  (C^  ''**^75 Man-Age  so,  mar-  Wanted-Used  Thompson-Type  Caster.  Ad- 

lle  time  arrangements  for  adver-  \  T>me  —  .75  per  Ime  rted  ten  years’  experience;  guaranteed  ^ress  A-857.  clo  Editor  &  Publisher. 

seeWinir  tn  hrnadrnst  in  imnnr-  -  *  Times  —  .M  per  Ime  producer:  good  copy  writer  and  lay-out  »  1 _ 

seeking  to  oroaocast  m  im^r  Cotmt  six  words  to  the  line  man;  moderate  salary;  will  go  anywhere,  wanted _ Shaver  or  nlaner  power  driven 

markets  through  the  use  of  a  few  ^  A-789.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  j?ectr^c  moto?.  ‘^TimeB.'^NlIes.  O. 

ns  having  high  ^wer  and  a  vast  per  insertion  as  earned  by  fr^ency  of  Advertising  Manager— Having  developed  ' 

ing  audience.  We  are  thinking  Jrwmum  space,  tmee  Imes.  classified,  local  and  national  for  several  ST.VTEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  M.VNAOE- 

:rms  of  markets  and  their  im-  newspapers.  I  desire  to  secure  permanent  MENT.  CIRCUL.ATION.  ETC..  REQUIRED  BY 


secured.  A-860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  Display  Man — Age  30,  mar¬ 
ried,  ten  years’  experience:  guaranteed 
producer;  good  copy  writer  and  lay-out 


116  John  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted — Used  Thompson-Type  Caster.  Ad¬ 
dress  A-8S7,  c|o  Editor  &  Publisher. 


location.  Would  consider  taking  financial 
interest.  A-861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Man-Department  store  and 
newspaper  experience;  knows  present  day 
selling  problems;  good  record;  young;  now 
employed.  A-823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•rms  of  markets  and  their  im-  V**  5“*“*’..*  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  newspapers.  I  desire  to  secure  permanent 

classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy,  location.  Would  consider  taking  financial 

H(-c.  -  --  ■  -  interest.  A-861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'Our  plan  will  develop  in  some  - 

.  tiro  ^/*/'rhr/1inrr  fVio  /1om«in/1  r\f  Aoiertlginjf  Maii^^D6p&.rtTnent  storo  and 

.4Ure  accoraing  lO  me  aemana  01  _ — - - - -  - - -  newspaper  experience:  knows  present  day 

••"tisers.  Each  station  will  remain  Buying,  Selling,  Merging  of  newspapers,  selling  problems:  good  record;  young;  now 
drendent  and  make  its  own  decision  ‘TeUhSer,‘^Pmian''  BX‘inl a-823.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

„  jxepting  programs  Each  station  vine  inch  .  or  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Advertising  Sollcltor-12  years’  experience, 

receive  its  card  rates  for  time,  less  notei,  Richmond,  va. _  copy,  layout:  exceptional  producer;  now 

.-y  commission,  making  no  addi-  For  Pacific  Coast  Dally  and  weekly  !™^‘ge’uc’-  3?“marrted  ‘’a 
J  charge  to  the  advertiser  for  newspapers,  write  M.  C.''  Moore  News-  ^-840,  Editor  & 

mission  lines.  Thus  we  believe  we  P®per  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  calif.  ^ - - 

established  a  truly  mutual  arrange-  Safo  and  Profitable— Fewer  newspapers  Al*  Jtfe^eScrs'^'^^UnlmnToyed 

between  a  group  of  independently  and®*^eood’  nmnaa^  place,  e.  t.  Pearson,  1523  n! 

Xl  stations.  ment  me«Ti‘’rnaHS?es*°^^hTvr!^^ 

icveral  oroerrams  are  now  broad-  some  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly  — 


ST-\TEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  M.\NAQE- 
MENT.  C1RCUL*\TI0N.  ETC..  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OP  MARCH  3.  1933,  OF 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
The  Fourth  Estite 

published  weekly  at  New  Yoik.  N.  Y.,  for 
October  1,  1934 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  as. : 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  In,  and  for  the  State 
and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Charles 
B.  Groomes,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 


Advertising:  Solicitor— 12  years’  experience,  FniTOR  *  PimVisHm 'the 

CODV  lavoiit*  excentinnal  Timdiicftt**  nnw  Manager,  of  THE  EDITOR  &  PUoljlSliJJiJt  t r1  tti 
.mninvpd  r»=dv  FOURTH  ESTATE.  »nd  that  the  following  Is.  to  the 


xl  stations. 

leveral  programs  are  now  broad 


Gale  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


•  over  thU%roun  of  Citations  bv  newspapers  with  fields  and  equipment  that  Circolation  Managrer— Sixteen  years’  ex 

over  iniS  group  OI  stations  oy  lack  good  management.  J.  B.  Shale,  perlence  on  big  Eastern  newspapers,  1 

jal  agreement.  Times  Building,  New  York.  years  manager.  Record  of  production  bes 

_  —  reference.  Thoroughly  familiar  Homi 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  IS  25  Special  RepreaenUtion  B®"c"''recSrds"Tiways®''Derte^"L 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  IS  25  _ Special  ReprcBenUtion _ 

..  A  will  CAla.  Manufacturer  Representation  for  New 

•  er  Anniversary  Will  Be  Lele-  England  by  manufacturer  who  has  dls- 

ated  at  Convention  Oct.  18-21  continued  his  own  business.  Only  con- 


er  nniiivcvMry  w  m  uw  England  by  manufacturer  who  has  dls-  Using.  Age 

ated  at  Convention  Oct.  18-21  continued  his  own  business.  Only  con-  Refer  to  ps 

corns  of  highest  standing  will  be  consid-  &  Publisher. 

rogram  of  the  silver  anniversary  ered.  win  do  own  financing,  a-849,  Edi-  - 

rui  tor  &  Publisher.  Circulation 


perlence  on  big  Eastern  newspaper^  11 
years  manager.  Record  of  production  best 
reference.  Thoroughly  familiar  Home 
Delivery  and  newsdealer  distribution.  A. 
B.  C.  records  always  perfect.  Handled 
many  big  contests.  Also  had  five  years’ 
editorial  work  and  two  years  In  adver¬ 
tising.  Age  42.  married,  two  children. 
Refer  to  past  employers.  A-838,  Edltoi 


fcntion  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
malistic  fraternity,  has  been  an- 
nced  by  Walter  R.  Humphrey,  edi- 


Clrculution  Manager— Age  39 


nced'by  Walter  R.’  Humphrey,  edi-  _ 

of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele-  Free  sample  offered  to  editors— “Headline  rter^  dealers^  eW*  Not  ^ooklng  for  a  holden  as  they  appear  upon 

m  r  \  /  Humor’’  by  Jack  Whltton.  Timely,  hu-  iwlvil  chair  but  a  nubllahe?  who  wlnts  ‘he  company,  but  also  in  cases,  where 

mnrniia  rnmmont  nn  hAfldiinA  now«  Writft  aa  .  ^  PUDiisner  WHO  wants  the  Stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon 

Tie  meetine  to  be  held  Oct  18-21  at  jkek  WhlttSli  Svndlclte  ‘  4838  Ma^S  l2  economical  admlnls-  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  ot  in  any  other 

uc  iiiccuiig,  lu  uc  i^iu  sjLi.  lo  ai  jaeg  Whltton  Syndicate,  4838  Magnolia  tratlon.  Good  references,  ability  and  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 

rauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  Ave.,  Chicago. _  character.  A-852,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Deration  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting.  Is  given : 

ne  of  the  organization’s  founding  in  - ; -  - - -  •’*“  ‘h®‘  ‘he  «»1<J  ‘wo  paragraphs  contain  suto- 

VI  -11  1  “‘K^nizanon  S  lounaing  in  Insurance  V.,  ,  menta  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  be- 

•9,  will  hear  many  speakers  nationally  _  circulation  Manager — sixteen  years’  ex-  lief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 

nun  in  ♦V.n  nnnrcnnnnn  VI-  _ _ _ _  -,1-1—  n.i.u  XI-™-  perlencB.  Now  employed  Washington,  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 

)wn  in  the  newspaper  world.  Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  D.  C.  Excellent  references.  A-858,  Editor  spoear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 

fhe  newspaper  guild  movement  will  paper  Acewent  insurance  Policies.  Write  Publisher.  hold  stock  and  securities  In  a  capacity  other  than 

J-  J*’,  ^  T  **  17 JJ  t  XT  Jim  O.  Ferguson,  Newspaper  Accident  .  _ ’  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 

dlSCUSSea  by  Jonathan  ttady  ot  JNew  Division,  Washington  National  Insurance  no  reason  to  belieTe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 

irk  executive  secretarv  and  hv  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  yasslnca  Mwager — Mr.  Business  Manager:  elation,  or  corporation  has  any  Interest,  direct  or 

nil,  cxcLuiivc  sct-rciary,  aiiu  uy  .,  „  ._.  ..  Does  your  Classified  Department  need  new  Indirect.  In  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securl- 

tpnen  C.  Noland,  editor  ot  the  In-  promotion  ideas — scientific  sales  plans —  ties  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

iwPolis  News  Kenneth  C  Hogate  Circulation  Promotion  more  production?  i  have  a  successful  14-  Charles  b.  groomes. 

wyuiis  ^ciiiicui  v^.  record  as  a  producer  on  second  and  Business  Manager, 

nor,  FK Oil  Street  Journal,’  John  rl.  promotion  to  bring  “better  times"  Hud-  ‘1'‘rd  newspapers.  Age  36,  college  grad-  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day 

irrells,  executive  editor,  Scripps-How-  son  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world’s  record  “f*®-  ol??-®'’  'l®'‘«'°P®r  of  word  rate  of  September,  **34. 

d  newspapers,  and  Col.  Frank  Knox,  circulation  builders.  246  6th  Ave..  N.Y.C.  ?^f^Iin/^‘"^,ocl*te“  «Vwhe‘r°e.  °K.lflVd  „  „  _  ELIZABETH  c.  mcmahon.^^^_ 


'aia  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 

•alter  &  Qf  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown,  in  the  above  caption. 

-  required  by  the  act  of  March  3.  1933,  embodied 

lx  years*  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 
nployed.  1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  iHib- 
1623  N,  Usher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man¬ 
ager.  are: 

Publisher.  James  W.  Brown. 

234  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
ara*  ex.  Editor.  Marlen  E.  Pew. 

Dera.  11  Wading  River,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ffnn  Seat  Managing  Editor.  Arthur  T.  Robb. 

Worn  A  30  Wallace  Street,  Rockville  Centre.  N.  Y. 

A  Business  Manager,  Charles  B.  Groomes, 

Vr  J  17  Murchison  Place.  WTilte  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Handled  That  the  owners  are: 

^e  j^ars  Editor  &  Publisher  Company,  1700  Times  Bldg., 
ti.S’fiver-  New  York  City;  James  W.  Brown.  234  Valentine 
children.  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Marlen  B.  Pew,  Wading 
>  Edltoi  River.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 

_  _ ^ married;  more  of  the  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages* 

20  years’  experience  morning,  evening  securities,  are*  None, 

and  Sunday  newspapers  upwards  of  260,-  ...  ^*  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 


Circulation  Manager— Sixteen  years*  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed  Washington, 


Classified  Manager— Mr.  Business  Manager: 


nduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state¬ 
ments  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 


no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso¬ 
ciation.  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct  or 


Does  your  Classified  Department  need  new  indirect.  In  toe  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securl- 
promotlon  Ideas — scientific  sales  plans—  ties  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 


more  production?  I  have  a  successful  14- 
year  record  as  a  producer  on  second  and 
third  newspapers.  Age  36.  college  grad- 


WilUng  to  locate  anywhere.  Unqualified 


CHARLES  B.  GROOMES. 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day 
of  September,  1934. 

ELIZABETH  C.  McMAHON, 

Notary  Public. 


Morrison  Plan _ _ 

**The  Plan  that  Pays  and  Proves  It** 

Write  the  John  P.  Morrison  Company*  Classified  Advertising  Manager  —  Some- 
Royal  Union  Bldg.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  where  there  is  a  Publisher  who  would, 

-■  . .  . . .  providing  the  cost  would  not  be  excessive. 

Better  Daily  Newspapers  in  every  section  welcome  to  his  organization  a  Classified 


.and  New.pap.rdom’sLeadlnzClrculatlonBulIder.  ""Toultf  nSI^T  n!'‘y 

Jin  Wallace,  editor,  Louisville  Times  Morrison  Plan  _  Comml„lon  expires  March  39.  1935. 

e  other  nromlnent  knealrer^  “Tho  Plan  that  Pays  and  Proves  It"  _  _ — 

"  "  ’  Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company,  Classified  Advertising  Manager  —  Some- 

-  Royal  Union  Bldg.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  where  there  is  a  Publisher  who  would, 

NEW  MASSACHUSETTS  DAILY  -  -  providing  the  cost  would  not  bo  excessive,  I  a  i  r— \\/  A  P— 

,0.1  .  T-  o  T.  1  Better  Dally  Newspapers  In  every  section  welcoino  to  his  organization  a  Classified  ^^1  L  \y/^  tl  /\  |J  L  \j 

yoy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly  executive,  possessed  with  experience  I  xl  I  ^  j  \  r  |V 

Boston  Drt  9 _ Pnhliratinn  of  a  endorsing  Partlowo  Plan  clrculatlon-bulId-  gained  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years  on  •xs-.ttwi,  xi 

_  .  ^  ruDllcaiion  oi  a  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before,  several  of  tho  leading  newspapers  In  tho  rirt^^rtr-rx-T-ir /x 

;w  daily  evening  newspaper  at  Athol,  For  quick  definite  a.  B.  C.  circulation  in-  states.  Now  employed:  excellent  record  UUT  ]PUP|ILC 

lass  on  Nnvpmher  1  was  announced  crease,  regardless  of  business  conditions  In  ss  a  producer.  Know  how  to  handle  a  F  l\V.^r  L_l\  I  ILO 

>  on  IxOVemOCT  1  was  announcea  or  wire  collect  The  Charles  department  so  as  to  get  best  results.  Can 

Xlay  by  Lincoln  O  Bnen,  27-year  old  Partlowe  Company,  occidental  Building,  build  Classified  typographically  attractive.  CmN  an#!  A  J 

Jn  Of  Robert  O’Brien,  former  editor  c*^r"e2re  ®  °  “  **  ^PP"'**** 

ilj  dirlf?he "taff  of  ^3°mem2ir/on  Investment  Opportunity _  ¥‘u"t,,?shTr."‘  All  negotiations  cor^enHal 

vthol’s  first  daily.  The  newspaper  will  Newspaperman  with  $25,000  or  more  n  I  C*  .  A  n  I 

€  ouhlisherl  hv  the  T  Inrnln  O’Rrlen  wanted  to  Join  In  effecting  merger  In  Newspaper  Man— Ably  equipped  for  any  Ka|m»f  ^|jr»r  &  K AlfVICr 

V  uuDiisnea  oy  tne  Lincoln  U  isrien  g^^d  paying  field  with  excellent  future;  desk  or  other  assignment  desires  to  re-  '  Ollll^l  /  I  ailllCI 

UullShing  Co.,  Inc.,  incorporated  for  Wdstem  county  seat  city,  write  Box  turn  to  small  city  from  10  years’  metro- 

■60, 000  bv  O’Rrien  Philin  \‘irhoU  Tr  A-83S,  Editor  *  Publisher.  polltan  experience  on  paper  hailed  by  Business  Established  In  189# 

TTii-  ^  Z  f,  ’’  - -  newsmen  for  superior  craftsmanship,  news 

*fi(l  Llliott  W.  Robbins  of  Brookline,  Publisher  has  an  Interesting  proposition  standards;  challenging  field  for  energetic,  a„-  M  u. 

*ass.  The  vniinir  niihlisher’s  mother  i«  requiring  $50,000  working  capital.  Op-  absorbing  work,  not  salary,  is  controlling  maffiizon  MVe.  new  TerK 

Ic/T  ’  *  PUD  isner  s  roomer  is  portunlty  for  large  steady  profits.  A-842.  consideration;  report  anywhere  for  inter- 

“50  interested  financially.  Editor  a  Publisher.  view.  A-856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


build  Classified  typographically  attractive. 
Know  how  to  eliminate  errors.  Can  In¬ 
crease  linage  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  Best 
references  from  past  and  present  employ¬ 
ers.  A-869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  13,  1934 


man  of  your  acquaintaiKe,  and  then  con-  country  have  ever  had  to  establish  i 
sider  all  ot  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  professional  status  and  gain  a  better 
nation,  hor  instance,  1  am  thinking  of  deal  for  the  writing  rank  and  file, 
a  city  of  about  250,000  population.  *  *  m 

ihere  are  two  newspapers.  Un  both  at  t-uLOGISTIC  references  on  botk 
least  20  men  must  be  drawing  from^OO  Atlantic  to  the  late 


,  ,  .  f  l_  U  OlVltS  VI  Hit  i  ULlCilikiV  VV  Hit 

to  $150  a  week,  and  a  couple  of  hig  John  Redpath  Dougall,  publisher  aaj 
executives  must  pay  income  taxes  on  Montreal  IVitness.  who 

$10,000  or  more,  in  New  \ork  City  1  Canadian  jo». 

have  roughly  estimated  that  there  are  outstanding  » 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


A  LONDON  dispatch  telling  of  the  It  should  be  included  here.  The  inter¬ 
creation  of  an  all-steel  robot  re-  view  was  not  siened.  and  the  Herald 


•1^  creation  of  an  all-steel  robot  re-  view  was  not  signed,  and  the  Herald  “perhaos  Prof  Pitkin  thinks  that  in-  experiments  m  propelling  am 

porter,  equipped  with  a  sensitized  re-  records  have  been  lost.  Few  working  ^  t,.™  itniwi  tr.  nnt  directing  airships  in  America  were  ac> 

cording  tape,  and  to  be  used  by  the  journalists  ever  get  credit  for  brilliant  complished,  and  Mr.  Dougall  jii« 

R  cf  itirr  (~*r\r  tr,  c  VV«  n-ii,  «lir  COnStUUte  gOOO  pay.  /VCCOrUlIlg  lO  k  n4  .•iMittriAffk^a 


I  5(X)  men  and  women  engaged  in  all 
phases  of  journalism  and  publishing 
whose  annual  earnings  must  be  in  ex 
.  ,  ,  ,  ,  T-u  •  .  cess  of  $5,0tX)  and  would  probably  aver 
.e  included  here  The  inter-  J  than  $5,000. 

not  signed,  and  the  Herald  L  ’r  p;.n„  that  in 


1  ^  ,n.ii  iiaiiMii  uui  uiic  ui  ltd  vutataiiuiiiK  c** 

men  and  women  engaged  in  all  ^ 

J  alrrSs  mS.  " 

X":  .H.,  i„.  the  first  operSn»ts  in  propellmg^ 


British  Broadcasting  Corporation  to  innovations.  We  can  only  pay  our 
cover  political  meetings,  sports  and  pub-  tribute  to  Bennett,  the  publisher.” 


lie  dinners,  inspired  the  following  verse, 
written  by  E.  1.  Collins  of  the  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Journal: 

Yes,  the  robots  have  taken  our  places. 

And  we’re  through  with  the  newspaper 
game — 

We’ve  taken  a  spot  on  the  sidelines. 

No  longer  the  “shadows”  of  Fame. 

When  the  President  issues  a  statement 
Or  the  long  shot  clicks  in  the  game, 

A  robot  ticks  off  the  story — 

But  somehow  it  isn’t  the  same. 

The  papers  don’t  read  like  they  used  to 
When  flesh-and-blood  men  used  to  write — 
The  robots  can’t  sift  out  the  high  spots 
Nor  “play  up”  the  thrill  of  the  fight; 

They  haven’t  a  heart  for  the  pathos 
To  search  out  the  laugh  or  the  sob; 

'They  haven’t  an  eye  for  the  color 
That  adds  a  thrill  to  the  job. 

And  so  when  the  story  is  written 

That  brings  out  the  sigh  or  the  tear — 
The  ship  that  goes  down  in  the  storm  flash. 
The  crowds  that  file  past  the  bier; 

The  mother-love  steadfast  through  sorrow. 
The  courage  that  sticks,  win  or  lose — 

To  get  the  real  punch  in  the  story, 

A  reporter  will  cover  the  news! 


wati^s  We  can  only  pay  our  ^XTinco^  tax  be'«8  one  of  the  continent, 

ute  to  Bennett,  the  publisher.  pujation  of  airmen.  ,  ,  p 

*  *  ♦  r.^  tT  c  Uoj  in  ..vnese  nf  A  wcaltiiy  retired  mercliant,  K.  W. 

DURNALISM  as  a  career  is  peter-  '  Cowan,  who  had  probably  been  readinj 

wTwaTtet“pS'''Sm^^^  ^  I  Z  not  convinced  that  the  newspaper  Jules  Verne,  ^d  C^les  Page,  an  b 

sitv  S^Srof  loir’naUs^^  business  is  as  bad  as  Prof.  Pitkin  sug-  genious  and  skillful  mechanic,  mvented 

sity  behool  of  Journalism  professor  ^  ^  a  car  with  lacross-stick-shaped  pro- 

the  following  mournful  analysis:  ^be  pay  is,  as  he  says,  shock-  which  were  attached  to  an  ordiUM, 


which  were  attached  to  an  ordinu; 


tne  tollowing  mournlul  analysis :  ingly  low  ’’  And  it  is  true  that  the  out-  pear-shaped  balloon, 

d-  lo^jffor  the  routine  operator  is  discour-  Having  adjusted  the  ship's  many  gad- 

slight  indeed,  if  you  look  to  the  ordinary  .  j  ^  hoped  the  Guild  would  gets,  a  Hight  was  announced  from  Moa- 
jobs  on  neivspapers  and  magazines,  ^fi^to  get  an  ^pwid  revision  of  treal  on  June  21,  1879.  A  special  edi- 
Even  a  marked  improvement  m  business  through  cooperative  action  with  tion  of  the  Montreal  Witness,  dated 

^d;  Tc^ie”  eiom?s  a,S'adh™;  *^1X1  but  te  national  offices  from  “Lookout  Plac,  Cloudlag- 
now  availabfe  at  sh^inulv  low  walres  have  antagonized  publishers  on  every  carried  news  of  the  adventure.  Captm 
If  thouirE  vou  meree  skfll^and  trainS  have  put  into  operation  a  radi-  ascensions  would  be  made  first,  after 

.  ’  .  uRlV  y  •,»,  ®  4.1,  u  1  ^  cal  program  publishers  cannot  accept,  which  the  aeronauts  would  fly  acron 

Sarjll,  biiSrAd»m  Pbbt  Btkin'i "opinion  that  young  n,»  tho  line  into  the  United  Stated 

yoL  opport^ities  are  better  though  stand  the  best  chance  when  they  perfect  Because  Mr.  Dougall  was  too  hewry, 
Torove^SSisS  7oJl^S’£Tt  ^beir  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  his  secretary  H  A.  Moulton  was  ► 
able  to  work  into  the  trade  journal  m  writing  or  editing  «  sound,  ^ted  for  the  honor  of  riding  «te 

field,  which  frequently  has  openings  for  It  s  the  routine  plugger  who  is  in  finan-  the  i^per  regions  while  his  chief  r^ 
editors  and  reporters  who  know  both  the  cial  distress.  Able  speaalists  get  along  niained  below  m  disappointments 
business  of  the  journal  and  the  usual  everywhere,  and  some  tecome  rich.  chwr  the  aerial  voyages. 

_ : _ a-  aL. _ ; _ LI-  i-r _  *  •  *  Interest  in  the  fliizht  became  so  trai 


requirements  of  the  magazine  publishing 
field.  But  don’t  be  too  hopeful.  I  learn 
every  day  of  highly  competent  men  and 


yrwhere,  and  some  become  rich.  cheer  the  aerial  voyagers. 

*  •  *  Interest  in  the  flight  became  so  grot 

EMBERS  of  the  Guild  employed  that  New  York  Herald  sent  a  specki 
in  a  certain  eastern  newspaper  representative,  James  Creelman,  k 


women  who  have  combed  this  field  as  office  (to  identify  it  would  cause  need-  Montreal  to  accompany  the  ainate 


E, t  ..u  .  .u  well.  Their  reports  are  not  encourag 

know,  of  course,  that  the  news-  j  ® 

paper  interview  is  of  American  Ciu,  an. 


WE  know,  of  course,  that  the  news¬ 
paper  interview  is  of  Americai 
origin,  but  when  did  it  start? 

John  Hubert  Greusel,  who  has  col 


less  trouble)  issue  from  time  to  time  a  who  also  included  a  Professor  Grimlq 


sort  of  union  organ  in  mimeograph.  I 
‘Hitherto  only  New  York  City  and  have  just  been  reading  some  of  these 


from  New  York,  noted  aeronaut. 
Coal  gas  was  used  to  inflate  the  ial- 


T«{!;  t,  1  Chicago  have  offered  high  rewards  to  sheets,  finding  therein  a  couple  of  loon  envelope,  but  when  five  pasio- 

i  the  able  man  in  newspaper  and  magazine  curious  letters,  written  by  reporters  gers  sat  quaking  in  the  car,  the  ballM 
V  work ;  and  New  York  City  has  offered  and  addressed  to  the  publisher,  though  was  not  sufficiently  buoyant  toil 

that  bfty  times  as  many  openings  as  Chicago,  that  gentleman,  it  is  elsewhere  revealed,  them.  No  hydrogen  was  avails 

Lterviev^  ano^J  fn  This  will  continue.  There  is  no  evi-  has  never  read  the  sheet.  These  two  Rather  than  disappoint  the  big  ersd. 

nlA  in  rictnt^r  Mr  rr«<.»i  In-  dencc  anywhece  that  other  large  Ameri-  Guildsmen  set  forth  their  ideas  con-  it  was  decided  to  send  Prof.  GriA 

rated  a  ponv  of  the  Herald  in  the  file*  ^bies  are  going  to  take  on  more  cerning  economies  the  publisher  might  and  Mr.  Creelman  aloft.  StiUl 

of  the  Concessional  I  ihrarv  and  he  high-grade  workers.  The  trend  is  ever  put  into  effect  and  thus  find  money  wouldn’t  rise.  Whereupon  the  profi- 

tells  the  storv  new  to  me  a^ follows-  toward  fewer,  in  fact.  with  which  to  pay  higher  wages  and  ing  mechanism  was  removed  and* 

“John  Brown’s  bodv  lies’ a’moiild’rinff  “There  has  never  been  any  consider-  generally  concede  the  Guild’s  demands,  ordinary  basket  attached  to  the  k| 

in  the  erave  but  his  muI  eoes  marching  ^^le  number  of  openings  on  national  They  also  tell  the  newspaper  owner,  into  which  the  intrepid  and  viil^ 
on  in  more  respects  than  one  His  ilU  magazines.  They  have  small  staffs  of  in  language  spiced  with  the  kind  of  glib  nervous  pair  clambered  and  m 
starred  but  courageous  championship  highly  paid  specialists  and  large  staffs  of  sarcasm  that  copy  desks  always  delete  reach^  an  altitude  of  two  nAt 
of  Abolition,  which  led  him  to  attempt  poorly  paid  subordinates.  On  the  whole  trom  amateur  copy,  just  how  he  should  traveling  across  the  St.  LawrcB 
to  war  single-hand^  against  slavery  ^^ere  are  more  opportunities  to  be  found  run  his  paper.  Enviously  they  com-  at  60  miles  an  hour,  probably  hi{^ 
and  resulting  in  his  execution  for  trea-  ^mong  the  ever-growing  class  magazines  ment  on  his  long  summer  vacation.  He  and  faster  than  anyone  had  ever  j* 
son  after  the  failed  attempt  to  seize  the  ~fhat  is,  the  periodicals  appealing  to  should  improve  his  Washington  corre-  neyed  in  the  air  before.  The  aeromtt 
U.  S.  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  some  special  interest  such  as  fashion,  spondence,  they  say,  and  compel  men  had  an  excess  of  gas  shortly  after  It 


1859,  caused  James  Gordon  Bennett  to  lo^al  gossip,  or  what  not.  - ^  —  . .  . _  — ^ -  ,  _  _ 

publish  the  first  newspaper  interview.  even  these  bring  the  total  of  departments  to  discontinue  works.  The  fumes  almost  sufioc4ri 

“When  Brown  was  lying  in  prison,  opportunities  for  outstanding  workers  “political  axe  grinding”  and  distortion  them  and  the  heat  from  the  plant  cauil 
before  the  hanging,  a  great  wave  of  ^P  to  any  large  number.  I  dou^  q£  news  facts.  Washington  men  should  ,^o  leak  from  the  bag. 
politico-religious  excitement  swept  the  whether  there  will  be  rnore  than  2,500  “keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.”  When  the  balloon  finally  came  t*i 

north.  The  intensity  of  public  feeling  women  drawing  more  than  ^^e  publisher  is  informed  that  stop.  Prof.  Grimley  became  unconsd* 

demanded  new  news  treatment.  It  was  medium  salaries  on  newspapers  and  might  as  well  discontinue  foreign  I^om  escaping  gas  and  both  were  bi4 
important  that  leaders  speak  in  the  first  magazines  during  the  nejrt  quart^-COT-  correspondence,  or  at  least  stop  “over-  bruised  and  shaken. 


covering  the  White  House,  Congress  take-off,  when  they  passed  over  a  bril 


person  in  newspaper  print.  This  started  fy*‘y-  Considering  the  size  of  the  in--  play”  of  such  special  news.  His  Sun- 
when  Bennett  sent  a  reoorter  to  Svra-  dustry.  I  regard  this  as  a  tiny  number  *  /lovr  ie  n1e/\  «n 


when  Bennett  sent  a  reporter  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  to  locate  Garrit  Smith,  rich  and 


correspondence,  or  at  least  stop  “over-  bruised  and  shaken, 
play”  of  such  special  news.  His  Sun-  _  Greater  success  attended  the  secoi 
day  newspaper  is  condemned  also  in  flight  on  August  1,  1879.  Not  <d 
toto,  and  the  two  office  critics  urge  was  the  cumbersome  car  taken  up  dk 
that  numerous  features  be  eliminated  to  balloon,  but  six  passengers  rodei 
make  room  for  local.  The  play  the  d-  The  mechanism  was  tested  d 
newsoauer  has  eiven  to  soeeches  ot  found  satisfactory  to  make  the  balkM 


....4  juiiii  uiuwii  -  — . — - newspaper  has  given  to  speeches  ot  ‘ouuu  .dUMdciury  lo  maxe  me  oaiiw 

raids  were  true.  The  reporter  hir^  a  prominent  men,  especially  those  by  ascend,  descend  and  “tack”  to  port  • 

horse  and  bugp  and  drove  to  Smith’s  .Jh^re  are  some  2^  d^  starboard. 

homestead.  The  Quaker  talked  freely,  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.,  some  8,000  condemned.  Extra  editions  on  the  flight  we» 

Md  when  the  reporter  returned  to  New  countyseat  weeklies,  at  least  1  500  map-  gratuitous  employe  advice  to  the  rushed  into  the  street  by  Mr.  Doiil 

York  he  was  ordered  to  write  the  man’s  zmes  in  the  money,  not  to  mention  publisher,  it  seems,  came  under  the  ob-  and  the  Witness  added  to  its  ^ 

a.  copy  of  Ae  the  several  ^  Nervation’ of  the  managing  editor,  who  journalistic  laurels  and  distinguistt 

issue  of  the  Herald  containing  this  in-  picture  organizations  ?nd  the  immense  . ,  ,  ,  h  storv 

terview  is  filed  in  the  Coniressional  supporting  advertising  organization.  An  the  management  did  not  pro-  nistory. 

Library.  It  covered  a  full  page  in  average  of  8,000  books  are  publish^  to  censor  the  Guilds  organ  and 

agate  type,  written  in  the  technique  that  annually  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  preposterous  ‘hat  it  alwaj^  wel^comp  suggestions  URGES  NEW  PRESS  LAW 

has  since  become  a  newspaper  conven-  to  say  that  no  more  than  2,500  men  and  _„f;_it^d^  _hut  t  Declarimr  that  in  hi*  nnininn  ninM 


tion.  It  might  have  ^n  written  y«-  women  pe  drawing  better  than  “me-  puSiS’^d'thflStoHM  pa^^ra“h;‘ Toromo“pu¥ishid‘‘^ 

terday,  in  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  dium  salaries’  in  this  vast  publishing  pun'isner  mo  tne  eaiioriai  managenKtit  manv  “sniev”  detail*  in  the  Mir 


URGES  NEW  PRESS  LAW 

Declaring  that  in  his  opinion  nen* 


“The  interview  method  in  a  short  activity, 
time  became  the  fashion  and  spread  Prof.  Pitkin’s  figure  must  be  based  on 


to  the  entire  staff  was  not  very  clubby  many  spicy  details  in  the  MiT 

or  fair-minded.  But  the  editors  of  the 

-.-J  cza*  Roebuck  has  indicated  that  he  wu 


throughout  the  American  press.  If  you  conditions  affecting  reporters  alone.  He  organ  stood  pat  and  did  not  promise  to  Jq,.  legislation  patterned  afW 

take  up  Vizetelly’s  ‘Life  of  Zola’  you  cannot  include  executives.  To  demon-  de^st. .  ,  which  control*  the  nre*«  in  RritM 

will  find  in  the  preface  mention  of  the  strate  this  to  your  own  satisfaction  you  The  incident  brightly  illuminates  the  cases  ^ 

first  collected  series  of  interviews,  en-  need  only  consider  the  number  of  news-  attitude  of  a  section  of  the  Guild,  ap-  ' _ 


first  collect^  series  of  interviews,  en-  need  only  consider  the  number  of  news-  attitude  of  a  sKtion  of  the  Guild,  ap-  _ 

titled  ‘Parisian  Sketches,’  written  by  a  paper  or  magazine  men  and  women  of  parently  determined  to  pick  a  fight  with 

noted  French  journalist  and  modeled  on  your  immediate  circle  who  are  receiving  some  newspaper,  meanwhile  carefully,  ADDS  NATURE  COLUMN 

the^  American  ty-pe.  incomes  equal  to  or  better  than  those  as  is  thought,  shielded  in  their  jobs.  The  Philadelphia  Record  has  added! 

“I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  re-  of  the  average  physician,  lawyer,  edu-  Such  men  have  hamstrung  the  best  nature  column  to  its  Sunday  editkl 
porter  who  interviewed  Garrit  Smith,  cator,  clergyman,  engineer  or  business  opportunity  editorial  workers  of  this  conducted  by  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 
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